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Head of the Department of Theory and Composition at 
The Curtis’ Institute of Music 
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ANNA FITZIU, 

invited Adamo Didur and Lauri-Volpi to her 
heme to hear three of the most talented of the twenty- 
five pupils she is teaching gratis each week. Miss Fitziu 
is delighted with the progress the girls are making and 
has settled down to two full days, Tuesday and Friday, 
teaching girls without means. At the end of the day 
she feels so refreshed that she could go on 
he evening with the work. The girls in the pic- 
ight, are: Marie St. Claire, Rita Stone- 

field and Lillian Brill. 


ISADORA DUNCAN DANCERS, 
this season, under Hurok Atiractions, Inc., 
wcessful that they will come to America next 
fall for a longer season 


MUSICAL COURIER 


BOBBY 

KISS, 
pianist, 
of the Bamber- 
ger 1927 Schol- 
arship and pupil 
of Louis Finton, 
of New York. 
He will give a 


recital in the 


winner 


Bronxville 

Schools 

torium on April 
14. 


Audi- 


MAX TARTASKY, 
violinist, pupil of Raphael bronstein of New 
York, who will be heard in recital at Town 


Hall on April 13 


JOHANNA GADSKI, 
who recently finished her engagement on tour with the 
German Opera Company. She will return next season 
to make a coast te coast tour with the same company, 
as well as singing some concerts under the management 
of Hurok Attractions, Inc. 
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CORINNE MAR, 
soprano, who an- 
nounces that next year 
her annual Philadel- 
phia recital will be 
given at the Academy 
of Music on October 
23, this appearance 
practically opening 
what already promises 
to be a busy season. 
This year all of Miss 
Mar’s engagements 
called forth from the 
critics the finest praise 
for her “artistic abili- 
ty” as well as for her 
‘voice of marked puri- 
ty and sweetness” and 
“refreshingly clear 

diction.” 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY and JOSEPH SZIGETI, 

prior to their concert together in Berlin. The cellist will 

make his first American tour next season and the vio- 

linist returns here in the fall of 1930. (Photo by Musik 
und Theater.) 


MARY McCORMIC. 
In the accompanying picture, Mary McCormic, Ameri- 
can soprano, is seen with Conductor Grovlez, under 
whose baton she achieved a triumph in Rome as Juliet 
at the opening performance of the Monte Carlo Opera. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
NEW YORK PARIS 
. H. DUVAL 
NOW TEACHING IN NEW YORK 
VOICE — OPERA — CONCERT 


707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


MILAN 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 723 West 177th St., New York 
Corner Fort Washington Ave. 
Telephone: Wadsworth 8394 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE | MICHELSON 


Member of Facult be o. aii of Musical Art, 
after ee 5 in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her oy LASSES 

in New 
Address: San Remo, Central. Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


TEACHER 4-4 SINGING 
tudios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City. 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Viotintst—ConpucTtor—TEACHER _ 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor F 

Symphony Orchestr 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N. Y. C. 








MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto Vio.inist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


t the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
Phone: Susquehanns 


a 
11 West 69th St., N. ¥. 5956 





CARL M. RCEDER 
TEACHER OF PiANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
ormal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

pay yl a Dr. “4. Holbrook Curtis for 
many y 

Author of Song Secreta,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Dia 

James a 
golden. 
SPECIAL muatne FOR RADIO —_ eed 

Teacher of Many Prominent Si 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Tra Bloor 3651 


agen “Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 2 ee N. ¥ 
aT 


Elwood Avenue, Newark, 
P y 2634 and Humboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Giasion, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 6 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
by teleph 


All 1472 Circle 








WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





FRANCIS MOORE 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 59th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 





MRS. YVALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 


. Authorized Teacher of the 
METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Paris Diploma 
39 W. 70th Street French Language and Pronunciation 
Tel. : Endicott 5407 


French Diction for Singers 





MME. GINA ds 
AFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pacing 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 bad | 85th St. New York 
T-L: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


200 West 57th Street, 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: New York 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, P: 


a. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Sereet, New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circie 817+ 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stupio: 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jzssiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


ees Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William Nedimes Pianist 
William Mey me! A. G. O., Organist 
RECIT Sicaies~ ConCE RTS 
leieostens Voice, Piano, Or 

225 West 99th Street Rea Ye York "City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumen Lessons 1n SinGinG at Her 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
is Hartsdale Station 
elephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 7and St., New York 
Teleph queh 3307 


Studio: City 








CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens = phony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 
BASSI 


Formerly Soprano with Montreal Opera Compan 
Volar placing, method Be! hel ‘Canto _ 
ilano, 


Fi 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 


Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
wi: to debut in Europe 
Toren reasonable 
Studio: one Thorndyke, 208 BA, yw $6th St., 
New York. Cirele 2121 
For a limited time voice trial as of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St., Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 


Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Si 
Formerly E sae ad for Met. 1 Co.) 
oe of Readers.” No instrument used. 
oth classes and individual instruction. 
Poteucrine Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


“A 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU&£ MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPanist—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone S b 3135 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every mont 
August Class at Norfleet Trio Cane, 
Peterborough, N. H. 
65 West 56th Street, 


New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
jitan O 


Metro 
ork. 


a House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New 


hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, Style 
and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF enGane 
471 West End Avenue 


$ : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West Pi Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


61 eee Park—North 
el 


$ : New York 
ephone: Gramercy 1717 





NANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 540 
In Summit J., Mondays 
Stamford and New ear Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 


OF PARIS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera 


STUDENT. DORMITORIES 
and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 


Purpose of Giving Americans Their Deven Under The Best Possible Conditions. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


ftieth Season Incorporated 187! 
Under oa University i, the “state ot New Y 
CARL HEIN Directors UST PRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, mn... “ot Degrees. Students for individual 
instruction may enter at any time during season including summer months. 


KARL JORN 


Formerly leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Catalogue on Application. Address Dept. A 








GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School’’ 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 








Ohe Clleheland Justitute of (usic 


JUNE 24 — ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL — AUGUST 2 


Private lessons and individual work in all departments. Master classes in Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Cello. Public School Music. Summer Normal Course. Daily 
Opera and Repertory classes. Regular Faculty in attendance. 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

















1929 


1892 ESTABLISHED 1857 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 
Degrees 
Placement Bureau 


FALL TERM 
Now in Session 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Boox.iets—149 East 61st Staxet, New Yore 











Se: 
PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conserva 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 


MARIO CORT! 


VIOLINIST 


Professor at Royal Conservatory of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome 
Personal Address: 27 Attilio Regolo, 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 























OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
All courses lead to degree 
Limited enrollment Dormitories 
Complete teaching end practice equipment 
For Catelogue Address 


F. H. Shew, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 
Roma 




















Pottsville, Pa. 











FRANKLYN CARNAHAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, (Director )—Pianist 
15333 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dramatic Art 
Ida E. Caldwell 
Howard von Har- 
denburg 
Band & - emeneaaaes 
Department 
Milton G. Niergarth 


Piano 
Ruth Richardson 
Maxine Loehr 
Beatrice Kline 
Violin & Viola 
Erik Kahlison 
Andrew Marsh 


Sight Singing 
Grace L. Frauen- 
thal 
Harmony 
Lois Cheney 
Chase 


Cello 
Michael Arnstein 


Voice 
Grace Toy David- 


son 
Edythe Louise Pratt 














«Music 
INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati Conservatory « 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


KimBatt Haut, Cuicaco, IL. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Ceilo, Composition, and Public School Music 
ding to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
































PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC oe ll (se. training, sight 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT _darmony I, pn ang the Ward 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING ethod 


Address The Secretary, CATHEDRAL 1334 Lessons tn Voeal Production, Organ, 


Violin, Piano, Privately or class 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


BLANCHE MARCHES! 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented sdvanced 
violin students will come under the persona] observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 





Appleton, Wisconsin 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 


202 Rue de Courcelles 
Secretary Above Address 


Paris: 
Apply 

















INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Composer-Pianist 
Voice Buliding 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th re NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 








Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Soeviehining In 
Interpretation and Technique 








onthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 











LEEFSON 


Juurus Lesrson, Director, Head of Piano Department 





CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Information Apply to Secretary 


PASQUALE AMATO 


Head of Vocal Department 


ISRAEL SIEKIERKA 


Head of Violin Department 


EDNA PHILLIPS 


Harp Department 
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R TOMARS 


0 VOICE SPECIALIST 
S corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


=M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 





U 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (225g. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer : 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















r 851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1 
Vocal 


eKY ZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SUAFFNE 


H SOPRANO 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


—H e Mann School for Boys 
Dice Lith Serest, Ni Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


COENRAAD V. BOG 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘isi: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicag 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 





Concert, Oratorie, Oper 
Tel. Rhinelander 1756 


- ro henge ie | Ine 
Cirele 
ONew Tork 




















HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 & 


a 8 ae Tel. Circle 1617 


New York N. ¥. 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care — — Refe Program 
‘orporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
: SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


SUE 
HARVARD 
Soprano 


Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mgt. Haen 
Steinway Hall, 








EAGER 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 














MUSICAL 


James Levey * 


Former Leader 


London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


ARTURO DE FILIPP 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON] 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ELEANOR CUMINGS 


PIANIST — ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER 
ramatan Parkways Apts. 
Westchester County, New York 
Tel. Bronxville 0288 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, 
Teleph : 2589 Susqueh 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Bronxville, 





New York 








Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 6116 


Telephone Cath, 1560 


COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


RIL-SEPTEMB 
Kaiser cai 23, a 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl, Hochschule fiir Musik 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


ized as a Voice Builder, Voiee 











owe. — nach” 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice ont Piano Brownsville, Texas 
iss MacConachse is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
140 East 34th Street New York City 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 














WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 





“ Spring Is yo “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
EWI 


CSNceRT Sona 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


ome MQ W 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


Hotel Royal, 5635 West 112th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Cathedral 7570 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tal.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist =—=—— 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Heensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 52 St.,N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists . 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: = Ba arconnge Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
dress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. ‘Mott Haven 0363. New York 






































Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO} 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Musie 
$09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
Tt 
| Concert - TENOR - Oraterie 
U 
R 





Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Oreqeiet os and Director, Brick Church, Temple 


Union Theological Se . 
he Fifth in te 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, 

H 

‘ BUTLER =: 
N Concerts 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











N.Y. 








Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at {3rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
Stupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipenocw: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
asst” ay Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—N. Y. Werld. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


Hote] Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th 8t., New 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 














York 
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& LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made for 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address: 172 West 93rd St., N. Y. Riverside 9302 


JOSEPHINE 
| LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 








Manager, 64 Lyon & Healy 
Bldg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 











LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2608 








ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS ‘“c= 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5833 


Concert 
Accompanist 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 





Chicago 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SING 


HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
“Tup Voice AND Its SvuocessruL Uss,”’ mailed free on 
request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York, 








BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT-—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 
tun CROX TON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICB BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: te West 110th St., —. —_ City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bidg., St. Leuis, Me. 
Baldwin Piano 




















VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienme: 
1730 Broadway New Yer’ 
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ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that preteens 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH — 


CCOMPANIS 
3536—79th streak Jackson Heigh ts, 
Telephone: Havemeyer 











MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


-w OL F 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 

Composer of IRIS 

Studio 15 EB. 38th St., N. ¥. Tel. Lexington 4285 
Baldwin Piano Ezclusively 
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MR.2 MRS, JASCHA F FASTOFSKY 


Bank M4 i wo “4 ame Beach 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 


253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, N 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 7ist Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
1314 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7586 








"A “ SCHNEIDER- -STAACK 


R CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 

I AUTHORIZED LESCHETITZKY EXPONENT 

E 509 Steinway Hall, New York City 

. Englewood 41172 


155 Merrison 8t., Teaneck, N. J. Tel 





Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
a Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


DAISY 


ELGIN 


SOPRANO 


Management : 
R. E. JoHNsTon, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Blair Neale 


Pianist 
Accompanist 
Exclusively for 


Edward Johnson 


Address: 1417 Steinway 
Hall, New York 








MUSICAL 
BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


:; ROUSE 


Accompanist and —— Piano and Harmony 
" Tel. : 2828 Radcliffe 





8103 Langley Ave., Chicego, rit 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Address: 3 West 50th St., New York Tel. Circle 8770 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


CHER OF TEACH. 
Normal ‘ace July 5 to mn 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Apptication By Mart Prererrep 


THEODORE KATZ 


tat tet TE Lag 
618 West Ii2nd Street, New York ”* "ifn 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 











pet 
st 7543 





CHICAGO 





: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 
St. Andrew’s M. E. Church 





122 West 76th St. New York City 
Special Musie Last Sunday Evening Each Month. 
Also, April 28, Mark Andrews’ ‘‘Galilee,”’ Com- 
poser Conducting; April 30, Firmin Swinnen, 
Organist, with Asbury Park Apollo Club. 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emilio Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


TENOR 


Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
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Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 
Complete Catalegues post free on application 



































Mgt. Guild Hall, Inc. 
113 West 57th &t., 
New York City 


FRANCES 


PIANIST 


Steinway Hall 
West 107th St. 


MANN :: 


Institute of Musical Art 


f Studios 











POWELL 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
bee ep yore PEDAGOGUE 


Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Tesh que—Interpretation—Harmony— 
Coundespaiad---Tague-Teangaeitiet— 
Orchestration—etc. 
For information apply: Room 522, Stein- 
way Hall, 133, ‘West 57th St.. N. Y. C. 
: Circle 0116 














Y; ou can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands 


CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


of successful teachers use and recommend 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


COURIER 


FREDERICK =CROMWEED 


He tee a ar del ae BTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., I. Bingham 8529 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Srupios: 666 Srzinway Hau, N. Y.—Br APPOINTMENT 
168-68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Shore Road 0289 


LOUISE BAVE 


LYRIC COLORATURA 
820 Riverside Drive, N. Y 
0420 Billings & Wadsworth 5506 


i SPIELMAN 








Tel. 





CELLIST 
302 West Sist St., N. Y. Tel. 2796 Trafalgar 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 


1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 


CLIFFORD LOCKE |. 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


ART OF SINGING 
Complete poe for Concert, Opera and Chur 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: Trafalgar $269 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Mus 
MusiosL ren GREENPOINT tie ade OF MUSIC 
EMBLEB — PIANO — Py 
Studio: ast “Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, * New York 
lephone : ae 6329 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 
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RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 


666 West 162nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 


TER-OGANOV .tnco 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIO—DISTINGUISHED FAOULTY 
PIANO DEPT, PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY MR. TER-OGANOV 
131 West 72nd Street, N. ¥. C. Tel. Susquehanna 6820 


JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 

Judson Radio Program Corp. 

New York 








Mgt.: 
113 West 57th Street 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


CARL FRIBERG 


BARITONE 
Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel: Endicott 6658 
Victor Record Singer 


» BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
: 1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, II. 
@ Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


AWEINBERG 


ser Oreeviat 
New York 














= Concert Pianist—Com 
Srupios: 20 West 109 
B Tel.: Academy oat 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 


Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
$3 W. 42nd 8t., New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: CHICKERING HALL 
29 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone Plaza 2690 


Corleen Well atge 


Soleiet—Fifth y ome Sorick Church 1873 
4412 Douglaston Bivd., Douglaston, Long Island 
616 Steinway Hail, New York City 











concear 
ORATORIO 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Sone Dictien 


Voice Specialist 


Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. 
Tel: PENN eT 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 


A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 


Steinway Bldg., New York 
113 West 57th Street 


Telephone: 


Circle 9952 











ae DE HART 


Orchestra Conductor—Composer 





Will accept a limited number 
of pupils in 


PIANO AND SAXOPHONE 





742 North 13th Street 





Reading, Pa. 
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Shavitch and Coates Conduct in Berlin as 
Guests—Gabrilowitsch Plays Brahms Concerto 


The Latter Heard at Furtwingler’s Philharmonic Concert—Bachaus Plays Same Work a Few 
Days Later—New German Symphony Heard—The Centenary of the St. Matthew 
Passion—Maazel Gives Fourth Recital 


BerLIN.—Perhaps the most interesting event that has 
taken place in Berlin during the last two weeks—at any 
rate from an American point of view—was the appearance 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch as the soloist of Wilhelm Furtwang- 
ler’s ninth Philharmonic Concert. The concerto was 
Brahms’ No. 2 (B flat major) and the performance was 
masterly in every respect. The lyric and emotional qualities 
of Brahms’ music were brought out most convincingly, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that Gabrilowitsch won the 
unrestricted acclamations of public and press. 

Great pleasures seldom come singly, and a few days later 
Wilhelm Bachaus played the same concerto under Heinz 
Unger, also, of course, in a technically finished and spiritu- 
ally fascinating performance. His conception was somewhat 
different from that of Gabrilowitsch especially insofar as 
Bachaus laid particular stress on the rhythmical energy of 
Brahms’ music. 

PFITZNER’s SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 

A charming, little-known Haydn Symphony (D major, 
No. 10) opened Furtwangler’s program and was followed by 
the three orchestral preludes from Hans Pfitzner’s Pales- 
trina, as a homage to the composer, who is celebrating his 
sixtieth birthday on May 5. The second half was devoted to 
Brahms, containing, besides the concerto, a brilliant per- 
formance of three Hungarian Dances. 

Heinz Unger introduced a novelty at his concert in the 
form of Ernst Toch’s Spiel fiir Blasorchester, op. 39. The 
work was originally written for the Donaueschingen Cham- 
ber Music Festival of 1926. It was the year that the order 
went forth for military band and music for wind ensembles. 
In this brilliantly made work, which, without being espe- 
cially weighty in content, is nevertheless decidedly interest- 
ing, Toch gives us a specimen of his skillful craftsmanship 
and flexible talent. Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, which 
closed this concert, was given a remarkably vivid and spir- 
itually concentrated reading, one that showed Dr. Unger 
at his best. 

A Mopern Dance SYMPHONY 

This gifted young conductor led the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra for the second time within a week, at a moment’s 
notice taking the place of Joseph Krips, from Karlsruhe 
who was suddenly taken ill. A spirited performance of 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony was Unger’s contribution to 
the program. The absence of Krips induced the soloist, 
Wilhelm Grosz, to undertake—and accomplish—the hazard- 
ous feat of conducting his own new piano concerto, op. 24, 
from the keyboard while playing the difficult solo part. 

Grosz, who is well known as a specialist in modern dances, 
has attempted in this work a symphonic treatment of the 
Tango, Shimmy, Boston and Charleston. It is an interesting 
experiment and has been carried out with considerable talent 
and artistry. But it remains no more than an experiment, 
for the characteristic rhythms and melodies of the modern 
dance forms, after all, constitute too light and insignificant 
material for the construction of a durable, symphonic struc- 
ture. It is doubtful whether even Beethoven could have 
succeeded in making symphonies and concertos out of 
waltzes, minuets, polkas and quadrilles. 

SuAvitcH Wins Success 

The American conductor, Vladimir Shavitch, who is di- 
recting a number of concerts of the Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra, has already made several appearances and won great 
success. He has been unanimously recognized as a conductor 
of excellent technical training, and one who can completely 
impose his will upon the orchestra. He is able to achieve 


LA ARGENTINA. 


where she opened her Far East tour. 


Honolulu was observed with the traditional rites. 
La Argentina (pictured at the extreme right) and her party proceeded to Yokohama 


his desired artistic results and has revealed a vivid tempera- 
ment as well as a keen sense for subtle rhythmic and color 
effects. His clear understanding of modern problems makes 
him a particularly impressive interpreter of contemporary 
music. Brahms’ C minor symphony was the principal work 
on his first program and his soloist was Samuel Feinberg, 
from Moscow, a pianist of extraordinary accomplishments, 
who gave a masterly performance of Prokofieff’s third con- 
certo. 

Another recent visitor was Albert Coates, the distinguished 
English conductor, who was invited by the Berlin Broad- 
casting Company to conduct their orchestra in a program 
of all- English music. This was Coates’ debut in Germany, 
and his vigorous, healthy, natural and lucid style of con- 
ducting was much appreciated here. His program included 
a Purcell suite in his own arrangement, Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations and Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony. 

A New SYMPHONY 

One of the new works to be performed at the forth- 
coming chamber music festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music in Geneva is Max Butting’s third 
symphony and it had its premiere at Erich Kleiber’s seventh 
concert with the State Symphony Orchestra. The score 
shows Butting’s remarkable constructive abilities and his 

(Continued on page 10) 


Elly Ney Triumphs in Boston Recital 


Hill's Symphony Played Again—Hankins, Ferlazzo, 
Shubow, Gettys and Johnson Heard 


Boston.—In her second recital this season, at Jordan Hall, 
given on Saturday afternoon, March 23, Elly Ney delighted 
in a program whose intrinsic interest was enhanced by the 
pianist’s superb treatment. To Brahms’ F minor Sonata, to 
Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, the Pathetic, she brought in- 
vigorating new life. The well known notes took on added 
significance, the romantic phrases lingered in the memory, 
reminiscent of things heard often, but hardly till now under- 
stood. Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words and his Rondo 
Capriccioso were warm with imaginative content ; Schubert’s 
Variations, again, his Moments Musicaux, and F minor 
Impromptu, almost sparkled as they flowed. In Chopin and 
Liszt, Mme. Ney nearly appealed to a second sense, the sense 
of vision; so suggestive was her coloring. Many encores 
were naturally demanded. 

CuHRoMATIC CLUB 

The Chromatic Club gave a concert at the Copley Plaza 
on Tuesday morning, March 19. Baldassare Ferlazzo and 
Richard Malaby performed on violin and piano Brahms’ A 
Major Sonata. A most delightful part of the morning was 
the singing of Elsie Lovell Hankins, Beatrice Warden 
Roberts accompanying, in two groups of songs diaphanous in 
the purity of tone, kaleidoscopic in variety. Richard Malaby 
played Mozart, Fauré, and Brahms interestingly on the 
piano. The concert closed with numbers for violin by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko and Pugnani-Kreisler, played by 
Mr. Ferlazzo. It deserves to be mentioned, how particularly 
refreshing music is in the morning. 

Frances GEtTrys 
Genuine eagerness infused the singing of Frances Gettvs, 
soprano, at Jordan Hall Monday evening, March 25. The 
selections were attractive, com- 
mendably original, and the range, 
power and quality of the singer’s 
voice pleased the large audience 
greatly. Mozart’s Mia speranza 
idorata (Recit e Rondo) led off. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Aimant la rose, 
le rossignol, flute obligato by Har- 
land A. Richer, proved charming. 
Nin, Sadero, Santoliquido, in Span- 
ish and Italian melodies were grati- 
fying intimations of Miss Getty’s 
independence of thought and undic- 
tated feelings. Equally pleasing 
was Lieurance’s The Red Birds 
Sing O’er the Crystal Spring, flute 
bligato again by Mn Richer. Ac- 
companying Miss Gettys was Mme. 
Pieretto-Bianco, who performed 
admirably in her own right. 
Hitt Work GIvEN BY 
SYMPHONY 


Harvard’s popular Professor Hill 
was present and acknowledged 
numerous calls, at the presentation 
of his Symphony in B flat, Op. 34, 
at the Saturday evening concert 
of the Boston Symphony. The 
piece bears hearing well, on ac- 
count of its being exempt from 
both personal and scholastic idio- 
syncrasy, and while not especially 


From Honolulu, 


fertile a melodic 


barren. 


way, yet pleasant and by no means 


RutH SHUBOW 

An exacting program was given with much vitality when 
Miss Ruth Shubow took her place at the piano at Jordan 
Hall Tuesday evening, March 26. Schubert’s Sonata, E 
flat major, introduced the youthful performer to her public. 
This offe ring served as the criterion for the evening. Miss 
Shubow is well endowed for facile and even strenuous ex- 
pression. She has gone far along the road of rounding this 
out into true lyricism. Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition, and Schumann’s Papillons were played with consid- 
erable success. Leginska’s Cradle Song and Dance of a 
Puppet were pleasing items. Two numbers by Chopin con- 
cluded the entertainment. 

THOMAS JOHNSON 

On Sunday afternoon, March 24, Jordan Hall sounded to 
the sonorous tenor voice of Thomas Johnson. Mr. Johnson's 
vocal apparatus is well used by him; the rich Negro over- 
tones are made the most of; and the meaning of the songs 
are intelligently as well as sincerely translated into musical 
equivalent. Italians, French, and English composers were 
represented. Donizetti’s Una Furtiva Lagrima was particu 
larly well done. The last group was of Spirituals, which 
were given in the proper vein, and found great ~ Elwyn 
Barrow accompanied very satisfactorily. .M.F. 


Dreigroschen Oper a Fiasco 
in Zurich 


A Fine Electra- 


Ziricu.—Kurt Weill’s adaptation of The Beggar’s Opera, 
which, in his version entitled Dreigroschen Oper, had such 
a success in Berlin and dozens of other German cities, has 
been nothing short of a catastrophe here. After playing 
four evenings to decreasing audiences, it had to be removed. 

In sharp contrast to this performance was the one of 
Strauss’ Elektra. This opera was extraordinarily well staged 
by Alois Hofmann, who has been engaged as leading stage 
manager for the Munich Opera for next year. The singers, 
too, were excellent, Elisabeth Delius giving a magnificent 
performance of Elektra, while Maria Miilkens as Klytem- 
nestra and Elsa Schulz as Chrysothemis were fervently ap- 
plauded. 

Felix Weingartner was especially feted here on the occa- 
sion of his last visit. As guest conductor of the Tonhalle 
Orchestra, he gave exemplary and deeply impressive per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and eighth 
symphony. His own third symphony, called the Viennese 
Symphony, received lively acclamations. 

There will be no festival proper here this spring, but the 
Opera will close, as during the past few years, with an 
Italian season under the management of Max Sauter-Fal- 
briards. These “seasons” have always been noted for their 
first rank artists who come from the leading Italian thea- 
ters. < 


Weingartner Feted 


Goldman Organizes the Band Masters 


Edwin Franko Goldman has organized the bandmasters of 
America into an association. John Philip Sousa has been 
elected honorary vice-president and the officers are as fol- 
lows: Edwin Franko Goldman, president; Victor J. Grabel 
of the Chicago Symphony Band, vice-president ; Captain Wm. 
J. Stannard of the United States Army Band, secretary and 
treasurer. The members, besides the officers named, are: 
Herbert L. Clarke, director of the Municipal Band of Long 
Seach, Cal.; Patrick Conway, of Conway’s Band; A. A. 
Harding, of the University of Illinois; ges Taylor Bran- 
son, of the United States Marine Band; ——— Charles 
O'Neill, bandmaster of the Citadel in Quebec, Canada; Lieu- 
tenant Benter, of the United Ste ates Navy Band, of Wash- 
ington; Arthur Pryor of Pryor’s Band, and numerous others. 

One of the objects of this organization will be an attempt 
to secure the adoption of a universal band instrumentation 
so that band publications in all countries will be interchange- 
able. Mr. Goldman calls attention to the fact that while the 
symphony orchestra has been for many years practically 
unchanged except for the gradual increase in the number of 
woodwind and brass instruments used, band instrumentation 
has never become stabilized and is still so indefinite that 
there are differences between bands even in our own country 
The desire of the association is to stabilize in some manner, 
and there is no doubt that the energetic Mr. Goldman and 
his associates will accomplish this 


No Prizes for Naumberg Contestants 

The final auditions of the Naumberg Musical Foundation, 
which awards New York debuts each season to a limited 
number of outstanding young musical artists, were held 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. Following the 
auditions Walter W. Naumberg, president of the Foundation 
announced that after due consideration the judges had d« 
cided that none of the candidates this year have shown 
enough merit to deserve a prize. The judges were: Alex 
ander Lambert, W. J. Henderson, Willem Willeke and 
Adamo Didur. 


New Chorus Amplifier to Be Used at Munich 
Festival 

apparatus, for increasing the volume 

of sound of the chorus, which has been invented and manu- 

factured by the firm of Siemens and Halske, will be used 

for the first time at Munich Festival performances next 

summer. N. 


Municu.—A new 
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Ida Rubinstein’s Ballet Vienna’s Latest Sensation 


Horowitz Conquers the Town—American Pianist’s 


Debut—A Visit from Nedbal—Strauss 


Conducts 


Vienna.—The writer of these lines has only recently 
bewailed, in these columns, what appears to be the ultimate 
outcome of a long-waged battle, namely the musical hegemony 
of Berlin over Vienna. I fear I have been misunderstood, 
and the more or less polite reproaches which have since 
reached my office from American lovers of this city demand 
an explanation. Surely I did not mean to give Berlin the 
preference over Vienna; surely I did not exalt German 
“zip” above Austrian aristocratic reserve. Everyone will 
admit Berlin's economic superiority; and, in this scribe’s 
opinion, it is by means of this alone that the capital of 
Germany—temporarily, as all good Austrians hope—succeeds 
in rallying its forces and energies, sometimes at the expense 
of Vienna. 

It is that is lacking in Vienna’s musical 
organism. the greatest opera house, the finest 
orchestra and perhaps the best oratorio chorus in all Central 
Europe. What is absent is that proverbial German gift for 
organization. The visits of German orchestras and choruses 
have afforded opportunitic s for comparison and have proved 
that they are superior in drill and diligence, while in tonal 
beauty and inherent musicality the Vienna organizations are 
ahead. The German players and singers are like 
armor; the conductor is their god as the Kaiser 
their Lord of War. In Vienna the players obey 
their conductor, not from force of duty, but because he is 
their colleague and collaborator. They rehearse more in 
3erlin, and improvise more in Vienna. The result he re is 
more inspired, more spontaneous. It is “collectivism,” if 
you will, that triumphs with the Berliners, and individualism 
that wins the here. 


Bu 


No soon r, 


quality 
She 


not 
has 


easily 
1 

soldiers in 

was once 


day 
Jun 
last letter the 


FesTIVAL PLANNED FOR 
however, had I decried in my 
lack of organized effort in Austria, thari welcome news 
furnished evidence to the contrary. The Austro-American 
Institute of Vienna has just issued its program for the com- 
ing summer months, and makes tempting —— s. For one 
thing, Geza de Kresz, a figure familiar enough both here and 
in America, is on the faculty as the violin class. 
Another nization, somewhat hazy so far, promises a 
summer course of musical tuition for the Salzkammergut, 
and Salzburg itself has founded what is ambitiously an- 
nounced as an Orchestral Academy of her own. What with 
the Salzburg Festival now assured, Salzburg and the vicinity 
will have a lively musical summer. Vienna goes still farther 
afield this year, with “Musical Weeks” promising operatic 
and dramatic sensations for the first half of June, including 
a huge 1 to be organized by Rudolph von Laban, 
the modern German dance 

things to a formula: let Berlin 
\ustria’s musical life extends < 
there is no country in all 
beauty, and none with an 
the enjoyment and recreation 
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dance festiva 
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thrive during 
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To reduce 
the winter months 
the year. And rightly so, for 
Europe to rival her summer 
atmosphere more congenial to 
of the tired musician 


Snowrnounp Roaps No Opstactt 


To return 
winter of our 
ot Ida 
the world over 
untiring enthusiasm 
and ambition 
time A 


alluring summer prospects to this cold 
ontent, let us record the Viennese advent 
ith her ballet. Her name is now known 
Five continents know this gifted woman’s 
for art and its beauty, her relentless 
Vienna has only now seen her for the 
foretaste of her energy and capability was 
provided by her punctual arrival, accompanied by Maurice 
Ravel, at the head of her troupe of sixty dancers, with 
scenery and costumes, in spite of the 


50.000 —- oft 
snowb« ir had been keeping Vienna without 
water, 


Rubinstein w 


energy 


first 


ads_ which 

and even 
saw Diaghileff here last season. He was 
” perhaps, more experimental. Rubinstein is some- 
reserved when it comes to experiments. She seeks 
not problems, in art. She brings settings and cos- 
Benois) of unprecedented lavishness, perfect 
and beautiful music, most of it written for her own 
exclusive use. We did not see her new Stravinsky ballets; 
two nights were not enough to display her entire repertory. 
However, we Princesse with Rimsky- 
} music in the spirit of the old Russian 


We 
“moder 
what 
beauty, 


tumes 


more 


(by 


dancers 


did see La Cvyene, 


\ orsakoft’s conceived 


SETTING FOR 


The music is by 


Schubert and Liszt, 


RUBINSTEIN’S BALLET, 


orchestrated t 


3allet; also David, with rather unimportant music by young 
Sauguet, but with a marvelously histrionic role for Rubin- 
stein; The Wedding of Psyche and Amor, for which Honeg- 
ger orchestrated music by Bach—a gorgeous baroque specta- 
cle—and Nocturne, a ravishingly beautiful choreographic 
fantasy of Spain. 

3 ALLETS 

were the two ballets by Ravel, 
Bolero and La Valse, with the maitre at the conductor’s 
desk. We viewed the latter with mixed feelings: Ravel 
originally wrote it (as Souvenir de Vienne) for Vienna— 
for the Staatsoper, in fact. But Richard Strauss, in his 
directoral period, preferred to produce his own Schlagobers 
and it remained for a foreign troupe to bring us this 
Viennese ballet. Mme. Nijinska achieved marvels with the 
choreography. I doubt whether Paris will like it; it is not 
Parisian nor indeed Viennese, but interesting, mode rn, dar- 
ing; a perfect specimen of “abstract” dancing. 

And then there was Bolero. A “coup” in every sense. 
Scenically and choreographically marvelous. Picture a dark 
Spanish tavern, dimly lit by a big lamp suspended over a 
huge table. On this enormous table the dancing girl, sur- 
rounded by young men. Perched on low chairs, they follow 
her enticing movements, stolidly at first, gradually becoming 
more and more inspired, until finally they are carried away 
and pulling out their knives in a paroxysm of emotional 
excitement join in the dance. It is one continuous crescendo 
of action. The music consists of a single phrase, repeated 
over and over again, passing through all the instruments, 
increasing in dynamics until the great climax when it sud- 
denly stops, leaving a breathless silence and a ghostly group 
of people. The ballet is a triumph of musical fancy, of scenic 
effectiveness, of choreographic bravura; a triumph for Ida 
Rubinstein, for Nijinska, for the troupe—and for Ravel; a 
performance worth going miles to see. 


FASCINATING 
The high lights, however, 


Horow1tz CONQUERS 
A compatriot of Ida Rubinstein, Vladimir Horowitz, cele- 
brated a triumph in ge at the same time. He came, 
played and conquered. He showed his quality in the opening 
bars of his first piece, Liszt's B minor Sonata. There was 
an electric tension in the hall at once and it discharged itself 





IDA RUBINSTEIN IN DAVID. 
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Milhaud. 


AIME, SETTING 
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April 6, 1929 
in the young Russian’s reading of what is otherwise a rather 
tawdry composition. To praise Horowitz to American 
readers is carrying coals to Newcastle. Suffice it to say that 
his was a success rarely found in the annals of this city. 
The Viennese loved him and he loved them at once. So 
when blizzards retained him here three days beyond his 
schedule, with Budapest audiences waiting, Vienna did not 
mind. 

Next door to the scene of Horowitz’s triumphs, 
Doriman, a young Russian pianist from Paris, 
simultaneous debut. She, too, at once established herself as 
a fine artist of the poetic, lyric type. Not a tempest like 
Horowitz, but rather a mild, gentle breeze. Her finest 
achievement was Mozart’s C major Sonata, played with 
finesse and subtlety, while compositions by young Russians 
came a close second. 


Ania 
made a 


AMERICAN Pranist’s SuccessFuL Drsut 

America has the reputation of producing fine voices, but 
this season it is the influx of gifted American pianists that 
is conspicuous. One of the most interesting and promising 
of these is Adelaide Berkman, a Chicago product who has 
just had her last finishing touches in Vienna. She is still 
young but already fully developed, with the insight and 
stage presence of a mature artist. A formidable program 
ranging from Friedmann Bach to Schumann, Liszt and 
the moderns bespoke her great technical resources and wide 
emotional scope. A few days after her appearance we heard 
her teacher, that brilliant Viennese pianist, Paul Weingarten, 
one of Vienna’s most prominent pianistic tutors. He is the 
youngest—and perhaps the last—surviving pianist of classic 
status. A favorite pupil of Sauer at one time, he is now 
the venerable pianist’s equal in public esteem. His style is 
clear and his personality compelling. 

Among these pianists—and their number has been legion 
this season—not the least interesting are those who primarily 
interpret their own works. Really fine pianists are rare 
among this species, but Alexander Tscherepnine, the young 
Russian, is one of the exceptions. At the last Workmen’s 
Concert he played his piano concerto, No. 1, with all the 
force and almost barbaric virtuosity which this brilliant 
piece demands. The neo-Russian influence is evident in his 
composition, but it is astoundingly modern even now, twelve 
years after its conception, and extremely original for a 
composer then 17 years old. Its effect was electrifying and 
its appeal immediate. 

The modernistic tendency in the young composer mani- 
fested itself even more forcibly, however, in his Well Tem- 
pered Violoncello heard on another occasion, when he divided 
his time impartially between the piano and bass drum. It 
was great fun, if you will, but also solid musical nourish- 
ment. The melodist in Tscherepnine spoke more clearly from 
his piano trio—performed with Louis W. Krasner, that ex- 
cellent young American violinist, and Joachim Stutsc hewsky, 
a fine cellist—but it is the Cossack blood in the young 
Russian that I like best. 

VIENNA 

The concerts of the Tonkiinstler Society, that struggling 
organization, continue their brave fight for existence. Guest 
conductors are the rule there this year, and the latest, Oscar 
Nedbal, received a royal welcome home. The sturdy, tem- 
peramental conductor, now operatic director of the Press- 
burg National Theater, was Furtwangler’s predecessor in 
the Tonktinstler Society in pre-war days. It was good to 
see the rotund, genial man (an immensely successful 
operetta-composer, incidentally) back in his old place and 
commanding the old forces. By way of novelty he per- 
formed orchestral songs by Max Ast, the Viennese com- 
poser who governs the destinies of the Austrian radio 
service. They are excellently scored examples of moderately 
modern lyricism, Straussian in mood and a boon to the 
concert singer in quest of grate ful new songs. 

Strauss himself came to the aid of the Symphony Or- 
chestra’s cash account by volunteering his services as con- 
ductor for a benefit concert. Surprisingly—or not—the 
public response was extremely meagre, and, in spite of ex- 
tensive publicity, the hall was but half filled. Strauss’ 
seemingly contradictory situation—god-like honors showered 
upon him in the press and in society, and empty houses 
whenever he conducts—is really puzzling. The presence of 
Strauss is an ornament on Vienna’s musical facade, of 
which everyone is proud but which few care to look at. 
With his concerts half empty and his operas, as a rule, 
poorly attended (even when he conducts them), Strauss 
might well inscribe his works with the motto with which 
Lessing prefaced his poems: “Wir wollen weniger erhoben 
und fleissiger gelesen sein” (“We want to be praised less 
and read more”). Pau. BECHERT. 
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Charles 
Naegeleé 


“An interesting pianist 
of decided individuality.” 


-—New York Telegram. 





“Charm and poetry.”— 
N. Y. Times. 


Mr. Naegelé uses and endorses exclusively the 


“Unveiled strength stood 


7 forth from a keenly intuitive 
a win eemoaa ¢ style.’"— Boston Transcript. 


“A musician of true tem- 
the Raddein Piene. Company perament and _ sensibility.” — 
Gentlemen: La Comoedia, Paris. 
Permit me to congratulate 
you on the superb quality of your “Masterly style.”— 
instruments which I find ever more ; London Times. 


beautiful. mee . 
“A pianist of outstanding 


In concert, as in the studio, ability.” — 
they are as sympathetic as they are Manchester Guardian. 


marvellously responsive. 
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Berlin 


EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS IN 1929 
(Revised List) 
APRIL 


Opera Festival. 

Seventh Festival of International Society for Contemporary Music. 
-Third Rhenish Music Festival. 
Congress for Musical Education. 
. Shakespeare Birthday Festival. 
International Season, Royal Opera, 
Hans Pfitzner Week. 


(Continued from page 7) 
mastery of the modern technic. Melodically, however, the 
work is rather barren and was given a cool reception. The 
rest of the program included two pieces from Albeniz’s 
Iberia, orchestrated by Arbos, which are full of character- 
istic Spanish color and decidedly effective; a suite for string 
orchestra from Herman Schein’s Banchetto Musicale of 
1617, unpretentious, simple, but noble music, and Schubert's 
‘little’ C major symphony—No. 6 in Kleiber’s Schubert 
cycle. It reflects Haydn, Mozart and Rossini more than 
Jeethoven, but, like his other symphonies, despite its fam- 
ous models, it remains thoroughly Schubertian with its 
wealth of melody and characteristic tone. 

A Hunprep YEARS AFTER 

A remarkable day in the history of the Singakademie was 
March 10, the hundredth anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
famous first performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 
That important event kas contributed more than anything 
else to the renaissance of John Sebastian Bach’s works, at 
that time almost completely forgotten, and, consequently, 
to the development of his enormous spiritual influence, 
which is still undiminished in 1929. The celebration of this 
anniversary by the Singakademie and its conductor, Georg july 25-28 
Schumann, took the form of a festival concert of music by jun, yo tag 
Bach and Mendelssohn, with addresses and lectures by July 25-Aug. 
Bach experts, and a performance of the complete St. Mat- 
thew Passion, with none of the customary cuts. 

Since this complete per forman ce requires about five hours, 
it was given in two sections, with an hour’s intermission. 
Though a complete performance is possible only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, it is nevertheless indispensable to 
those who really wish to know this unparalleled master- 
piece. It is worth the trouble, for only in this way is the 
grandiose architecture of the entire composition revealed, 
while a number of the pieces which are usually cut, and are 
therefore almost unknown, are of highest artistic value. 


Date Place Event 


April 1-14 Cologne 
April 6-10 
April 7-10 
April 8-15.. ee ee OO 

April 15-May Coe . Stratford-on-Avon 
April 22- June 28. .London. 

April 27-May 5... . Munich 


Barmen. . 


Covent Garden. 


Second Schumann Festival. 
Berlin Festival eeks. 
....Music Festival (Furtwangler) 
eer Seventh Brahms Festival (Furtwangler). 
Fourth German Handel Festival. 


DE ere Zwickau 
May 19- a 23. 
- Heidelberg 


o* a 
"Halle 


: Berlin Festival Weeks (continued). _ 
..-Vienna Mus’c Weeks. 
.59th Tonkinstlerfest: Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein (all Opera). 
99th Nether Rhenish Music Festival. 
..17th German Bach Festival and Congress of the New Bach Society. 
. Historical Palace Concerts. 
-Eighth Mozart Festival 
Second Singers’ Week. 


JULY 

..German Chamber Music Festival (formerly 
. Wagner and Mozart Opera Festival. 

..Upper Rhenish Church Music Festival and 
Forest Operatic Festival 


AUGUST 
Wagner and Mozart Opera Festival (continued). 
First ag Pare pee Holiday Music Conference. 

, Mozart Festival. 

Liverpool (Eng.)...... National Welsh Eisteddfod. 

. Haslemere (Eng.) :Dolmetsch Chamber Music 


SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER 
..+-..Worcester (Eng.).......... Three Choirs Festival. 
....Mainz Congress of Music Pedagogues. 
..»Hannover Congress for School Music. 


Berlin. . 

-Vienna.. 
..Duisburg... 

Diisseldorf. . . 


May 19- sok 23. 


June 2-16 


_. Bruchsal..... 
Warzburg.. 
Nuremberg..... 


June 29-July 


Baden-Baden Donaueschingen). 


Freiburg . Minster Plays. 


Zoppot 


announced)..... 


July 23-Aug. 30 
August 2-9 
August 4-30.... 
August 5-10... 
August 19-31.. 


Lausanne 
Salzburg. . 


Festival 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Od. 14-20. .<.,.5;. 











f such difficulty that it was considered unsingable at the 


Although Furtwangler’s wonderful performance of the Pas- 
sion had taken place only a few weeks before, thus inviting 
comparison, the Singakademie performance, entirely differ- 
ent as it was, both in spirit and technic, was able to hold its 
own, and must be counted among the most memorable of 
musical experiences. Its effect was due more to the*im- 
pression as a whole, than to any exceptionally striking 
details. 

A valuable gift was presented to the visitors on this oc- 
casion, namely an historical essay written by Professor 
Schiinemann, the director of the Hochschule, on the redis- 
covery of Bach by Karl Friedrich Zelter, Mendelssohn’s 
teacher, who at that time was director of the Singakademie. 
New and surprising facts of interest in the history of the 
Bach movement are here presented for the first time, and 


but was given its first performance as a complete entity in 0 


Dr. Ludwig Landshoff’s version. It was very interesting to 
hear this peculiar work, but it must be admitted that the 
impression it produced waz somewhat disappointing, for 
Bach’s artificial and extremely complicated canons cannot, 
in their unmatched cleverness, be appreciated, nor even 
properly perceived by the ear, but only by a combination of 
eye and ear, of reading and hearing. Thus the canonic part 
of the work fell rather flat, whereas the better known por- 
tions, the splendid six-part ricercar and trio for flute, violin 
and harpsichord (with Alice Ehlers at the keyboard) were 
extremely enjoyable. 
A CHoraL Tour DE Force 

Bruno Walter recently conducted a performance of Bee- 

thoven’s Missa Solemnis which was on a very high artistic 


time it was written. It was performed by Hugo Ridel and 
his splendid body of singers with absolute precision, clearness 
and beauty of tone. Hermann Schey, one of the best Ger- 
man concert singers, contributed songs by Brahms and Wolf, 
accompanied by Erwin Bodky. 
MaazFL PLrAys FourtH TIME 

Marvin Maazel has given as many as four recitals with 
a constantly growing success, which is reflected in the en- 
thusiastic press notices as well as in the great interest evi- 
denced by the public. He seems destined to achieve inter- 
national fame. Horowitz has given a second recital in which 
he again charmed and fascinated his audience. Wilhelm 
Kempffi, a pianist of decided individuality followed up his 
great success as a soloist in one of Furtwangler’s concerts, 


one can now clearly see how Zelter’s preparatory work made 
it possible for Mendelssohn to proceed to the actual resur- 
rection of the Passion music. 
AN INTERESTING 
Another interesting Bach performance was the revival of 
his Musikalisches Opfer (Musical Homage) in the arrange- 
ment of Dr. Ludwig Lz ands hoff. After the Art of the Fugue 
was revived in the late Wolfgang Graeser’s setting with such 
success, a number of other young musicians turned their 
attention to other “problematical” Bach works, among them 
the Musikalisches Opfer. This work is written on a theme 
by Frederick the Great, who gave it to Bach as a basis for 
improvisation. Bach wrote variations on it in canonic style, 
but in very sketchy form, leaving many details open to spec- 
ulation 
It has 


with a second orchestral appearance. His colleague, Edwin 
Fischer on this occasion deserted the keyboard for the baton 
and conducted the orchestra. Kempff played concertos by 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, excelling especially in the last 
composer’s D minor concerto which he played in a pas- 
sionate, grandiose style. 

Cecilia Hansen, Russian violinist, gave 
recital in conjunction with Michael Raucheisen. Her noble 
tone, rhythmic energy and brilliant virtuosity are dis- 
tinguishing traits of her art. Two first class quartet or- 
ganizations must be mentioned here, if only briefly. One is 


level as far as the orchestral and choral work was concerned. 
But, as nearly always happens in Beethoven’s choral works, 
the soloists were only partially adequate. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that Bethoven’ s manner of writing for solo 
voices, especially for tenor and soprano, is antagonistic to 
completely satisfactory performance. 

The Berlin Cathedral Chorus—or Dom Chor, as it is 
better known-—is one of the finest and most renowned male 
choirs in Europe. It recently showed off its admirable train- 
ing under Hugo Riidel, and its beautiful voices, in a most 
exacting program of a cappella music including works by 
old masters like Gallus and Caldara, as well as extremely the Guarnieri Quartet which has now achieved full recog- 
a compositions by Brahms (eight-part chorus nee nition of its refined, polished, and tonally beautiful playing. 

est und Gedenkspriiche, op. 121) ; Friedrich Gernsheim A. - The other is the splendid Kolisch quartet from Vienna, 
west 1 also for eight part chorus) = — which presented a classical program this time, playing a 
eaten. , _ - s : Brahms quartet from memory, a novel and astonishing feat 

2 : in ensemble art. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


Bacu Curiosity 


a very enjoyable 


now been arranged by various musical scholars, 





First Time in America 


EDITH NICHOLS 


Authorized Exponent of 
LILLI LEHMANN 


Vanni Marcoux on the Riviera 

Vanni Marcoux writes the Musicat Cou- 
RIER as follows: “We have just arrived after a fairly good 
crossing, but we have found winter here—a winter much 
colder than we spent in Chicago. We were unable to make 
the trip by machine from Paris to Cannes, due to the state 
of the roads and we were compelled to go by train. 

“T made the creation of Don Quichotte, which was a real 
triumph, artistically and financially. The house was sold out. 
Here is an opera that should be given again in Chicago.” 

Mr. Marcoux enclosed some of the press notices he re- 
ceived both at the concert given by him on February 23 and 
of Don Quichotte. Reviewing his opera performance,. Le 
Petit Nigois stated “Don Quichotte is Vanni Marcoux; Van- 
ni Marcoux is Don Quichotte.” Then the reviewer, Ray- 
mond Baudry, writes a full column analyzing and praising 
the work of the singer-actor, whom he calls “the great 
Marcoux, artistically speaking.” In recital, too, Marcoux 
made a great hit, singing old Italian songs and modern 
compositions at a concert under the leadership of Reynaldo 
Hahn. 


From Cannes, 


offers complete, intensive courses based on Mme. Lehmann’s famous vocal principles 
Thoroughly practical; invaluable for students, professional and teacher. 
Two series of Master Classes, May 6 to June 7; and June 17 to July 19. 
Fifteen lessons, 3 times weekly. Fee, $150. Private tuition in New York 
and also in Salzburg during summer. 
Vocal diagnosis and audition arranged. 


Booklet C on Request 
EpitH NICHOLS, 222 W. 83d St., New York. 


Secretary, Endicott 8877 
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P Maaszel’s Third Berlin Recital 
Ernestine A warm welcome and brilliant ovation were tendered 


CHUM NN HEINK Maazel at his third Berlin recital this season. Persistent 
A -” 


applause from the audience continued until finally the lights 
America’s Beloved Singer recommends the following of THE 


of the hall were turned out. Although twelve of the pieces 
on this program were new, Maazel was compelled to play 
WITMARK BLACK AND WHITE SERIES for radio and 
concert singers 


thirteen encores, the same number as given at his second 
The Dawn Brought Me Love and You 


recital there, and, following the concert, many well known 
musicians congratulated him on his remarkable success. A 

Mammy’s Little Kinky Headed Boy 

Just Been Wond’ring 


fourth recital in Berlin is scheduled for the near future. 
Maazel also played recently in Brandenburg and Dussel- 
Across the River 
Smilin’ Thru 


dorf with splendid success. 
Lamplit Hour 





(K ountz) 
(Trinkaus) 
. (Canning) 


Berlin Orchestra on Tour 
At the last Sunday concert of the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, under Vladimir Shavitch, a novelty was played 
which was received with cordial applause. This was a 
piano concerto by Heintze, brilliantly played by Wittkowsky. 
In addition to this interesting work the orchestra gave a 
magnificent rendition of Death and Transfiguration, at the 
conclusion of which the orchestra and the conductor were 
rewarded with cheers, long and loud. 
On the day following this concert, Shavitch and the or- 
chestra left for a tour of Southern Germany. 
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‘EDWARD JOHNSON 


PREMIERE CREATION, 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 21, 1929 








“In the last act Mr. Johnson rose to the occasion and unleashed a 
virility of song and bearing that made him the focus of the 
drama.”—By Richard L. Stokes, Evening World, March 22, 1929. 


“I applaud Edward Johnson for his capable and unsparing 
effort to respond to the exorbitant vocal and dramatic exigen- 
cies of Fra Gherardo. Certainly his delivery of the text testified 
both to his mastery of the Italian tongue and to his determination to 
declaim his role with justness of emphasis and color.”—By Pitts 
Sanborn, New York Telegram, March 22, 1929. 


“He was intelligent as he invariably is, and he had made a search- 
ing study of the difficult music.”—By W.J. Henderson, New York 
Sun, March 22, 1929. 


“Johnson puts tremendous sincerity and verve into his singing and 
acting of the Fra. The tenor’s voice was in fine fettle at the pre- 
miere last night and he scored a striking personal success.”—By 
Leonard Liebling, New York American, March 22, 1929. 


“The chief burden of the performance so far as the singers were 
concerned, was borne by Edward Johnson, and he put his whole 
heart into the role. He made it convincing. There was a tre- 
mendous amount of music to it, which he sang intelligently and with 
great power.”—By Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal, March 
22, 1929. 


“Mr. Johnson, in the difficult title role, performed what was 
clearly a labor of love. He sang and acted with a fervor and con- 
viction that must surely have given the character every possible 
advantage.”—By Lawrence Gilman, Herald Tribune, March 22, 1929. 


“Mr. Johnson sang with his customary fine intelligence.”—By 
Olin Downes, New York Times, March 22, 1929. 


“He sang his recitative with the same skill that he sings his speech 
of Pelleas. In the prison scene he was challenged by a superb deliv- 
ery of the lines of the Podesta by Ezio Pinza and he met this chal- 
lenge by highly intensified and dramatically effective singing.” 
—By Oscar Thompson, New York Evening Post, March 22, 1929. 


“Edward Johnson is the Fra. His reading is thoughtful, reserved 
and intelligent, and even at times frenzied and mystical. To my 
mind no finer work has ever been done by the American tenor, 
and no better conception presented by any singer of the company in 
years.”—By Charles D. Isaacson, Morning Telegraph, March 22, 


1929. 


“A Virility of Song and Bearing That Made Him the Focus of the Drama” 
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Foreign News in Brief 











THat Won AMERICAN PRIZE 
BerLin.—The pantomime, Der Gaukler und das Klingel- 
spiel (Li-Shan-Pe), by the Hamburg composer, Hermann 
Erdlen, which won the American Symphony Prize, recently 
had its first public performance in Hamburg under the lead- 
ership of the composer. T 
GABRILOWITSCH TO PLAY AT 


PREMIERE OF SYMPHONY 


BrauMs Festival 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be one of the soloists 
Brahms Festival, which will be given in Jena 
this year from May 29-June 2. Two of the others will be 
Karl Erb and B gee y Hubermann. The Choir from St. 
lhomas’ in Leiy ill also, take part in the festival, which 
will be under ip of Wilhelm Furtwangler. T. 
PROGRAM OF THE TONK(t 
Festival of the Allgemeine 
will be held this year in 
include operas, chamber 


BERLIN 
at the seventh 


IpSsic .W 
the tant rsl 
NSTLER FESTIVAI 
instler 


which 


will 


BERLIN The Tonk 
Deutscher Mu 
Duisburg, from July 2-7, 
music small choral 

The operas 
Tullia, by Paul Ki 
Weismann; Die Gluchliche 
he given 


sikvere 


works 
Maschinist H« 


h-Schmidt 


and 
ypkins, by Max Brand; 
lraumspiel, by Richard 
Hand, by Schonberg, which will 
Dandin, by Gropp; the three 
one act operas, Paul Struver, Chemin- 
Petit, and the Heinz Tiessen, which will 
be performed on one evening; and Die Toerinnen, by Emil 
Peeters 
The chamber musi 
helm Kempff; Der 


chorus and string 


are 


together with George 
Dian 


aT 
ballet, Salambo by 


lochzei:t, by 


by Wil 
cappella 


vill include an organ sonata, 
Baum des Lebens, for an a 
Otto Crusius; Improvisations 
Hans Gebhard; Choral 
by Ernst 
soprano, 


quartet, by 
on an origingl theme for organ, by 
Suite, No. 3, for large and small chorus a cappella, 
Pepping; a cantata, Der Einsame an Gott, for 
baritone, female chorus, string orchestra and piano, by 
Philippine Schick; a string quartet by Julius Schloss; a 
sonata for flute and piano by Kurt Thomas; The 
with string quartet, by Werner Jullig; a trio for 
clarinet, flute bass clarinet by Hans Lang, and Music 
on a Choral for organ, two trumpets, soprano and male 
voices, by Karl Schaefer. cy 
KLEIBER 
Brruon.—Erich 
been appointed by the 


Seasons, 
songs 


and 


GENEVA FESTIVAL 
Kleiber, of the Berlin State 
German Section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music to conduct the German 
orchestral works at the Festival in Geneva (April 6th to 
10th). D. 
[Since receiving the above, word has come of the critical 
illness of the conductor.—Ed. ] 
Bruno WALTER DEMANDs DirECTORSHIP OF 
Orera Hous: 
Ber_in.—It is reported that an ultimatum has been sent 
by Bruno Walter, musical director of the Berlin Municipal 
Opera, to the authorities of the Berlin State Opera inform- 
ing them that he will give up his position and leave Berlin 
if he is not made general musical director of the two Ber- 
lin State Operas in addition to the Municipal Opera. He 
is demand by stating that he has received an of- 
orchestra in the United States to conduct 50 
which could be paid him in Ber- 
chief of the three houses. 
1) 


TO CONDUCT AT 


Opera, has 


BERLIN'S THREE 


explains tl 
from an 
concerts a season at a fee 
lin only if he were made opera 
PLANS OF THE BERLIN 
Bertin.—The Berlin Festival Weeks 
place from May 19-June zs, will be 
formance of the Meistersinger at the 
Linden, to be followed by 
Elopement 
series of guest performances by the 
Scala, under 
will bring out its first cycle prod 
Nibelungen 


FESTI Al STAATSOPER 


which are taking 
opened by a gala per 
Staatsoper Unter den 
a newly studied production of Mo- 
Seraglio. Then there will be a 
company of the Milan 
loscanini, and early in June the Staatsoper 
uction of the newly mounted 
well as a f Strauss operas 
under the composer’s baton. On June 17 comes the first per 
formance of Johann Strauss’ three-act operetta, The Car 
naval in Rome, and the festival will close with a 
performance of Moz litus, under Erich Kleiber 
Besides tl ficial festival evenings, the Staatsoper will 
present a survey of contemporary works which will include 
ms of Alban Berg’s Wozzek; Busoni’s Dr. Faust: 
Orpheus and Eurydice; Schillings’ Mona Lisa: 


; 
Singende Teufel 


zart’s from the 


Ring, as series of 


concert 
arts 


presentati 
Krenek’s 


Schreker’s Der Ferne Klang and Der 


MORNING POST: London 
“Perfect command of vocal grace, much beauty of 
tone and vocal expressiveness.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
“Miss Woodman’s clear and lovely voice plus her 


COURIER 


include Der Rosenkavalier, 
Agyptische Helena and In- 
H. L. 


MUSICAL 


Richard Strauss’ works will 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, Die 
termezzo. 
Do_tmetscH CoNCERT SERIES FOR LONDON 

Lonpon.—A series of five concerts of old music and 
dances will be given on June 4-5-6 under the direction of 
Arnold Dolmetsch. Besides Rach’s Goldberg Variations, to 
be played on a harpsichord by Rudolph Dolmetsch, some 
of his preludes, fugues and the Chromatic Fantasy to be 
played on a clavichord by Arnold Dolmetsch and a concert 
of Bach’s chamber music, there will be old English, French 
and Italian music of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, and 
the series will close with performances of the dances from 
which evolved the Suite, such as the Allemande, Sarabande, 
Gigue, etc. M. 3. 

UnxnowN Dvorak OpeRA DISCOVERED 

Pracue.—Among the relics left by a Prague orchestral 
musician as long ago as 1916, there was discovered the score 
of the first and third act of an unknown opera by Anton 
Dvorak entitled King and Charcoal Man. The balance of 
the score as well as the complete orchestral and vocal parts, 
all in Dvorak’s own handwriting, have now been unearthed 
among the same collection. King and Charcoal Man was 
the second of Dvorak’s operas, written in 1871. When 
completed, it was found too difficult for production and 
Dvorak recomposed the entire book without using as much 
as one bar of the old version. It is the original version 
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which has now been discovered, and is to be satihinils by the 
Czech National Opera at Prague. P 
TosCANINI AND La SCALA FOR VIENNA 
VieENNA.—Franz Schneiderhan, general director of the 
Austrian State theaters, on his return from a short trip to 
Milan announced that his efforts have succeeded in engag- 
ing the La Scala Company and Toscanini to give two guest 
performances at the Vienna Opera on May 18 and 19. The 
repertoire will be chosen from the following works: Lucia, 
I! Trovatore, Rigoletto and Falstaff. It is arranged that 
the Vienna Opera will pay a return visit at Milan in the 
spring of 1930. 8 
LeHAR AS Movie STAR 
_ VIE NNA.—Franz Lehar, successful composer-conductor 
of light operas, has just made his debut as a movie star in a 
picture written around his life and tt by a Viennese 
picture company. The film shows Lehar’s ascent from a 
modest conductor of a military band to his present fame. 
He and his discoverer and first librettist, Victor Leon, play 
the leading roles. An important part falls also to Liesl 
Goldarbeiter who has recently been elected “Miss Austria.” 
The picture is shortly to run at Vienna. ° 
VIENNA BALLET IN REBELLION 
Vienna.—A riot is threatening among the corps de ballet 
of the Vienna Opera on account of the dismissal of four 
girl dancers whom, the personnel claims, Sascha Leontieff, 
the new ballet master, discharged on personal grounds or 
without sufficient reason. The singers of the opera are com- 
pletely in pad with the ballet and have issued a reso- 


April 6, 1929 
lution to that effect. The personnel is demanding the dis- 
missal of Leontieff, and there is likely to be a long fight 
between the directorate and the membership of the Staats- 
oper. 2 
Rost Back WITH PHILHARMONIC 
Vienna.—Arnold Rosé, Vienna’s famous violinist and 
leader of the Rosé Quartet, returned to his concertmaster’s 
desk at the Philharmonic concerts after a pause of about 
twenty-five years, much to the pleasant surprise of the sub- 
scribers. The return of Rosé, brought about by the diplo- 
macy and persuasion of Dr. Wilhelm Furtwangler, ends a 
long-standing and almost historical feud which began when 
Gustav Mahler resigned from the conductor’s post of that 
organization, and Rosé, his friend and brother-in-law, dem- 
onstratively withdrew with him. 
THE SALzBurG FeEsTivaAL 1929 
SaLzpurG.—After much bargaining between the Salzburg 
Festival Society, the Austrian state, the Salzburg provincial 
government and the municipal authorities, the 1929 Festival 
is once more assured. Max Reinhardt’s open air production 
will have its annual revival, opening the four weeks’ festival 
on August 4. Strauss’ Rosenkavalier will be included in the 
schedule for the first time, Don Giovanni will be newly 
staged, and Fidelio revived in last year’s setting and cast. 
Clemens Kraus and Franz Schalk will conduct the operatic 
performances, and will share between themselves and with 
Bernhard Baumgartner, of Salzburg, eight concerts of the 
Vienna Philharmonic. A number of open-air Serenades 
of Mozart music will again be given. The dramatic program 
of the Festival, under Reinhardt’s direction, will be agreed 
upon and announced after Reinhardt’s return from America. 
B. 
Mero to Oven BAvEN-BADEN SEASON 
BApEN-BAvEN.—A symphony concert with Yolanda Mero 
of New York, as soloist on April 8, will inaugurate the 
unusually rich spring and summer program at Baden-Baden. 
The first week of May brings concerts of the Verein Sym- 
phoniehaus, together with the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Furtwangler and of the Municipal Orchestra and 
Chorus Association under Conductor Mehlich. The Mozart 
festival plays come in the middle of May, and the German 
Chamber Music Festival in the middle of July. The annual 
international automobile tournament is set for June 18 to 
23 and the international trapshooting tournament for July 
5 and 6. The “Grand Week of Baden-Baden” will be held 
from August 23 to September 9. It brings the international 
horse-races on August 23, 25, 27 and 28 and September 1. 
The week will be marked by many operatic performances, 
balls, concerts, garden festivals, etc. The golf tournament 
on the new eighteen-hole course will be held on September 
2 to 7, the autumn auto sports with balloon chase on Sep- 
tember 6 to 8, and the international tennis tournament in the 
middle of September. KB, &. 
UNUSUAL Wetz.er’s SYMPHONIC DANCE 
CoLoGNE.—The symphonic dance in Basque style, from 
Hermann Hans Wetzler’s opera, The Basque Venus, had a 
striking success at its recent premiere in concert form, 
under Dr. Karl Muck at the Hamburg Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Shortly after Max Fiedler conducted this stirring 
and original work in a symphony concert at Essen, where 
the success was so extraordinary that the work was re- 
peated a week later and with the same effect. ve 
FLORENCE STAGE Has SuccessFuL ROME 
RomE.—The American pianist, Florence Stage, now tour- 
ing Europe, had a most successful recital at the Sala Sgam- 
bati, where she captivated her large and distinguished audi- 
ence with her lovely touch, her brilliant technic and inter- 
pretative versatility. i. e. 
WEINGARTNER’S 


YOLANDA 


SUCCESS OF 


RECITAL 


Latest SymMpHOoNY TO HAveE BASEL 
PREMIERE 
Felix Weingartner’s latest symphony, La Tra- 
written in commemoration of Schubert’s 
hundredth anniversary, will have its world premiere in Basel 
next October. The work is in four movements of which 
the second is said to be a faithful working out of the 
sketches Schubert left for the third movement of his Un- 
finished symphony. M. S. 


Iraty Has Musica 
Rome.—Musicians are to be represented in Parliament in 
Italy. Mussolini has issued the decree and Maestri Adriano 
Lualdi and Giuseppe Mulé, composers both, and musical 
critic and director of the Santa Cecilia Conservatory re- 
spectively, have already been appointed. Besides these two 
representatives of music in general, two special pitch 
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was 
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are to urge the suffering cause of opera; namely Giuseppe 

Barattolo, director oi the San Carlo in Naples, and Corrado 

Marchi, director of the Carlo Felice in Genoa. r. 
Two More New EnciisH Operas To BE HEARD 

Lonnon.—Two new English operas besides Goossens’ 
Judith are to have English premieres this spring, though 
not at Covent Garden. Vaughan Williams has written the 
libretto and music of an opera on the subject of Falstaff, 
called Sir John in Love, which will be produced shortly at 
the Royal College of Music under the leadership of Mal- 
colm Sargent. 

The second opera is by Professor Donald Tovey. It is 
entitled The Bride of Dionysius and will be produced at 
the Empire Theater in Edinburgh under the baton of the 
composer. The date of this premiere has been rather un- 
fortunately fixed for the week of April 22, which is the 
opening week of Covent Garden. M. S. 

A Mozart Opera “PREMIERE” 

Bertin.—A “new” Mozart opera has been given in Gotha, 
Germany, with marked success. Entitled The Deceived 
Bridegroom, it is a combination of Mozart’s unfinished 
opera of that name (written between Die Entfiihrung and 
Figaro’s Hochzeit) and his one-act opera, Die Gans von 
Kairo. The Munich critic, Ludwig Kuscher, has combined 
the two fragments with some connecting links of his own 
and the result is said to be a very tolerable opera. 

KRENEK’S OperRA, OrPHEUS, TO HAVE BERLIN 
PERFORMANCE 

Bertin.—Ernst Krenek’s Orpheus, which had its first 
public performance in Cassel two years ago, will have its 
Berlin premiere at the end of April in the Staatsoper under 
Erich Kleiber. The libretto is by the famous Austrian 
painter, Kokoschka. ae 

$6000 ror MANuscript oF SCHUBERT'S ErL KING 

BerLtin.—The manuscript of Schubert's Erl King, which, 
as was stated in an earlier number of the MusicaLt Covu- 
RIER, was on exhibition at a dealer’s in Berlin, has been sold 
at auction to Calvary & Co. for $6,000. It brought the 
highest price in a collection which also contained manu- 
scripts and autographs of Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Ros- 
sini, Liszt, Mendelssohn and Rubinstein. The Schubert 
manuscript was his earliest version of the Erl King and 
was in the collection of Clara Schumann. 

What is said to have been the next highest sum, nearly 
$2,250, was paid for Chopin’s A flat major Polonaise, op. 
53. Schubert’s song, Vergissmeinnicht, sold for $770. It 
is also interesting to note that an odd Beethoven maru- 
script, Der Mann vom Wort, fetched $480, while the orig- 
inal manuscript of Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm went for 
$600. 

Tue Trio MonGAN PLAys FoR MUSSOLINI 


Rome.—The Morgan Sisters Trio, which has been reap- 
ing one success after another on the present Italian tour, 
has had the honor of being asked to play for Mussolini at 
his home. He expressed himself as being delighted with 
their ensemble and delicate interpretations. j 3 ae es 

SprinG ATTRACTIONS IN WIESBADEN 


WIESBADEN.—The first day of April is the opening of 
Wiesbaden’s spring season, which offers a program of varied 
attractions lasting until the middle of May. The Vienna 
Burg-Theater gives guest performances on April 10 and 11, 
and on April 30 Umberto Urbano, leading baritone of the 
Scala in Milan, will give a concert. He will also be heard in 
Verdi's Masked Ball on May 7, and in Rigoletto on May 4 
and 5. Other important musical events will be a concert 
by the Dayton Westminster Choir on May 16, guest per- 
formances of Strauss’ Egyptiaii Helen by the Berlin State 
Opera on May 10 and 12, a concert by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Furtwangler on May 5, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony on May 13, and performances in the same 
month of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, Pfitzner’s Palestrina, 
The Merchant of Venice, The Magic Flute and other of- 
ferings. N. 

SzIGETI TO PLAY IN TURKEY AND GREECE 

Lonpon.—Joseph Szigeti is still busy touring. Two con- 
certs each in Constantinople and Athens at the end of April 
follow closely upon activities in England and Italy. M. S. 

AMERICAN BARITONE ENGAGED FOR GERMAN OPERA 

Bertin.—Herman Gelhausen, an American baritone who 
has been studying the German opera repertory in Berlin 
during the past year, has been singing guest appearances at 
the Goerlitz, Graz, Plauen and other municipal theaters. 
An engagement as principal baritone at Goerlitz is pending. 

fs 


Epwin Evans to Lecture At THE UNiverSITY oF IOWA 
Lonpon.—Edwin Evans, the editor of The Dominant 
(called The Gamut in America) has accepted an invitation 
to lecture on modern music at the University of Iowa. His 
engagement is for six weeks, beginning June 2. From there 
Mr. Evans will go straight to Lausanne where he has also 
promised to lecture at the first Anglo-American Summer 
Holiday Music Conference. M. S. 
HernricH HeNnset Hotps SUMMER ScHooL IN ISCHL 
Municn.—Heinrich Hensel, the internationally known 
opera singer who has been teaching so successfully in Mu- 
nich, is moving his school, for the summer months, to Bad 
Ischl, one of Austria’s most attractive watering places. N. 
PROGRAM OF HANDEL FEsTIVAL IN HALLE 
3ERLIN.—This year’s Handel Festival, which will be held 
from May 30 to June 2, is to be given in Halle, the birth- 
place of the composer. The program includes a perform- 
ance of the opera, Julius Caesar; the oratorio, L’Allegro e 
il Pensieroso; an orchestral concert at which the Fire- 
works Music and the F major concerto (No. 29) for double 
orchestra will be played; a chamber music concert in the 
University hall, where organ music will be played on the 
baroque instrument built by Sauer; and a concert in the 
cathedral at which the anthem, Herr, mache dich auf, and 
excerpts from Judas Maccabaus will be sung. The festival 
will be under the musical direction of Prof. Alfred Rahlwes 
and Conductor Erich Band. sy 


Charlotte Lund to Present Marta 


The Charlotte Lund Opera Company has announced a 
performance of Marta on Saturday morning, April 20, at 
Town Hall, which will be for children, but is not prohibitive 
for their elders. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Rene MAISON 








Chicago Civic x 
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dive 


Let 


er ||| t 
Returned 


from triumphal tour from coast to 

coast, singing sixteen performances in eight 

weeks. Critics in all cities visited were unani- 
mous in their appreciation of the splendor of his art. 


Oakland Tribune—“Rene Maison Detroit Times—. . . long third act 
masterful as Lohengrin. . . . His narrative ... was a distinct per- 
voice has the requisite texture, sonal triumph.” 


commanding a just shading be- 
tween delicacy and power.” Detroit News—“Mr. Maison was 


a prince of Lohengrins . . . and he 
Buffalo Times—“Rene Maison gave the mighty music of the tenor 
sang the part with admirable fer- role really glorious tongue. ... His 
vor and tenderness, exhibiting a Narrative in the third act was the 
clear tenor, even and true, and most exciting single piece of sing- 
capable of great volume.” ing in the performance.” 


Buffalo Courier-Express—*. . . 
commanding stage presence com- 
bined with a voice of big range and 
beauty. ... His Farewell ... was 
an inspired performance.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Interest Unabated in Transcontinental 
Tour of Smallman A Cappella Tour 


A lively interest the country over has been manifested in 
the transcontinental tour which the Smallman a-Cappella 
Choir will undertake next season, coming from the West 
coast to the East to fulfill long awaited engagements in the 
larger cities. This Choir. under the direction of its founder, 


> THOMAS LIPTON HAS A NEW 
Sir Th spi 
Cappella Choir sing at th 
convert to thet 1 singing 

Berenice 


Smallman, 


Breakfast Club in Los 


Blythe Taylor 
director of the 


G lass, 
choir. 


John 
during the six year rf 
on the splendid musicianship of the 
great facility with 
Its programs include 
tempted by similar gr 
thirty-two 


Smallman, has elicited glowing reports from the West 
emphasis being laid 
organization and the 
which it sings music of extreme difficulty. 
intricate choral numbers rarely at- 
oups. The Choir is composed of 
and sings in half a dozen languages. 


its existence, 


mixed voices 


HOBBY 

ialties have been yacht cups and tea cups, heard the Smallman A 
Angeles and immediately became a 
The photograph shows, left to right, 
Burns, J. 


Some of the numbers—notably the Spanish ones—are sung 
in authentic Spanish costumes. 

Among the numbers which will be heard on. the Choir’s 
programs next season will be the seldom attempted Marcel- 
lus Mass of Palestrina, Bach’s Jesu, Priceless Treasure, 

Bossi’s Hymn to Raphael the Di- 
vine, the Catalonian Divendres 
Sant of Nicolau, Percy Grainger’s 
Morning Song in the Jungle, 
songs of Orlandus Lassus, Negro 
Spirituals, and French, English 
and Italian madrigals. The Choir’s 
first Eastern appearance will be 
at Yale University .in October. 


Arnold Volpe Appreciated 

Willis J. Abbott recently ex- 
pressed his impressions, after 
having heard Arnold Volpe con- 
duct the orchestra in Miami, in 
an editorial of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and the following 
is what he wrote: 

‘A great hall in a magnificent 
school building crowded on a 
-Sunday afternoon with some 3,000 
eager people. On the stage a 
symphony orchestra of perhaps 
seventy-five instruments. Of the 
players, fully one-half were wo- 
men whose bright dresses, light 
and of all colors under the tropi- 
cal sun, lent gayety to the scene. 
The leader, Arnold Volpe, now 
of the musical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, once the organ- 
izer and conductor of the open air 
Stadium Symphonies in New 
York and at all times a figure in 
the international musical world, 
lifts his baton. There is a mo- 
ment’s hush and the orchestra 
swings into Dvorak’s Symphony, 
From the New World. And how 
they play. With what verve and 
enthusiasm. The president of 
Miami University, under the auspices of which the orchestra 
is maintained, leans back from his seat in front of me and 
says, ‘In most orchestras the players are paid for their 
work; these artists pay $5 a year each for the privilege of 
playing in our symphony orchestra.’ 

“Ome does not find this enthusiasm for music, enthusiasm 
manifested equally by artists and their public, in communi- 


Betty Boldrick, 
R. Wholey and John 
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ties given over to materialism. The crowded hall, the bril- 
liant orchestra, spoke volumes for that side of Miami’s 
life which is otherwise inarticulate. One of the second 
violins is the leader of an orchestra which plays dance 
music all the afternoon and far into the night at a gay 
hotel on Miami Beach miles away. He must leap into a 
car as soon as the concert is concluded and, putting Dvorak 
and Tschaikowsky far behind him, speed off to the domain 
of jazz. 


Grace Moore Sails for Opera Abroad 


Grace Moore, Metropolitan Opera soprano, sailed for 
Europe on March 1 to fill engagements this spring at the 
Cannes and Monte Carlo Opera Houses and also at the 
Paris Opera and Opera Comique. 

Following a summer’s vacation which she will spend at 
her villa at Antibes, on the Riviera, resting and learning 
new roles, Miss Moore will return to this country for an 
extensive concert tour next season under Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, and also to resume her activities at 
the Metropolitan. The soprano, whose career began with 
the Music Box Revue, made her debut at the Metropolitan 
last season and has since been meeting with splendid success. 

Before leaving New York, Miss Moore was given a fare- 
well party, which included the following guests: Grand 
Duchess Marie, Lord Beaverbrook, Lord and Lady Weymous, 
Maurice Chevalier, Otto H. Kahn, William Stewart, Jr., 
Beatrice Lillie, George Jean Nathan, Alexander Wolcott, 
F. P. Adams, George Gershwin, Judith Anderson, Neysa 
McMein, Fannie Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Chotzinoff, Mr. and Mrs. James Warburg, 
Howard L. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Draper, Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, Dr. Rudolph Kommer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giuseppe de Luca, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Ellen Dalossy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Mr. and Louis Hasselmans, 
Edward Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. Marafioti, William H. Guard, 
Sir William and Lady Wiseman, Armando Agnini, Bruno 
Zirato, Nina Morgana and Suzanne Ziegler. 


Notes from the Sapio Studios 


Kathrine Travis, soprano, and Herman Rich, tenor, assisted 
by Olga Sapio, pianist, were heard with success at an eve- 
ning musicale at the Panhellenic House, New York; Mr. 
Rich sang also at Marga Waldon’s dance recitals at the 
Lucille Laverne theatre. 

Mrs. John M. Colt, mezzo-soprano, gave a successful song 
recital in Princeton, N. J. Lucia Hackley was on the road 
for eight weeks, singing the leading role in Rio Rita, "* 
Marie Lambert, who sang the same role in New York, 
still with Ziegfeld in the cast of that opera in Chicago. 


Levitzki in Boston 


On account of the current revolution south of the Rio 
Grande, Mischa Levitzki, pianist, cancelled his series of 
concerts in Mexico City and returned from a Texas tour 
to appear at Symphony Hall, Boston, on Easter Sunday 
afternoon. 
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ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS 
St. Louis Globe, Feb. 23, 1929. 

“One of the greatest of living pianists ...a 
memorable musical afternoon Miss Hess 
played the Schumann concerto . the voice of 
Schumann spoke from her hands. 


“EXQUISITE POETRY REVEALED 

“Of Miss Hess’ qualifications it is almost im- 
pertinent to Power and authority are 
but those fingers can whisper fairy secrets 

keys . . exquisite poetry.” 
Feb. 23, 1929. 

“In Miss Hess’ playing there is poetic imagina- 
tion, flexibility and repose. Her phrasing, nuance 
and tone coloring are exquisite.” 

Feb. 23, 1929. 
“With fingers moving as delicately as a spider’s 
Myra Hess gave a poetic interpretation of 
Schumann’s A minor concerto, notable for im- 
and emphasis of attack. There was the 
restless spirit of the artist at work—freedom from 
complacency and the striving to realize an ideal 
. a keen feeling for the beauty of Schumann.” 
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St. Louis Times, 


St. Louis Star, 
legs, 


petuosity 


Steinway Piano 
Duo-Art Records 
Columbia Records 














CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 9, 1929. 

“A pianist who is pre-eminently a stylist; mis- 
tress of the cunningly molded phrase, the pliant, 
modulated tone consummate grace. Her 
scales rippled and sparkled, and she outlined her 
melodies with charming suavity and finesse . 
rare intelligence and understanding. . . A plen- 
tiful supply of pianistic fireworks at her com- 
mand.” 


Cleveland Press, March 8, 1929. 

“A soloist of surpassing excellence, manifesting 
endowments of artistry and personality. 
Rarely does one experience a pleasure and thrill 
equal to that provided by such a performance as 
that of Myra Hess. If pure joy is to be found in 
this bedraggled old world, it maintains a special 
sanctuary in the art of this delightful pianist. 
To speak of the details of her performance of the 
A major concerto of Mozart and the Symphonic 
Variations of Franck would require a range 
through the whole gamut of pianistic virtues.” 


CINCINNATI 


SYMPHONIES 


MYRA HESS as Soloist Triumphs Anew with 
Schumann - Mozart - Franck 


Pronounced One “Among the Great Pianists of the Present Generation” 


CINCINNATI 
Commercial Tribune, March 16, 1929. 

“Myra Hess exploited the score of the A minor 
concerto of Schumann to the full extent of its 
emotional possibilities artistic solidarity 

; absolute crispness and cleanness of her 
rhythmical style . . . a singular richness of tone, 
and a gift of phrase which makes every moment 
memorable. 

“Myra Hess becomes, in the first moment, far 
more than a mere pianist; she is an interpreter 
and an artist. So great was the clamor for her 
at the intermission that she was obliged to respond 
to an encore, an almost unheard-of thing.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer, March 16, 1929. 

“Myra Hess may take her place among the 
great pianists of the present generation, sex hav- 
ing no qualifying consideration. Sincerity 
is consistently evident in her personality and per- 
formance. A wonderfully worth while per- 
formance, a shimmering, ecstatic pianistic expres- 
sion of perfect clarity.” 


Cincinnati Times-Star, March 16, 1929. 

“An incredible success. Miss Hess’ pianistic 
style, one of rare musical tone of delicacy and 
beauty, thrilled the hearers.” 


For limited available time axd terms for next season, apply immediately to 


Exclusive Management 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York City 
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CLAIRE ALCEE 


“SOPRANO MAKES FINE IMPRESSION” 
in New York Recital, March 12th, 1929 


“CLAIRE ALCEE CHARMS” 


“Soprano Discloses Voice of Unusual Quality” 

“A recital of unusual charm, even of some distinction, was 
that of Claire Alcée. Miss Alcée has a natural soprano voice, 
exceptionally musical in quality and which shows obvious and 
intelligent cultivation. There is in her work a professional regard 
for the fine points of interpretation and tonal values rarely evi- 
denced by a débutante, and her diction disclosed careful study 
and facility in the four conventional languages of her program. 

“She offered a list of works from the classic Italian com- 
posers, from Donaudy, Schubert and Brahms, an aria from 
Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” a group of familiar works in French, 
and a final collection by American composers.”—M. W. in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


“CLAIRE ALCEE PLEASES” 


“Soprano Makes Fine Impression” 


“Her voice commanded a wide range, its 
upper tones never screechy but singularly 
mellow.”—Olin Downes in The New York 
Times. 


“CLAIRE ALCEE” 


“That none too common phenomenon, a 
singer with scintillant personality and an 
intelligently handled voice, adorned the 
stage yesterday afternoon in Claire Alcée, 
a lyric soprano quite above the ordinary in 
the sum of her artistic virtues. With the 
poise of one well versed in her métier, 
Miss Alcée intrigued her audience with a 
series of graphic interpretations that cast 
credit not only on her own artistic powers, 
but also the mentors responsible for her 
schooling. 

“The vocalist’s tones, even in scale, ac- 
curate of pitch and firmly controlled, were 
always worthy of approbation, for their 
clarity and charming timbre... Laudable 
enunciation and diction and careful phras- 
ing were to be noted in everything sung. 

“Miss Alcée moved with especial au- 
thority and effectiveness in the French and 
Italian groups offered. Her readings of 
early classics showed a fine comprehension 
of their style, and only one endowed with 
exceptional insight into the demands of the 
Gallic répertoire, could so tellingly differ- 
entiate between requirements of the aria 
“Pourquoi” from Delibes’ “Lakmé” and 
that composer’s “Filles de Cadiz.”—Rich- 
ard L. Stokes in the Evening World. 


Mishkin Photo, N. Y. A 


“CRITICS PRAISE CLAIRE ALCEE” 
in New York City Debut 


Special to the Post-Standard (Syracuse) 
BY JOHN MYERS 


“New York, March 12.—Claire Alcée won much applause 
when she made her New York début this afternoon .. . Miss 
Alcée was admirable. Her voice, a full, rich soprano, is very 
satisfactory especially as her control of breathing is almost 
perfect. 

“The high spot of the concert was the extremely difficult aria 
from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” a song generally considered to 
be a very stiff test of a singer’s ability. It seemingly offered no 
obstacle to this young woman, however, and even the sternest 
critics relaxed and enthusiastically demonstrated their approval. 
Miss Alcée’s voice is peculiarly adapted to songs in Italian, 
although even guttural German words ripple musically when she 
utters them... 

“She has been received with acclaim in several American 
cities as both a concert and an operatic singer.” 


Norbert Salter Management, 119 West 57th Street, New York City 
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John Prindle Scott in Washington, D. C. 


is spending the spring as 
“just getting comfortably 
inauguration in American his- 
given in April at the 


Prindle Scott, composer, 
usual in Washington, D. C., 
dried out from the wettest 
tory.” A recital of his works will be 


John 


Neff phot 

JOHN PRINDLE SCOTTI 
Church, enlisting a large chorus 
Scott’s annual stay in the capital brings 
him and his works prominently into public notice; many 
social affairs invariably develop. Arise, Shine is a new 
anthem by Scott for mixed chorus and soprano and bass 
duet; it is also obtainable as solo for high or low voice. 
Out of the Depths, anthem for mixed voices, with soprano 
or tenor another. Both these works have the Scott 
characteristics of virility and practical singability 


new Fourth Presbyterian 


and soloists Mr 


solos, is 


Notes 
Jacques Durand, a man who had performed 
modern French music, 


Fontainebleau School of Music 
Last summer 


countless services to the cause of 


COURIER 


died at Fontainebleau. Mr. Durand was the head of the 
well-known music publishing house of A. Durand et Fils, 
and as such did much to bring about the recognition of 
many now famous composers as Faure, Debussy, Ravel and 
Schmitt. He also was one of the founders and an active 
friend of the Fontainebleau School of Music, to which was 
bequeathed in his memory a valuable collection of the com- 
positions of Rameau. 

Faure’s Requiem is to be performed by the American 
students of the school, Gerald Reynolds conducting. This 
work, written by Faure in 1887, is for chorus, orchestra and 
vecal soloists. 


MUSICAL 


Washington, D. C., Enjoys the 
Dayton Westminster Choir 


Interesting Program Superbly Rendered—Choir Gives 
First White House Musicale of President 


Hoover's Administration 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The prevailing popularity of the 
Dayton Westminster Choir hereabouts was thoroughly in 
evidence on the occasion of the organization’s seasonal visit 
to Washington, on March 9. A larger audience than has 
ever attended any of the Choir’s previous concerts gathered 
at the Auditorium and enthusiastically welcomed the group 
and its director, Dr. John Finley Williamson. 

The four sections of the program included not a few 
compositions that have been most closely associated with 
the singers and which the demands of their public require 
at every appearance. The style with which they were given 
left little to be desired in the matter of choral interpretation. 
As heretofore, the blend of voices, general tone balance and 
execution were of the high caliber that must now be ex- 
pected from this organization. 

The following day the choir rendered a program at the 
White House, marking the first musicale to be given there 
under the administration of President Herbert Hoover. It 
is particularly gratifying to know that an American organi- 
zation, directed by an American musician should be given 
the honor of musically inaugurating, so to speak, a newly 
installed Chief Executive. It is also a point of congratu- 
lation to know that on this occasion a distinguished gather- 
ing from the diplomatic, congressional and military circles 
attended the affair and evinced great admiration for the 

achievement of so young a group. At the close there was 
an informal reception for Dr. Williamson and his choir. 

B.S. 


Burnada Active 


Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto of the Betty Tillot- 
son Concert Direction, will appear with the Brown Uni- 
versity Giee Club in Providence, R. I., on April 26. She has 
appeared during the season in recital at Steinway Hall, New 
York; Jordan Hall, Boston; Waldorf-Astoria; Bancroft 
Hotel, Worcester, Mass.: Hotel Pennsylvania, under the 
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auspices of the Three Sisters Organization; with the Water- 
bury, Conn., Choral Society; the New York Canadian Club, 
etc. An interesting feature of her program is the group of 
Spanish folk songs which she studied in Spain. She is an 
artist-pupil of the Florence Wessel studios. 


Dorothy Helmich Ea Route to Australia 


During her short stay in New York, Dorothy Helmich, 
mezzo soprano, found time to give a recital in Town Hall 
on February 20, and this was included amid a host of other 
important engagements, among them, incidentally, a concert 
at Jordan Hall, Boston. 

Where was Miss Helmich going that she could only stay 
in New York a short time? To Australia, the land that 
demands high artistic standards and that will only acclaim 
the deserving. On her way there she will sing in Honolulu, 
returning to Europe by way of America in July. This tour 
of Australia is the direct result of a few concerts that she 
gave there prior to coming to America in January. And 


r : 


Lassalle photo 


DOROTHY HELMICH 
again before having gone to Australia she 
enthusiastic recognition in Holland. 

If Miss Helmich will be as enthusiastic about Australia 
as she was of America the Australians should feel that 
they have won a warm friend. Miss Helmich was brimming 
over with her admiration of the thrift and vitality in 
America, which she finds to be a real source for musical 
stimulus. 

After returning from Australia to the 
charming artist will begin another tour 
October, and then go on to Scandinavia, 
land at Christmas time. 

Vera Curtis Enjoyed European Trip 


Vera Curtis recently 


had enjoyed 


continent this 
of Holland, in 
finishing in Eng- 


returned from an interesting and 
unexpected trip abroad. Several days prior to her sailing 
on the Paris on January 26, she was invited to accompany 
an old school girl friend to Europe. There was much rush- 
ing about to arrange for her passport and packing, but when 
the S. S. Paris sailed, Vera Curtis was among its happy 
passengers. 

Arriving in Paris, the singer and her friend stayed .there 
for three or four days, shopping, sight-seeing and having 
a good time. No operas were heard, but they attended sev- 
eral musical shows. Next the little party moved on to Monte 
Carlo for two weeks. There, four or five operatic perform- 
ances—good, bad, and indifferent—were heard. 

“T heard a wonderful Belgian tenor named Thil, 
beautiful voice and talent for. the stage,” said Miss Curtis. 

“Strangely enough he sang Parsifal, and in French. The 
opera was cut of course, but it was beautifully done. The 
audience was most interesting and cosmopolitan. Almost 
every performance found Emma Calve sitting right up in 
the front row. I had several nice talks with her. She is 
a marvellous woman and says she adores the Americans. 
The atmosphere prevailing in the opera house was so dif- 
ferent from that here. It was thrilling to see the Prince and 
Princess of Monaco, with the latter’s ladies-in-waiting, in 
their boxes, and the men dressed in their gay uniforms. At 
a gala performance when an Italian ship was in port, the 
officers in their uniforms added to the general splendor of 
the occasion—-all so colorful. They were then having their 
first big snow storm there in forty years and the palm trees 
were a beautiful sight in their glittering covering. It was 
all so thoroughly delightful to me. 

“Then I left my friend and went by myself to Milan. 
Two days before I arrived there it was two degrees below 
zero and the winds were extremely high. That did not 
deter me from seeing everything, including three perform- 
ances at La Scala. The most interesting of these was Ravel’s 
L’Heure Espagnol—a beautiful performance. Rome was 
next and I had two glorious days. The weather was very 
cold but the sun brilliant. drove all over the city with a 
guide, moving on after that to Naples. What a change in 
the city—so clean and everything running like clock-work. 
This is due to Mussolini. You see his men everywhere and 
their salute is a big sweeping one.” 

Miss Curtis joined her friend in Naples and returned with 
her on the same boat. It was a busy six weeks, with plenty 
of excitement for Vera Curtis 


May Kerb - Tour 


May Korb, soprano, is now on tour with the Boston Male 
Choir. Her most recent concert was in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
the Syria Mosque, which has a seating capacity of 3,800. In 
the more than eight concerts in which Miss Korb has so far 
sung, she has been so successfully received that she already 
has been reengaged for what will necessitate a longer tour 
next season. 
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FOR MUSICIANS 


IN ONE OF THE MOST CONVENIENT 
LOCATIONS IN GREATER NEW YORK 
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As music is confined to the studios, 
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i other by surrounding them with 
{8-2+2f-4 SEES Fee AY rooms used as living quarters. These 
. rooms act as sound deadening air 





























SOUND PROOFED: spaces which insulate each studio 
from sounds. Floors and ceilings are 


soundproofed on the muffler principle. 
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ee TLLLION AND TILLION ARCHITECTS 
Quiet is assured through this Method 











Secretarial service in connection with a spe- 
cially devised signal system of three colors to 
flash in accordance with code signals, has been 
installed to insure privacy and protection from 
annoyances. Community kitchen, community 
chef for tenant cooking, room service for meals, 
commissary department for supplies, hourly 
maid service. Tenant owners save about half 
of rent value by purchasing. 


PRICES REASONABLE : TERMS ARRANGED 




















SELLING AGENTS 


DONALD W. BROWN, Inc., 
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508 Park Avenue Regent 1710 





SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 WEST 73rd STREET 


Representative on Premises 
(One block from 72nd Street Subway Express Station) 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 














Buffalo, Se EF Henry M. Hoffman, pianist, gave a 
recital in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Ruth Koehler 
Nichols, contralto, assisting. The program was presented 
in conjunction with the Duo-Art reproducing piano and was 
enjoyed by a large audience, both participants receiving 
much commendation. 

The senior and junior pupils of 
musicale recently in her attractive new 
Ave. Compositions by Liszt, Chopin, 
Chaminade, Torjussen, Virgil, Heller, Matthews, Williams 
and Brown, were creditably played by Mrs. James Disher, 
the Misses Schimmel, the Misses Shire and Misses Krieger, 
Kutner, Pohl, Steckler, Taylor, Winter, Rosenblatt, Corry, 
Howard, Bentley and Rodney Brown. 

Marion Voss Fruanoff, pianist; Marion 
violinist, and Fuby Dunn McCurdy, cellist, 
with much success during the season. 

Frances Engel Messersmith is winning favorable recog- 
nition as official accompanist for the Pro Arte Symphonic 
Choir, also in the accompaniments played for the following 
soloists: Kenneth Hines, Dorothy Hobbie Coats, William 
Miles Thomas, Harriet Shire, Marie Stagg, Sydney Carlson, 
Mrs. Don Tullis, Mrs. John Beckert, Percy Chatvin and 
others. 

Marguerite Day gave an invitation recital for her 
pupils in the Music room of the Grosvenor Library, the 
participants reflecting credit upon their teacher. 

3uffalo is proud of two of its young artists who are win- 
Edna Zahn, soprano, who is 


Ada Stettenbenz gave a 
studio on Elmwood 
Bach, MacDowell, 


Lewis Knaier, 
have appeared 


ison 


ning much favorable comment. 
with the German Opera Company, has received praise for 
her “fresh steady tone, intelligently employed.” 

Helen Oelheim, contralto, appears daily with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, in various well known programs, 
the Cathedral hour, United Light Opera, Sonora, Musical 
Episode, etc., and writes that she is very happy in her work, 
studying various roles and rehearsing daily. She remarks 
that “the radio w« wrk keeps one hopping.” 

The Chromatic Club again brought Walter Gieseking, in 
recital in the La Hotel ballroom, pleasing with the 
excellence of the program and its interpretation. The club 
and its program chairman, Amy Carey Fisher, are to be 
congratulated upon the success of its series of evening con- 
certs. The last afternoon program for the annual meeting 
of the club was given in the Hotel Lafayette ballroom, the 
participants being Charlotte Elsheimer, pianist of New York 
and formerly of Buffalo (Miss Lynch’s pupil), Marion 
Nicholson Patterson, mezzo-soprano (Barrell pupil), and 
Eva Rautenberg, accompanist. Miss Elsheimer met with a 
hearty weicome and gave evidence of her serious study as a 
Fellowship pupil at the Juilliard School. Mrs. Nicholson 
has grown in musical stature and greatly pleased the audi- 
ence, Miss Rautenberg sharing in the honors as accompa- 
nist. 

At a previous meeting those participating in the program 
were Mildred Laube, harpist; Laura Kelsey, pianist; Mil- 
dred Graber soprano, and Gertrude Peeples, accom- 
panist. It is always a joy to hear Miss Laube, for she 
brings to her work ability, sincerity of purpose, fine feeling 
for musical content and earnest study. Her numbers were 
well chosen and excellently interpreted, and met with hearty 
applause to which she responded with an encore. 

Laura Kelsey, one of Mrs. McLeod’s talented pupils, gave 
much pleasure i 1 oup of piano solos, her brilliant, 
clean cut style winning great favor. Mildred Grabenstatler’s 
a group of songs with Miss Pee- 
alanced accompaniments. 

Kenneth Hines, Helen Doyle Durrett, violinist; 
Eva Rautenberg, pianist, and Ethyl McMullen, accompanist, 
furnished the program for a meeting of the Chromatic Club, 
at which the writer was unable to be present. Directors 
elected for coming year were Mrs. Lester Cherry, Mrs. 
J. H. Hackenheimer, Mrs. Eugene Georger, and Miss Bea- 

reports from the various com- 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
Myra Hess, 
and showed the townsf 
could be when played 


were 


That gifted and gracious lady, 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
1k just how liquid and lyrical Mozart 
with fine sensitiveness such as she 
brought to the playing of his piano Concerto in A major. 
Later in the program she played the Cesar Franck Sym- 
phonic Variations, for piano and orchestra, and gave ample 
proof that she is as capable to cope with the virile, signifi- 
cant type of concert music as she is with the soft, mellifluous 
Mozartian beauty. Her playing of both works was a real 
triumph ikolait Sokoloff began his program with Bee- 
giving it a sympathetic and 


soloist 


came as 


thoven's © First Symphony, 
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wholly lovely interpretation. In decided _¢ontrast was 
Emerson Whithorne’s New York Days and Nights, in its 
first local performance. Mr. Sokoloff gave it a colorful, 
vivid, dashing reading and the audience applauded it warmly. 
Martinelli, of the Metropolitan, came as soloist with the 
Singers’ Club at its second program of the year at the 
New Music Hall. His gorgeous voice, so forceful and 
dramatic in opera, was heard in various songs but he was 
particularly happy in two encores, Vesti la Giubba and 
E Lucevan le stelle; here his voice rang out in its old fa- 
miliar beauty and meaning. , 

John Finlay Williamson and his Dayton Westminster 
Choir appeared at the New Music Hall for one of its series 
= pre-European concerts. Choruses by Palestrina, Bach, 
Grieg, Brahms, Dvorak, Schindler, Melius, Christiansen and 
others were sung with deep feeling and exquisife tonal 
beauty. 

Alice Knorr, soprano, assisted Edwin Arthur Kraft at his 
monthly organ recital at Trinity. Cathedral, singing Ave 
Maria and O Divine Redeemer by Gounod. Mr. Kraft 
played an interesting program of pieces by Handel, Bach, 
Dethier, Nevin and others. 

Albert Iver Coleman, teacher of organ, church and choral 
music at Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., and 
formerly organist of the Church of the Covenant of Cleve- 
land, gave a recital at the Museum of Art, playing Franck’s 
Chorale in E major, Vierne’s Romance from the Fouth 
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Organ Syechens, Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
L’Heure Exquise and Etude by Harry Jepson, and _ the 
Toccata from Widor’s Fifth Organ Symphony. ae, #4 


CLEVELAND INsTITUTE NoTES 


Cleveland, Ohio. Herbert Haufreucht, an eighteen- 
year-old Cleveland musician, was listed with Beethoven, 
Tartini, Schubert, Handel and Bach, among the composers 
represented on the recent program of the fifty-eighth student 
recital of the Cleveland Institute of Music. Young Hauf- 
reucht, who is a student of Herbert Elwell, composer, head- 
ing the composition department of the Institute, is author 
of a quartet for violin, viola, cello and piano, which was 
given its premiere at the recital. The composer himself 
played the piano part, while other Institute students com- 
pleted the ensemble. 


Missoula, Mont. The Cornish Concert Trio of Seat- 
tle recently gave a splendid concert at the Wilma Theater. 

“To speak adequately of the concert is impossible, but 
those who heard it were powerfully moved. Peter Merem- 
blum, violinist, a pupil of Auer, displayed a warm, well 
rounded yet delicate tone, produced by deft technic. Kolia 
Leviennes, cellist, offered an admirable example of fine 
style and feeling. Bertha Poncey is an accompanist and 
pianist of artistry.” The program included numbers by 
Schubert, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Winkler, Tschaikowsky, etc. 

Music lovers of this city were given the pleasure of 
hearing Winifred Wilson Quinlan, soprano, who is the 
possessor of a good voice, well used and well trained, and a 
charming personality. Mrs. Quinlan is the national vice- 
president of the Sigma Alpha Tota musical fraternity and 
her concert here was sponsored by the local chapter of that 
fraternity. Artistic piano accompaniments were played by 
Bernice Berry, of the University faculty. 

The Montana University Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of A. H. Weisberg, gave a concert at the Univer- 
sity Auditorium. Rossini, Tschaikowsky, Strauss and Bizet 
were the composers featured. Russell Watson and Alton 


April 6, 1929 
Bloom, young violinists of the school of music, were solo- 
ists. E. A. A. 


New Orleans, La. New Orleans is in the midst of 
a gala musical season with scarcely a night left open in a 
close schedule of visiting artists and recitals by local talent. 
The Philharmonic Society, which for the past twenty-five 
years has been responsible for bringing to the city many 
outstanding artists of international repute, in January spon- 
sored four concerts, three of which were by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbruggehn conductor; the 
other was a joint-recital by Jacques Jolas, pianist, and 
Frances Macmillen, violinist. The latter proved interesting 
as a contrast of two distinctly different types of artists, 
though both essentially products of the modern age and apt 
in the expression of its raivete. 

The two night concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra presented first a program of classic character hav- 
ing as its feature the Beethoven Eroica Symphony, the sec- 
ond devoting itself to composers of more recent years, 
including the Dvorak New World Symphony and a group 
of fascinating impressionistic numbers. A matinee was 
given under the auspices of the Junior Concert Series Com- 
mittee of the Philharmonic Society, for the school children. 

Probably one of the greatest thrills for local music lovers 
was the farewell concert of the Flonzaley String Quartet. 
New Orleans was extremely fortunate in the privilege of 
hearing this recital in the reception rooms of one of the 
handsomest residences in the city, the home of Mrs. E. V. 
3enjamin. The Quartet’s program comprised the Mozart 
Quartet in D oer, Bloch’s Pastorale, and Smetana’s quar- 
tet, Aus meinem Leben, after which a Czechoslovakian 
Dance (Schullhoff) and a Borodine Nocturne were offered 
as encores. 

Boris Rosenfield, pianist, a native Louisianian and former 
resident of New Orleans, returned for a visit after several 
years’ study abroad and in New York. He made his formal 
debut in this city at that time in a recital given under the 
auspices of the Men’s Club of the Temple Sinai. Rosen- 
field’s program was interesting in that it presented a num- 
ber of not too familiar selections. The clear tones charac- 
teristic of this pianist, helped to make his group of modern- 
istic numbers particularly refreshing. 

With the traditional “clapper knocks,” Le Petit Opera 
Louisianais opened its 1929 season in a workshop perform- 
ance comprising the desert scene from Thais, the recitative 
and duet from Lucia and the St. Sulpice scene from Manon. 
Interspersed between the operatic numbers were groups of 
aesthetic dancing by members of the Elizabeth Lyon Danc- 
ing School. The performance was under the artistic direc- 
tion of Jane Feodor, assisted by James Hote, with Ethel 
Scott McGehee as director of the Workshop and Ben 
Mathews director of properties; Ernesto Gargano, operatic 
director, including on the artistic staff Mary V. Molony, 
Eva Di Paola and Charles Roche. The principals in the 
cast included Cecile Garitty, Mildred Hava, Helen Calonge, 
Ettore Turci, Guy Bayhi, Frank X. Fenasci, and Joseph F. 
Hote. 

Among the interesting visitors to the city have been M. 
Armand and Mme. France Ariel Duprat, charming inter- 
preters of the old French folk songs, Christmas carols and 
provincial dances. 

Local musical circles have not been inactive. Recitals of 
the faculty and students of the Newcomb School of Music 
and the Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art have 
been given each week. Le Cercle Lyrique, the Polyhymnia 
Circle and the Morning Tribune Music Bureau have enter- 
tained with several recitals. Also, the Mark Kaiser String 
Quartet is maintaining its organization in order to perpetu- 
ate the memory of its founder and director, Mark Kaiser. 
The Quartet has presented two concerts this season in which 
Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner and Mary V. Molony assisted 
in the piano quintet. The personnel includes Gladys Pope, 
first violin; Florence Hiteshew, second violin; _ Black, 
viola, and Sara Lob, cello. M. L. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Oklahoma City’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra closed its fifth season on March 11 with- 
out a deficit, thus breaking a long established precedent for 
all such organizations. 

In reviewing the struggles of the last five years Miss 
Osborne, business manager, said that the first year was 
purely experimental and that an excessively large deficit 
had to be met at the end of the season. It was then that 
a group of Oklahoma City business men and music lovers 
formed an under-writers’ association and guaranteed to cov- 
er all deficits for a period of three years. At the end of 
each of these three years the under-writers were called upon 
for thousands of dollars. Failing with the guarantee plan, 
it was decided to sell season tickets in advance of the 
premier concert of the fifth season. These tickets were 
offered at twenty-five dollars each and about 400 of them 
were sold, giving the orchestra a $10,000 margin prior to 
its first actual expense. As an additional protection it 
was decided to reduce the number of regular concerts 
page 43) 
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NIKOLAI ORLOFF 


Russian Pianist 


NEW YORK “As large an audience as Town Hall 
could hold . . . youthful fire . . . the refine- 
ment that charms.”—Times, March 6, 1929. 





“One of the most rewarding pianistic events of the season 
... such ingratiating pianistic song is rare.”—Herald Tribune. 


“Richly imaginative, glowing artistic beauty, rare beauty 
of tone and poetic nuance.”—Sun. 


“Throngs Applaud Pianist.”—(Headline) Evening Telegram. 


“An ovation broke forth.”—Morning Telegraph. 


BOSTON “Orloff played the concerto as one believes 
Mozart would have liked it.”—Herald, Febru 
ary 9, 1929. 


“Orloff ideal pianist.”—Transcript. 


“Beautiful tone, sparkling rhythm, exquisite phrasing.” 
Christian Science Monitor. 


CHICAGO “Breadth of tone, beautifully ripened matur- 


ity.".—Evening American. 


“Amazing clarity, gigantic capabilty and brilliance.” 


ST. LOUIS “Faultless technic, matured musical instinct, 
storms of applause.”—Times. 





LONDON “A pianist of high accomplishment, a technic 

— of unerring sureness, the moods of each work SEASON 1928-1929 
were so thoroughly convincing, so imbued with the historic 
sense.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Jan. Ist-April 15th—Second tour of U. S. A. New York, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Seattle, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Havana, St. Louis, etc., etc. 


“An exceptionally brilliant pianist.”—Times. 


BERLIN “A master of his art, in the first rank.”—Berliner 


Tageblatt. May—Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 4 recitals ; Sao Paulo, 4 recitals ; 


Pernambuco, 2 recitals. 


June-July—The Argentine and Uruguay, 20 concerts, 
Buenos Aires, 10 recitals; Montevideo, 3 recitals. 


HAVANA “A perfection that cannot be surpassed by any 
great artist.” 


September—Norway. Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, ete. 


AMSTERDAM “A Great Artist.”—(Headline) De Tele- 


graaf. 





October—Berlin, Copenhagen, The Hague, Amsterdam. 


November-December—Finland and Baltic States, Helsing- 
PARIS “Intimate understanding of the music and the fors, Reval, Riga, completely sold out. Great 
composer . .. delicate tints . . . magnificent per- Britain, 15 concerts in 19 days. Paris. 
formance.”—Le Figaro. 
January Ist-April 15th, 1929—Third tour of U.S. A. Sec- 
ond Pacific Coast tour. Canada, Cuba, New York, 

3oston Symphony Orchestra, etc., ete. 


“Orloff was the sensation of the evening. He took his 
audience by storm.”—Paris, Chicago Tribune. 


BUENOS AIRES “Master of perfect mechanism.”—La May—Berlin. Poland. 


Nacion. 





i ae shes June—Paris. London. 
Exquisite tone, supreme control, a_revelation.”—La 


Prensa. 
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March 25 
Albert Rappaport 


Albert Rappaport, Russian tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, gave his first New York recital at Town 
Hall on March 25 before a large and enthusiastic audience, 
with Cecilia Roth Rappaport assisting at the piano. Han- 
del’s aria Comfort Ye, from The Messiah, was chosen for 
the opening number and was followed by a choice group of 
German Lieder by Schubert, Brahms and Strauss. 

The singer showed a splendid voice with marked versa- 
tility of style and command of the varied offerings, ranging 
from the songs of delicate and sentimental character to the 
broadly dramatic. Arias from Carmen and Le Roi d’Ys, a 
group of Russian songs by Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Mous- 
sorgsky, Stravinsky, Gretchaninoff, and English songs by 
Barthelemy, Sir Henry Bishop and Arnold Volpe completed 
the program. 

During the evening Mr. Rappaport was obliged to repeat 
three of his numbers and to give several encores in response 
to the insistent applause 


American Orchestral Society 

Under the direction of Philip Greeley Clapp the American 
Orchestral Society gave a concert at Mecca Hall on the 
afternoon of March 25. The program consisted of Edward 
F. Schneider’s symphonic poem, Sargasso, the first symphony 
of Sibelius, and the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, played 
by Benno Rabinof. This music was given with an attention 
to detail that was highly commendable and with a vigor and 
clarity that can only be termed surprising, considering the 
fact that this is supposed to be a student orchestra. The 
accompaniment of the concerto was done with understanding, 
and young Mr. Rabinof played up to his reputation. Dr. 
Clapp shows himself to be a skilled conductor who has al- 
ready won the confidence of his young charges and inspires 
them to do their best 


March 26 
Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta 


At Town Hall, in the evening, the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta, led by Fabien Sevitzky, nephew of Serge 
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Koussevitzky, made its first New York appearance. The 
Simfonietta is made up of eighteen members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra—six first violins, four seconds, three cellos 
and two basses. 

In a program consisting of Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht, Arensky’s variations 
on a Tschaikowsky theme and the concerto grosso by Ernest 
Bloch (Charles Linton, piano) the ensemble made a most 
favorable impression. The opening Mozart number requires 
the utmost finesse in its presentation; and finesse there was, 
of the kind one looks for in the best string quartets. Preci- 
sion, clearness of detail, suavity and grace of tone and per- 
fect balance between the four choirs distinguished the per- 
formance, which was animated and nuanced by the musi- 
cianship and fastidious taste of Mr. Sevitzky. The Reger 
piece, written before that gifted composer saw fit to lose 
himself in theoretical abstruseness was a _ pure pleasure. 
The Arensky variations were interesting, though they show 
more of Tschaikowsky than just the theme. In the Bloch 
concerto the eighteen players evoked a volume of tone that 
was as mellifluous as it was big. 


Nevada Van der Veer 


All vocal New York was on hand to hear Nevada Van 
der Veer’s Carnegie Hall recital on March 26, also leading 
lights of the instrumental musical world. No doubt many 
of these hearers learned that evening the value of a poised 
personality, friendly attitude, coupled with graceful carriage, 

and, most important of all, a voice under complete control ; 
Mme. Van der Veer has all this and much more. Small 
wonder that the hall echoed with applause of the most spon- 
taneous kind; flowers without end, consisting of basket 
pieces, wreaths and bouquets quite surrounded the singer. 
Her opulent tones in the opening classics by Handel, Hook, 
and Bach brought her an immediate encore. Three Wolf 
songs (Mignon, Verschwiegene Liebe and Liebegliick) were 
beautifully sung, the gorgeous high tones of Mignon, the 
atmosphere of quiet confidence and the spontaneity of the 
other songs producing high effect, with three recalls. Strauss 
was represented by Befreit, Schlechtes Wetter, Mein Auge, 
and Winterliebe. Intensity of expression, humor, and truly 
deep feeling came to the fore in these songs, with rapturous 
climax in the last phrase of Winterliebe. Omnipotence, sung 
with sustained big phrases, finished with a high E of beau- 
tiful quality. In a Cathedral (Florabel Blackwell) was 
very effective, with organ (Harry Gilbert) and piano accom- 
paniment, the composer rising to applause. Songs by Gibbs, 
Griffes, Partello, La Forge and Rachmaninoff completed 
the printed program, but not the recital, for the singer added 
many encores. Stewart Wille was the very capable accom- 
panist. 


March 27 
Juilliard Orchestra 


A concert was given by the corche stra of the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation on March 27 at Town Hall under the di- 
rection of Albert Stoessel. The orchestra appears to be 
made up of skilled musicians, as might be expected, consid- 
ering the vn gp nay they have had for study. In the per- 
formance of a suite by Purcell, arranged by ‘Albert Coates, 
the orchestra showed much sonority of tone, excellent into- 
nation and precision. The same merits were evident in the 
other music on the program, which included a Concerto 
Sacro for string orchestra and piano by Werner Josten, with 
Mary Huggins playing the solo piano. This is fine music 
by a man of sincere feeling and genuine talent. It is not 
exactly enlivening but gives evidence of an ability which 
should on future occasions and with a little different pro- 
gram develop into something decidedly interesting. 

Following these was a Concerto Accademico by R. 
Vaughan-Williams, with Julius Risman playing the solo vio- 
lin; and a Concerto Grosso by Bloch, with solo viola by 
Mary Lackland and solo piano by Jerome Rappaport. The 
soloists of the evening gave evidence of such genuine gifts 
that one is encouraged to believe that the selections of Juil- 
liard scholarships have been made with more than usual skill 
and judgment. Throughout the entire program Mr. Stoessel 
conducted as one expects him to conduct, not only with great 
mastery but with sympathy and musicianship. i 


Frank Bishop 


Frank Bishop, pianist, gave a recital at Steinway Hall on 
March 27, playing a program of music by 3ach, Franck, 
Chopin, Debussy, Scriabine, Sauer and Liszt. He displayed 
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musical understanding, a well developed technic and eae 
erable force. He is clearly a young man of decided talent 
and it is equally clear that his ambition has encouraged him 
to work hard in the attainment of his musical education. 
Upon the occasion of his debut with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra at the age of twenty-one, Gabrilowitsch expressed 
the opinion that he ws a piaiist who would take his place 
among American pianists with such artists as Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, John Powell and Olga Samaroff. His career 
will be watched with interest. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

The concerts of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
on March 27 and 28 were notable chiefly for the fact that 
Toscanini gave two excerpts from Parsifal. It is a 
recognized fact that in the music dramas of Wagner, Tosca- 
nini has few equals among conductors. 

At these concerts he gave the prelude and_ the Good 
Friday Spell, from Parsifal. There is, particularly about 
the Good Friday Spell, a mysticism as well as a magic, and 
an atmospheric quality which has never heen equalled even 
by Wagner himself, and of course never approached by 
any other composer. Toscanini had arranged to join the 
prelude and the Good Friday Spell together by the use of 
a theme from Parsifal played by the brass off stage. The 
effect was highly impressive. It will be recalled that Wagner 
himself conceived the idea of introducing his operas during 
the Bayreuth Festivals by the use of themes played by a 
brass choir on the steps of the theater. Toscanini’s plan 
of introducing the same thought into the concert hall as 
a connecting link between two portions of the same opera 
is one that should attract other conductors. 

The balance of the program consisted of a lively and 
energetic performance of a Haydn Symphony and of 
Brahms Variations on a Theme by Haydn; and the program 
closed with a stirring performance of Beethoven’s Leonora 
Overture No. 3. 


March 28 
London String Quartet 


Playing well up to its high reputation the London String 
Quartet held the rapt attention of a large audience in Town 
Hall on Thursday evening. In addition to the Beethoven 
Quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 3, and Tschaikowsky’s Quartet 
in D the program held a suite in the olden style by H. 
Waldo Warner, violist of the organization. 

Mr. Warner is known, from works previously heard, 
as a gifted and experienced composer ot chamber music. 
His suite, since his character adhered strictly to the antique 
style, does not allow much scope for the originality pos- 
sessed by other Warner compositions, but it is a pleasing, 
interesting and exceptionally well-written work. Its qua- 
lities had their full effect on the listeners. 

Throughout the evening the English players showed the 
polish, technical mastery and perfection of ensemble that 
have won for them a high place among the chamber music 
bodies before the public today. 


March 29 
The Mozarteum 


An altruistic adventure was inaugurated at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School on Friday evening, when the 
Mozarteum, Inc., gave its first concert of a series of three. 
The organization aims to further a love in the rank and 
ile of our citizenry for the classicists, and it was Franz 
Schubert who was called first to their attention. The 
program was made up entirely of his works, and there was 
a short address on the composer by Dr. George Polonsky, 
as well as a listing of the Mozarteum’s hopes by J. W. T. 
Mason. The trio in B. flat, played by Naoum Blinder, 
violin; Evsei Beloussoff, ‘cello, and Emanuel Bay, piano, 
was the opening musical number on the program; varied 
songs by Anna Meitschik, one of the musical directors 
of the organization, followed, and there were short piano 
works played by Arie Abileah. Ensemble numbers were 
sung my the Mozarteum Vocal Ensemble. 


March 30 
Royal Belgian Symphonic Band 


The Royal Belgian Symphonic Band gave its second New 
York concert on Saturday afternoon, again arousing great 
enthusiasm from a very appreciative audience. Because of 
the early hour at which the concert started, Carnegie Hall 
was only sparsely filled at 2:30, but by 3:00 nearly all the 
seats were occupied. John Philip Sousa was in a box, and, 
in honor of the distinguished American band leader, the 
Belgians plaved one of his stirring marches. 

The program began with the Berlioz Roman Carnival 
Overture, excellently given. Then followed the Mendels- 
sohn Sonata, No. 6, for organ, the effect of which was 
vivdly brought out by the reeds and woodwinds. Chabrier’s 

(¢ ontinued on bage 22) 
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Three of the press comments 
on the 
recent New York recital 


by 
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D’ALVAR 


Contralto 


THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM, SATURDAY, MARCH 16. 1929. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez Gives 
Engrossing Recital of Song: 


FROM 


American 


FROM 


NEW YORK CITY Evening World 
New York City 


MAR 16 1929 Peruvian Contralto Offers Exacting Program: in Six Tongues MAR 161929 
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D'ALVAREZ HEARD Ancint and Moder 
MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 
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EGAL in her pearls and silver as the daughter of a hun- one é 
dred kings, that proud descendant of Incas and Conquista- *%¥*7 magnetic oe may Pig 
— Marguerite d’Alvarez, the distinguished Peruvian con- — Dralvares oraay evening. No 
ee et: ma arnegie Hal i had the Peruvian contralto 
York recital. : 4 - ieee ner annual New porn forward, with the regal bearing 


IN CONG CONCERT By PITTS SANBORN. Uncontrovertibly there is no other 
5 
arez at her recital in Car- 
déss, to open 


By GRENA BENNETT. 


ARNEGIE HALL held a large 
and distinguished audience last 
evening when Marguerite D’Al- 
varez, renowned contralto, was 
heard in a programme of songs. 
Mme. D’Alvarez has ever been a 
very interesting and delightful 
member of the local musical colony. 
Whether she sang sombre roles in 
grand opera or sprightly songs on 
the coneert stage, her admirers 
have been many and staunch. 


A sumptuous apparition, Mme. 


d’Alvarez held her audience as in a 
magic net while her program ad- 
vanced from Lully, Handel, and 
other archaic matter through Ger- 
man Lieder, and songs of Russia, of 
England, of France, to a negro 
“Water Boy,” and those Spanish 
lyrics in which she is always fasci- 
nating and inimitable, 
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enchantress from 
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Espana Rhapsody was also well liked, and of particular 
appeal was the Dance of the Seven Veils from Strauss’ 
Salome. After this, in succession came Bach’s -Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Ravel’s Pavane pour une infante 
defunte, and Gilson’s La Mer (Symphonic Sketches). The 
final group comprised three English and two French marches, 
concluding with the Belgian national anthem and The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Captain Arthur Prevost, the director, has drilled these 
players to a high degree of perfection. Each member is 
an artist in his own right, the band is rightly calied a sym- 
phonic organization. With the large number of clarinets, 
a augmented by oboes, saxophones, bassoons, flutes and 
piccolos, some very fascinating effects were obtained. Need- 
add, in the military marches one got all the thrills 
of the big parade. Even Sousa must have got a thrill out 
of it, rest of the audience certainly did. 
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March 31 
Samuel Ginsberg 


Samuel Ginsberg, a young baritone, former business- 
man, persuaded to leave business and enter the singing 
world, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall, March 31. With 
Emilio Roxas as accompanist, he sang arias by Leon- 
cavallo, Wagner-and Verdi, songs by native and foreign 
composers, and was applauded by a friendly audience. The 
Russian composers, Gretchaninoff, Korsakoff and Mous- 
sourgsky, seemed most sympathetic to the singer, and many 
recalls at the close of the recital testified to the satisfaction 
of the audience. 


Felix Salmond 


At Town Hall, in the afternoon, Felix Salmond, English 
cellist, demonstrated that his teaching activities have not 
interfered with his distinguished soloistic abilities in the 
least. Partnered by Dr. S. Rumschisky at the piano, Mr. 
Salmond displayed his well-known musicianship and _ his 
accustomed polish and warmth of style in Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Concertantes; Beethoven sonata in G minor, 
op. 5, No. 2; Bach’s third suite for cello alone, and a group 
of six shorter numbers by modern composers. The enthusi- 
astic reaction of the audience resulted in the addition of 
encores. 

Philharmonic-Symphony 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, in the afternoon some 
4,000 enthusiasts hailed Toscanini at the last of the season’s 
Sunday Metropolitan concerts of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The occasion was also the last, but one, 
appearance of the eminent Italian maestro and of Leo 
Schulz, popular veteran solo cellist of the organization. Mr. 
Schulz is retiring this season. 

The program contained Beethoven’s second symphony and 
the third Leonore overture; the prelude and the Good Friday 
Spell from Parsifal and Wagner’s Tannhauser overture, 
all of which have been presented by Mr. Toscanini at earlier 
concerts this season. There were many recalls for the 
conductor who, in characteristic fashion, deflected the ap- 
plause to the orchestra. At the end of the concert, how- 
ever, he could not escape four imperative recalls for him- 
self. 

New York Matinee Musicale 


On Sunday, the New York Matinee Musicale, Rosalie 
Heller Klein, president, at the seventh concert of its fifth 
season at the Hotel Ambassador, presented members of the 
club in an interesting program, which included among other 
things Bach’s humorous Kaffee Cantata. This was sung by 
Foster Miller, Mary Merker and Myron Watkins; the or- 
chestra setting, which had been reduced for piano, was 
played by Minabel Hunt. The performance was vivacious 
and much enjoyed. 

The program, which was strictly classical throughout, 
opened with the familiar Bach Air and the Handel Con- 
certo Grosso, played by the Matinee Musicale String Or- 
chestra under the direction of Alfred Troemel. This or- 
chestra consists of fourteen violins, four violas, three cellos, 
bass and cembalo, and latte with precision of attack, sonor- 
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ity of tone and excellent dynamic control. In the concerto 
the solo violinists were Herman Krasnow, Ben Berzinsky, 
Bertha Shultz, Harry Modell, Harris Danziger and Harry 
Weinstein and the solo cellists were Charles Krane, Esther 
Joffe and Bernard Barrow. 

With Edwin Hughes conducting, a piano ensemble con- 
sisting of Jewel Bethany Hughes, Martha Thompson, 
Bertha Van den Berg and Anca Seidlova gave a well inter- 
preted performance of Mozart’s sonata in D. This group 
of excellent artists, with the exception that Marvine Green 
replaced Bertha Van den Berg, also participated in the 
Bach-Vivaldi concerto for four pianos and orchestra, and 
the ensemble under the scholarly direction of Mr. Hughes 
was excellent. 

Ilza Niemack played Bach’s sonata in E major for violin 
alone, and displayed a large tone, an exceptional technical 
equipment and obvious musical understanding. 

The entire program was vigorously applauded by the large 
audience present. Following the concert many distinguished 
guests were entertained at tea, among them Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


Doris Humphrey—Charles Weidman 


In these days of dance recitals—good, bad and indifferent 
—that of Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman and their 
Concert Group at the Guild Theater on Sunday evening, 
March 31, stood out conspicuously. There is something re- 
freshingly original in their work—as was not the case with 
several other demonstrations seen here this winter. Every 
second these dancers are on the stage has its full value. 
The program was chosen with care and with an eye toward 
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voice being well placed for the work required of it. 
with care and understanding in her solo numbers and with spirit 
chorus. 
brought Miss Cooper and the chorus again together in a well- 
and effective rendition of a brilliant work.” 


Betty Tillotson 
presents 


Soprano 


Comment upon her appearance in Sullivan’s Te Deum and Schubert's Omnipotence with the 
Hartford Oratorio Society on December 2, 1928. 


Hartford Courier, Dec. 3, 1928: 

phrases were brilliantly given out, and there was 
very lovely singing in the passage beginning, ‘O Lord, Save Thy 
Miss Cooper’s part of the work was effectively sung, her 


She sang 


The Schubert number 


Brief Extracts from the Press 


New York Times: 

Janet Cooper, soprano, who appeared at 
Steinway Hall last evening, has appeared 
with the Little Theatre Opera Co. in the 
Die Fledermaus. Her full throated soprano 
was best heard in Brahms’ Immer Leiser 
Wird Mein Schlummer and Schumann’s 
Stille Thranen, of expressive middle range. 

New York Herald Tribune: 

Her voice is unusually strong in volume 
and good in quality. 

Brooklyn Times: 

Miss Cooper showed a full and pleasing 
voice. 

New Haven Register: 

Miss Cooper has a beautiful voice and 
finished technic. 
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FOR COLLEGES, MUSIC SCHOOLS AND GROUPS THAT 
SEEK A RECITAL WHICH IS AT ONCE AESTHETIC 
AND DELIGHTFULLY ENTERTAINING 





What the New York Press thought of this program as given by 
Mr. Shattuck on February 5, 1929. 


New York Times: 

Mr. Shattuck had shown unusual originality in arranging this interesting recital. Nor was it merely the 
unfamiliar character of certain compositions that interested the audience. THESE PIECES WERE 
PLAYED WITH A FINE CLARITY, FINISH OF PHRASE, AND APPRECIATION OF THE 
OLD STYLE. Mr. Shattuck compassed the character and a large measure of the feeling of this old music, 
and in so doing READ A DELIGHTFUL CHAPTER OF THE LITERATURE OF HIS INSTRU: 
MENT. 


New York Telegram: 

THAT SINCERE AND ACCOMPLISHED ARTIST, ARTHUR SHATTUCK, gave a piano 
recital before an audience of large size and enthusiastic demeanor yesterday evening. Mr. Shattuck has of 
recent years concertized extensively in Europe and has applied himself with quiet earnestness and unremitting 
industry to the enrichment of his art. . . . The program he presented yesterday was admirably calculated to 
display this phase as well as the pianist’s gain in artistic poise. And Mr. Shattuck APPROACHED HIS 
REWARDING TASK AS A LABOR OF LOVE AND DISCHARGED IT WORTHILY. 


New York Evening World: 
His work last night was to be commended for its seriousness of purpose and the spirit of devotion with 
which it was approached. 


New York Evening Post: 
One way to present a novel program and keep it free of mere novelty for novelty’s sake was illustrated 
by Arthur Shattuck last night. Mr. Shattuck playedthis music with a conspicuous clarity, a sound sense of 
structure and an abundant vitality. 
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Chica3o Symphony to Cooperate With Board of Education 


in Teaching School Children Music Appreciation 


Phe school 


pupils of Chicago, and probably of 
the whole } 


‘tropolitan area, will profit by the 
recent between three leading factors in musical 
ation in the city: the Board of Education, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the In and About Chicago Music 
Superv A plan, which brings the energies of these 
three anizations to bear on the musical education 
hildren throughout greater Chicago, has been 
adopted by William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools ; 
Dr. Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Harris R. Vail, president of the In and 
About Chicago Music Supervisors Club, and Henry E. 
Voegeli, manager of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
During the next four systematic plan of study 
carried out in the public school curricula and in the 
grams of the symphony concerts, hitherto held for the 
children. As a result the status of the Children’s 
will be raised to that of young people’s concerts, 
such they will be known hereafter. The immediate 
iffects over hundred thousand school children in 
Chicago, and it is that with the cooperation of 
the Music Supervisors in the metropolitan area over six 
hundred tl children will derive benefit by it. 
course of study as designed for the next school year 
consists of six features: rhythm, strings, woodwinds, 
| and percussions, melodic development, structure and 
The six Young People’s Concerts of the Chicago 
Orchestra, conducted by Frederick A. Stock, 
ground systematically 
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Concerts for Self-Respecting Concert-Goers 
[ The following statement by Alfred F. Seligsberg explains 
inning made toward changing the present 
which orchestral and choral music, eagerly 
heard by the many, is paid for by the few. The Society of 
the Friends of Music, us Mr. Seligsberg explains, is at- 
tempting to bring about “self supporting concerts for self- 
( mcert-9 vers.” As has already been announced, 

Music are taking Bodanzky from the opera 

>  asienbiie 1 the organization of a symphony 

} under his direction, as well as 
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years or more. If the society ts 
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“Self-supporting ncerts for self-respecting concert 

aim of tl Society of the Friends of Music,” 

Alfred F. Seligsberg. of the directors of the Society 

and a well kriown figure in musical circles, said in announc 

ing a ription plan which forms part of the Friends 

of Music campaign to raise $250,000 for a new orchestra 

“The possibility putting music in New York City on a 

wer basis, financially, than its present dependence on a 

t ilth is one to which I and many 

anizations have given a great 
Mr Seligs berg added. 
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William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, has issued 
the following statement with regard to the study of music 
appreciation in the schools of Chicago: 

“The study of music appreciation in the public schools of 
Chicago will receive great impetus from the consummation 
of this plan which has at its objective a systematic course 
of study in the public schools and cooperative young people’s 
concerts and programs by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and Dr. Frederick Stock. The plan contemplates a four 
year course, and the subjects and compositions for the next 
school year have already been agreed upon. This first 
year program embraces six features—rhythm, | strings, 
woodwinds, brasses and percussions, melodic development, 
structure and general. As each branch in his course is 
studied in the schools it will be followed by concerts by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall with 
appropriate programs arranged by Conductor Stock. These 
concerts will be an expansion of the present ‘Children’s 
concerts’ by the orchestra, with the addition of one or more 
series as the needs may dictate. It will be the purpose of 
the music department of the public schools to foster the 
study of music appreciation and encourage attendance at 
the concerts. 

“Dr. J. Lewis Browne, director of music in the public 
schools, has given careful study to the plan and it has re- 
ceived his encouragement and endorsement. He was instru- 
mental in fixing the course of study for the next school 
vear. 





means, to whom such sums are not a gesture but the limit 
of their capacity to aid a work in which they passionately 
believe. 

“One does not need to be wealthy to become a patron of 
the arts and make this investment in musical culture.” 
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Saturday, April 6 
AFTERNOON 
Rachmaninoff, piano, 


Saturday, April 13 
AFTERNOON 
Boston Symphony 
all. Carnegie Hall. 
Sara Sokolsky-Freid, piano, Town Bruce Simonds, 
Hall Hall 
Harriet Buttler Greenwood, 
piano, Steinway Ha 
EVENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hal 
liarvard Glee Club, 
Ida Ofsovitch, piano, 
Hall 


Carnegie Orchestra, 


piano, Town 
EvENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
Angel del Busto, 
way Hall 
Max Tartasky, violin, Town Hall 
Sunday, April 14 
AFTERNOON 
of the Friends of 
Hall. 
_—— 


Society, 


Society, bassoon, Stein 
Town Hall. 


Steinway 


Sunday, April 7 
AFTERNOON 
Society of the Friends of Music, 
Town Hall 
Philharmonic-Sym] 
Carnegie Hal 
Marguerite Myriald, 
way Hall 
Tamiris, dance, 
Theater. 


Society Music, 
Town 
Eduardo 
way Hal 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Martha Graham, dance, 
Theater. 
Madeleine 
way Hall. 
Patricia MacDonald, 
Danube and the 
Street Theater. 
Edythe Browning, 
Golden Theater. 
Monday, April 15 
EVENING 
Shawn, dance, 


piano, Stein- 


yhony Society, Society, 


song, Stein 
Booth 
Martin Beck 


Monnier, cello, Stein 


EVENING 

Musical Art Quartet, Gol- 
den Theater 

John McCormack, 


songs of the 
Vistula, 49th 


John 
song, Carnegie 
a song, John 
Donato di Geronimo, 
lin recital, 
Opera 
era 


pupils’ vio 
Steinway Hall. 
Concert, Metropolitan Op- 
ouse. Ted 
Monday, April 8 Hall 
SVENING Alice 
Tully, Carnegie Hall and Marion 
David Mannes_ and Leopold way Hall 
Mannes, David Mannes Music Beethoven 
School Hall 
1ia Bossak, song, Town Hall. 
Nilssen, Pythian Temple 
Royak, song, Steinway 
Tuesday, April 9 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
EVENING a 
Oratorio Society of New York, Max Meller, 
Carnegie Hall Hall 
New York Opera Club, Chalif’s W ednesday, April 17 
George Rasely, Town Hall Rvenrne 
Concert of compositions by Aure song "Carnegie Hall 
a nagar Steinway Hall. ; David Mannes Music School 
dney Sukoenig, piano, New Senior Orchestra, David 
York Institute for the Blind Mannes Music School. 
Wednesday, April 10 The Adesti Chorus, Town Hall 
EVENING Winifred Purnell, piano, Stein 
Club, Carnegie way a 
aine Close and - ; 
jorie Truelove, Steinway Thursday, April 18 
Columbia University Glee Phi eietet 
Town Hall Pero age 
Thursday, April 11 EVENING 
AFTERNOON Masters Trio, 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Hall 
Carnegie Hall American 
EVENING Cc 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall 
rue, April 12 
FTERNOON 
Louise Arnoux, song, 
EVENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall 


Carnegie 


Wood, NV ildigg, 


Stein 


Jeanne 
Anita etn, 


Association, Town 
Tuesday, April 16 
EVENING 
Efrem Zimbalist, 
Barbizon. 


violin, The 
Carnegie 


piano, Steinway 


song, 


Giannini, 


Hall. 

Mar 

Hall 
Club, 


tanks Glee 


Ruth Lorr 


Haarlem 


Waldorf 


Society, 


Old Steinway 
Ensemble, 


Town Hall 
Dancers with 


Symphonic 
arnegie Hall 
The Sedalia Singers. 
Isadora Duncan 
Irma Duncan, Manhattan Op 
era House. 
Friday, April 19 
EVENING 
Waldon, song, 


Town Hall 


Society, Aeolian Town 
a 
Margot 
Feskin, 
Isadora Duncan 
Irma Duncan, 
era House 


Catherine 
Hall 

Dancers with 
Manhattan Op 


Bennett and 
song, Steinway 


Grace Holst for Nice 


Word has come from Nice that Grace Holst, dramatic 
soprano, has been engaged for the Wagnerian festival, 
be given on April 15 under the direction of Mr. Wolf. She 
will sing arias from Lohengrin (Elsa’s prayer) and several 
excerpts from Tristan and Isolde. 


Simonsen Is Jeasceon 


The Musica Courter last week referred to 
onson” of the Morning Telegraph. 
oversight for which apology is 
gentleman meant was Charles D. 


“Critic Sim- 

It was an unintentional 
herewith offered, as the 
Isaacson. 
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EDYTHE BROWNING, 
American soprano, who will give a New York recital in 
the John Golden Theater on the evening of April 14. 
Miss Browning began her career at the age of fifteen as 
church soloist in her home city of Columbus, Ohio. 
After a period of study in New York, she advanced 
rapidly and was soon in demand for important engage- 
ments. including the tour with ~~ s Gigli. Her 
operatic debut was made recently in New York in Caval- 
leria Rusticana. 





Dedication Concert 

The Neigborhood Music School has lately completed its 
new building (the gift of Mrs. John Hubbard) and a dedica- 
tion concert will be held there on Monday evening April 8, 
when Harold Bauer, the first artist to become a member 
of the school’s Advisory Board, will represent the trustees 
in delivering the inaugural address. The school, now at 
238 East 105th Street, was founded in 1913 by the present 
director, Mrs. Janet D. Schenck. It was incorporated under 
a charter granted by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. It places complete musical training 
within reach of students unable to pay professional rates 
for instruction. Among the most active of the trustees are 
Mrs. Donn Barber, president, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, vice- 
president, Mrs. John S. Ellsworth, secretary, Mrs. Charles 
Triller, treasurer, Miss Gertrude Freeman, assistant treas- 
urer, Mrs. Elbridge L. Adams, and Mrs. Bertram H. 
Borden. 


| Obituary 


AUGUST HALM 


August Halm recently died at the age of sixty-two. His 
name was little known outside of Germany and even in 
Germany the unpretentious, modest artist and writer did 
little to advertise his talents. Yet he was a power in German 
musical culture. He is the father of what in Germany is 
called “Musikalische Jugendbewegung” (the Musical Youth 
Movement). As teacher in the Freie Schulgemeinde at 
Wickersdorf, one of the most remarkable educational insti- 
tutes, according to advanced pedagogical principles, he 
evolved novel ideas on the musical education of young 
people. He insisted on making music an important educa- 
tional factor in the lives of all young people and not con- 
fining it to those destined to become musicians. A number 
of remarkable books have spread his ideas, namely Von 
zwei Kulturen der Musik explains the objective character 
of pre-classical music, to which he wanted to lead back the 
young people, in contradistinction to the romantic subjective 
character. He also wrote a book on Bruckner’s symphonies, 
and another very remarkable book on Beethoven, his last 
important publication. A number of compositions reflect the 
purity of his musical creed. H 








FRANZ NEUMANN 


Franz Neumann, director of the National Opera of Briinn, 
Czechoslovakia, and one of the most prominent Czech con- 
ductors and composers, died suddenly at the age of 55. He 
graduated from the Leipsic Conservatory and served as con- 
ductor with severa! German opera houses, among them Frank- 
fort. When Czechoslovakia became independent and founded 
its second national opera house at Briinn, Neumann was- 
made director. He has given the world premiéres of almost 
all of Janacek’s operas and was the composer of several 
orchestral, choral and chamber music compositions, also of 
two ballets and several operas, among them one after Arthur 
Schnitzler’s drama, Liebelei. 


FERNAND LE BORNE 


The well known French composer, Fernand le Borne, 
died at his home in Paris, at the age of sixty-eight. His 
last work was a lyric opera which is to be performed for 
the first time at the Grand Opera. Among his other com- 
positions are several operas, including Les Girondins, La 
Catalane, Nereo and Mondara which have been performed 
in Berlin and Paris. He also wrote a requiem and two 
masses, one of which was in commemoration of the 
Armistice. 
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Concert of Gretchaninoff’s Works 


A Gala Concert, featuring the works of Alexander Gret- 
chaninoff, eminent Russian composer and conductor, was 
given at Carnegie Hall on March 24 for the benefit of the 
Russian Church of New York. 

Nina Koshetz, Russian soprano; Gabriel Leonoff, tenor ; 
Prince Obolensky, basso; The Russian Symphonic Choir, 
with Basile Kilbachic conducting, and a symphony orchestra 
presented compositions by their distinguished compatriot. 

For the opening number the choir sang The Christmas 
Evening Prayer and Psalm 102. Gretchaninoff then made 
his appearance and was given an ovation, after which he 
directed the initial performance of his Liturgia Domestica, 
the most notable offering of the evening inasmuch as this 
composition marks the first attempt to use instrumental ac- 
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being the only form of music permitted in the Russian 
church as well as in domestic hymn singing. The magnifi- 
cent ensemble of choir, orchestra, great organ and soloists 
achieved such beautiful effects with this work, abounding 
as it does in exquisite melody and harmonies, that they held 
the audience enthralled until the great hall of music seemed 
transmuted into a veritable temple of exalted devotion quite 
beyond the merely emotional. 

Following the Largo e finale, 
orchestration of the String quartet, op. 70, a delightful 
work replete with dulcet melody and festive gaiety, Nina 
Koshetz sang a group of songs. Especially gratifying was 
I'll Go, I Come, a jewel in song literature arranged for 
Mme. Koshetz, and well adapted to display the beauty of 
her voice. The singer was recalled many times. 

The concert came to a close with two Russian folk songs 


a first performance of the 


z 
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Rosa Ponselle’s Final New York Appearance 


Rosa_Ponselle’s last performance at the Metropolitan will 
be in Norma on April 12, which is a benefit for the Grand 
Street Settlement. Popular prices will prevail. Incidentally 
it will be in the same opera that Miss Ponselle will sing the 
opening performarce of the Covent Garden season in London 
on May 27. 


Daisy Elgin Heard 


Daisy Elgin sang for the Ohio Club 
Astoria on April 8, on “President’s Day.” One of Miss 
Elgin’s outstanding appearances this season was at one 
of the Biltmore Morning Musicales in January, when she 


at the Waldort 


made 


companiment with sacred text, in Russia, a oem singing by the choir; both had to be repeated. a fine success and was cordially received. 

















HARVEY GAUL in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette Says :— 


“For Some Manager 
Looking for 
Sure Attraction 


Ruth Breton 


‘captivated 3,500 people. She had a 
new Stradivarius (if there is such a 
thing) and it was one that was| 
gorgeous in tone. At times it had fi 
rich viola quality. 

As to technique Miss Breton was| 
ample. She made much of the} 
scherzo finale and whether it was | 
allegro passage or a suave cantilena| 
she was always commendable. We| 
don’t know when a woman has come) 
in here who has made the impres-| 
sion she did. 


For some manager looking for a 
sure attraction, Ruth Breton is the 
person. She has everything a man- 
ager needs, good looks, charm of 
manner and virtuosity. 


| 





Harvey GAUL 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette. 
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The Boyles’ Philadelphia Recital 


» recital given by Pearl Boyle and George Boyle, 
f the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
lrew a large and enthusiastic audience. 
m opened with numbers for two pianos, the 
antasita and Fugue in A minor, and the Schu- 
and Variations. The Fantasia and Fugue 
musical comprehension and great power of 
ch both artists are possessed. In the Schumann 
ensemble work, and diversified musical 
, loud applause assuring the artists of 
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, splendid 
feelir g were evidenced 
the audience's appr val 

‘oll Boyle played three de- 

isleriana, Nos. 1 and 4, by Schumann, and 
in F major. The first Schumann number 
tifully clean technic and plenty of it, while 
was calm and quiet, bringing out a tone of un- 
nd beauty. The Chopin Ballade, so difficult in 
many parts, also was well played. 

Next came the first performance of a group of Mr. Boyle’s 
compositions, played by the composer. They were named as 
follows Leg Obsession ostinato), Caprice, 
Mnasadika’s Lullaby and Mardi Gras. They proved to be 
very interesting and clever, extremely difhcult and very 
to tonalities and harmonies. Mr. Boyle played 
masterly command of the keybeard and was 
continued applause at the conclusion of the 

roup. He kindly responded with an encore. 

Mrs. Boyle closed the program with a charming group 
as follows: Danseuses de Delphes, Les Collines d’Anacapri 
and La Danse de Puck, all three by Debussy, and the Liszt 
Each was beautifully interpreted, the Debussy 
mysterious, appealing atmospheric 
ich one has learned to associate with Debussy’s 
little Danse de Puck was delightfully mischiev- 
Liszt number, Mrs. Boyle gave one of the most 
ations that one ever hears, rather submerg- 
usually flaunted technical side, in the musical. The 
demanded an encore to this group, which was 
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numbers, Mrs 
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end, 


modern as 
them with a 


grected with long 


Tarantella 
numbers carrying the 
points, wh 
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ing the 
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graciously 


American Guild of Organists Public Service 
American Guild of Organ- 
were in the procession, at St. James’ P. E. Church, 
on York, March 14, including Warden Frank L. Sealy, 
treasurer Charles Bigelow Ford, Oscar Franklin Comstock, 
and these members of the Council: Samuel A. Baldwin, 
William C. Carl, Warren R. Hedden, Lawrence J. Munson, 
William Neidlinger, R. Huntington Woodman and Frank 
Wright. This festival Guild Service was sung by the choirs 
of St. James’ Church, and of Grace Church, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Woodman played the first organ voluntary, Charlotte Klein 
and Henry S. Fry the third, G. Darlington Rich- 
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ards playing the service. Choral works by Sealy, Faning 
and Richards were performed, of which the latter’s Bene- 
dictus es was effective; it is in C, opening in six part un- 
accompanied harmony, ‘and is of imposing nature. General 
consensus of opinion was that the affair was one of the best 
ever given by the A. G. O. 


Verdi Club Opera and Silver Skylark Ball 


The annual Verdi Club opera and ball, in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
March 20, was as usual a very successful musical and social 
event. President Florence Foster Jenkins and Chairman 
Mrs. John McClure Chase, with their various committees, 
deserve praise for the many notable features enjoyed by 
the large audience. 

Otello was well performed by a group of artists, directed 
by Claire Spencer, Di Salle’s orchestra under Conductor 
Gabriel Simeoni forming the instrumental background of 
the opera. Fortunato De Angelis sang the name part with 
dramatic passion, Maria Varnay was a statuesque Desde- 
mona, Mario Valle sang Iago, Claire Spencer was an im- 
pressive Emilia, and others of the cast were Francesco 
Curci, Filippo Culcasi, Luigi Dalle Molle, Miguel Santa- 
cana and Carlo Sorvino. Part II, the Tableaux Vivants, 
announced by Bruce Adams, consisted of three Alice in 
Wonderland scenes, preceded by a solo dance by Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone, and a tableau, Minuet Moderne. Miss 
Mauro-Cottone is a graceful dancer, and was ably assisted 
by Gina Mauro-Cottone and five other misses; Dr. Mel- 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone conducted for this number. The 
minuet had in it eighteen young dancers of both sexes, 
and both preludes were handsomely costumed and grace- 
fully performed. The Alice tableaux brought all the char- 
acters of the book to aural observation, every character 
appropriately costumed, all under the management of Charles 
Trier. The program closed with a climax, The Silver 
Skylark, presented by President Florence Foster Jenkins, 
who was a vision in white; never has she looked more 
bewitching. Her speech, which followed, summoned chair- 
man Chase and chairman Gemunder to the stage, when 
Bruce Adams, in the name of the president, presented these 
capable ladies with gold tea sets. Mrs. Jenkins was in turn 
presented by the club with a beautiful necklace of brilliants, 
which she wore the remainder of the evening. She men- 
tioned the interest Caruso took in the Verdi Club, the 
fact that Marion Talley made her first New York ap- 
pearance at a Verdi event, told of the distinguished army 
and navy men, the Italian and French consuls who were 
present, and especially named Salvatore Avitabile, Talley’s 
New York teacher, who was guest in her box, and who 
rose to the applause of the audience. Announcement of 
the last morning musicale, April 3 (Marie Tiffany and 
John Hutchins, soloists), and the Rose Breakfast, April 25, 
Westchester Biltmore Country Club, Mrs. Charles Page 
Bullard, chairman, was also made. Dancing followed to 
the music of Orlando’s orchestra, and this made a brilliant 
effect, added to by the many colored banners and club colors 
decorating the huge room. 


Bohemians Dine Koussevitzky 


The Bohemians gave a dinner, smoker, and concert in 
honor of Serge Koussevitzky last Monday evening, at the 
Hotel Commodore, about 200 members and guests of the 
club being in attendance. Only three ladies were in attend- 
ance, Mmes. Lhevinne, Koshetz, and Luboschiitz, all of 
whom took part in the musical program, which also had the 
assistance of Josef Lhevinne, Pierre Luboschtitz, and several 
others. Speeches were made by Rubin Goldmark and Mr. 
Koussevitzky. 


Simfonietta Children’s Concert 


The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, will give its first children’s concert on 
the morning of April 6 in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. Mr. Sevitzky will present a pro- 
gram which will consist of ancient music, including Greek, 
Hebrew, Indian and Chinese; also songs and dances of the 
following nations: France, Germany, Italy, Russia and 
England, and other compositions by Purcell, Dubensky 
and Bossi. 


Ralph A ngell Going to Panama 


Ralph Angell, accompanist, will sail on April 6 on the 
S. S. Toloa, with Mr. and Mrs. San-Malo, for Panama 
where the violinist will be heard in a number of concerts. 
Mr. Angell is looking forward to the trip with much pleas- 
ure, as the boat makes a several days’ stop-over in Havana 
before landing in Panama. This will be Mr. Angell’s first 
visit to both places. 


Rene Maison Sails 
Rene Maison, having just finished his second and very 
successful season with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
also accompanying the opera on tour, has sailed for Europe. 
Mr. Maison will return to the United States early in Octo- 
ber and will probably go to the coast for a concert tour 
before re-joining the Opera 


Frances Sebel to Sing in Miami 


Frances Sebel, soprano, will appear in Miami, Fla., as 
soloist for the Mana-Zucca Music Club recital on April 8. 
The event will take place at the White Temple and on her 
program Miss Sebel will include a group of Hungarian folk 
songs sung in a costume which she recently brought with 


her from n Hungary. a ~ Seen 
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Hillard Recital at Stephens’ Studio 


Among the numerous recitals given at the New York 
studio of Percy Rector Stephens was one by Barbara 
Hillard, soprano, on March 18. Miss Hillard was most 
happy im the choice of her program, which opened with a 
group of four Respighi songs, followed by modern lieder by 
Erich Wolff and Weingartner. In her third group, which 
was a distinct novelty, Miss Hillard offered three Tuscan 


BARBARA HILLARD 


folk songs by Pieraccini, entitled Impressioni campestri 
Toscane, said to be the first presentation in this country. 
They are modern in ———s but still preserve all of the 
characteristics of the Tuscan. The fourth and fifth groups 
included French and English songs by Paladilhe, Moreau, 
Fourdrain, Chaminade, John Alden Carpenter, Norman 
Peterkin, Rutland Boughton and Bainbridge Crist. Con- 
scientious preparation was evident in Miss Hillard’s rendi- 
tion of all of these various numbers. Horace Hunt, as usual, 
was most painstaking in his support at the piano. 


La Forge-Bertimen Reception to Bori 


Many musical notables mingled at the reception given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank LaForge and Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto 
Bertimen in their artistic studios in New York, on March 17. 
Seldom are two brides in such spotlight, for by this time 
the musical world knows well that both LaForge and Bert- 
men have recently married, the young ladies in question 
being charming and of social presence. Following general 
admiration and attentions, Lucrezia Bori, guest of honor, 
with Marion Talley, Tibbett and others, mingled with the 
guests, of whom might be mentioned Kurenko (Chicago 
Opera), Bagby, Laurie Merrill (poet), John Keith (attor- 
ney), and others of distinguished accomplishments. It was 
a notable gathering, including, as it did, some forty so- 
pranos, thirty contraltos, fifteen tenors, seven baritones and 
one bass, to say nothing of the pianists, organists, violin- 
ists, cellists, accompanists, managers, and others, all of 
whom found congenial spirits in the crowd. 


Orloff on California Tour 


Nikolai Orloff is now completing his tour of California 
which opened with a concert at the Polytechnic High School 
in Long Beach on March 20. On his way to the Coast, the 
pianist stopped off to give a recital at Missoula, Mont. His 
last engagement before returning East is scheduled for April 
10 at Tucson, Ariz. 


Lily Strickland Coming to New York 
Lily Strickland, composer, left her home in Calcutta on 
March 14 for America, coming via the Western route, which 
will land her in New York about the first of May. 











Delicately graded tones of liquid beauty that 
completely captivated the audience.” 
—Scranton Times. 
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Composing Is a Hobby with Charles Maduro 


Charles Maduro, who is known to the world of music as 
a successful composer of ballads, marches, waltzes, tangos, 
rhapsodies and gavottes, is in reality a typical business man 
who has made composing his hobby. 

Mr. Maduro was born of Spanish parents on the island of 
Curacao in the Dutch West Indies. On the island there was, 
at that time, only one teacher. This teacher taught every- 
thing ; he taught the boy Charles to play the violin, his two 
brothers the piano and cello, and his two sisters the violin 
amd piano. Mr. Maduro’s mother was a good pianist and 
therefore the Maduro family made a sextette. Mr. Maduro 
credits his ability to compose to his mother, who was a great 
lover of music. He says that innately he has the ability that 
has made him recognized as one of the outstanding young 
composers. The remarkable fact is that Mr. Maduro’s 
entire musical education consists of only five years of violin 
lessons from the native teacher at Curacao. He has never 
studied any one of the many other so-called “essentials” of 
a composer’s makeup, and yet his compositions are accepted 
by musicians and laymen alike. 

Mr. Maduro’s first compositions were finished when he 
was fifteen years of age, after he had three years of violin 
study. At that time he composed Filigrane, which was 
recently recorded by Brunswick, and Curacao, recently re- 
corded by Victor. About the same time, he composed the 
Wilhelmina March, which he dedicated to the Queen of 
Holland. Even today, this march is played by the Dutch 
military bands in the Dutch colonies in both the East and 
West Indies. Many native dances, called Pasillos, were also 
written by Mr. Maduro at that time. Curacao, however, 
offered no opportunities for a musician, for there were no 
concerts, no orchestra, no operas, no musical activity what- 
soever. Mr. Maduro became discouraged, abandoned com- 
posing, and dedicated himself entirely to his father’s ship- 
ping and banking business in Curacao. 

About two years ago Mr. Maduro came to New York as 
Assistant General Agent of the Spanish Royal Mail Line. 
Finding himself in the center of the world’s music, his 
interest in composing was reborn, and during the past year 
and a half, in his spare time, which is very limited because 
of his business and social obligations, he has written over 
thirty compositions. Among them are two of his latest 
works, the Rhapsody Espanol, which was dedicated to the 
young Russian pianist, Tatiana de Sanzewitch, and played 
by her for the first time in public at Carnegie Hall in New 
York on March 17, and E spana, which is to be played for 
the first time in public at Town Hall on April 6, by the 
pianist, Mme. Sara Sokolsky-Freid. The Rhapsody Espanol 
has already been recorded by Miss de Sanzewitch for the 
Aeolian Company’s Duo-Art pianos and for Columbia rec- 
ords. She will record Espana very soon. It is interesting 
to note that eighteen of Mr. Maduro’s compositions have 
been recorded by Victor, Columbia, Brunswick and the 
Duo-Art. 

Over station WABC, of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Mr. Maduro’s compositions are heard every Monday 
evening, on a program entitled In a Spanish Garden. This 
program consists exclusively of Mr. Maduro’s music and 
embraces orchestral numbers, piano and vocal solos. Two 
other of Mr. Maduro’s numbers, Oh Senorita and Loin de 
mon Pays (Far from My Country), will be used in a musi- 
cal comedy called Stand By, which will be produced on 
Broadway sometime this month. G. Schirmer have accepted 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 
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Mr. Maduro’s Morena y Sevillana and Melodie Creole for 
publication. Both of these numbers have met with unusual 
success and are being featured on many programs. 

At the time of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh’s epochal 
flight to Paris, Mr. Maduro composed a march which he 
dedicated to the Colonel and called Welcome Home. This 
march was played by all the bands in the parade that marked 
the return of the famous airman to New York. Another of 
Mr. Maduro’s marches, called the Thirteenth of September, 
has been dedicated to Premier de Rivera of Spain. When 
the United States Army Band makes its European tour this 
coming summer it will feature some of Mr. Maduro’s com- 
positions on its programs. 

Some other of Mr. Maduro’s compositions that have met 
with unusual success are a lullaby, At Evening; a ballad 
entitled, I Dream of You, and two tangos, America and 
Ya no me Importa (I Don’t Care Any More). In addition 
to the above, all of which have been published, Mr. Maduro 
has several new compositions which are still in manuscript 
form and which he will introduce to the public in the near 
future. 
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© Torino, N. Y. 


“Wins Ovation” 


as Soloist with 


Portland Symphony Orchestra 


Willem Van Hoogstraten Conducting 


“A really brilliant interpretation.” —Telegram, February 5, 1929. 


“There is something in Miss Lull’s tone that creates a desire to hear 
it again and again.” —Journal. 


“Brought them to an advanced state of excitement. . . . It was an 
event.” —Oregonian. 


“Received an ovation after each group.” 
—Seattle Times, February 21, 1929. 


“Remarkable concert. . . . In the near future will be one of the best 
sellers at concert hall box offices.’ — Seattle Star. 


“A violinist richly endowed.”—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


“A tone of surprising power and character, real musicianship in her 
technic, a genuine sensitiveness in her interpretations.” 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, February 1, 1929. 


Concert Management Bogue-Laberge, Inc. 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Krauss Concludes Engazement 


With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Ovation Tendered Popular Guest Conductor, Following His Three Weeks’ Stay—More Treats 
for Opera Fans—Well Known Soloists Enjoyed in Recital—Other Programs of Interest 


Clemens Krauss terminated his thre« 
conductor of the (Philadelphia 
March 22 and 23. This pro- 
most delightful of the entire 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
weeks’ engagement as guest 
Orchestra with the concerts of 
gram proved to be one of: the 
season and a tremendous ovation was accorded Mr. Krauss, 
both before the inter mission, and at the close of the concert. 

Haydn’s Symphony No. 7, in C major, opened the program 
and was charming in its simplicity and beanty 
Following this came Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 10, 
and 1, by Prahms, in the composer’s original orchestra tion 
hey completely captivat d the audience, espe ‘cially the No. 3. 
in which William M. Kincaid and Marcel Tabuteau did 
exquisite solo work on the flute and oboe, respectively. 

It remained, however, for the Strauss Tone Poem, 
Heldenleben, to unleash the interpretative powers of 
conductor. Philadelphia audiences may well be highly 
ful to this young German conductor for his presentations 
of Strauss numbers, and this final one was indeed uplifting 
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Civic OPERA COMPANY 

Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro a as presented by the 
Philadelphia Civic Oper: a Company in the Academy of Music 
on March 21 This melodious and entertaining 
seldom given here, this reason it came 
novelty to many listeners. Crom beginning to end it 
constant delight, with the principal roles excellently 
and the lesser parts also well done. 

Alfredo Gandolfi, as Figaro, was all that 
sired, and Nelson Eddy scored a success as the Count. Alma 
Peterson was eminently suited to the role of the Countess, 
both as to voice and manner. Irene Williams was charming 
as Susanna, and Rosalinda Rudko as Cherubino was surpass 
ingly good 

The remaining 
Irons as B: 
Je pson as Marce llina ; 
Jusko as Antonio and 


The sparkling wit and 
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opera is 
and for almost as a 
was a 
taken 


could be de 


parts were taken as follows: Florence 
Sheldon Walker as Bartolo; Helen 
Albert Mahler as Don Basilio; Ralph 
James Montgomery as Don Curzio 
was conveyed throughout, 
while Alexander Smallens did an admirable piece ot con 
ducting, maintaining just the proper balance between voices 
ind orchestra. The audience was very large and gratifyingly 
enthusiastic 
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Andres Segovia, Spanish master-guitarist, was the guest 
artist at the regular concert of the Matinee Musical Club, 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on March 19. As 
was to be expected he delighted his listeners with his beauti 
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ful tonal effects and astonished them with his phenomenal 
technic. 

Club members provided the remainder of the concert. A 
quartet composed of Mary Schwartz, Charlotte Bentley, 
Natalie Ruth, and Albertine Hui idertmark, sang Go Down 
Moses (arranged by N. Clifford Page) ; Annie Laurie (ar- 
ranged by Dudley Buck); and Shadow March (Daniel 
Protheroe). Virginia Snyder accompanied without notes. 

Alice C. Thwing, contralto, accompanied by Flora Ripka, 
sang L’Invitation au Voyage (Duparc) ; La Chevelure (De- 
bussy); and Lamento (Duparc), in a beautifully rounded 
voice of rich tone. 

3eryl Kelly Moon, soprano, accompanied by Helen Booth- 
royd Buckley, sang three Strauss numbers: Zueignung, 
Freundliche Vision and Cacilie, which were pleasing. 

Emilie Fricke Lesher, pianist, delighted her audience with 
three numbers, May Night (Palmgren); Dreamer’s Tale 
(Peterkin) and a Valse by Levitzki. 

Flora G. Cannon, soprano, accompanied by 
Phillip Lynch, sang the Jewel Song from Faust, 
enthusiastic applause from the large audience. 

RivA HorFMAN AND Her DANCERS 

A delightful evening’s entertainment was provided on 
March 22, at the Plays and Players House, by Riva Hoffman 
and her dancers, assisted by Isadore Freed, pianist. 

Numbers by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, Schubert, 
Strauss, Tcherepnine, Scriabine and one composition by 
Mr. Freed, were charmingly interpreted by Riva Hoffman 
and her ensemble. The latter consisted of Anna Criss, 
Sonia Osnis, Clara Cooperman, Dora Wiener, Isabel Katz, 
Selma Rubin, Sylvia Davis, Margaret Shanklin, Susan 
Jones, and Florence Laffer. 

Miss Hoffman danced eight of the numbers as solos, add 
ing Chopin’s Military Polonaise as an encore. Her work 
showed deep thought, graceful technic and sincerity of pur- 
pose. The audience, which filled the hall, voiced its approval 
in no uncertain terms, and the popular young dancer was 
showered with flowers. 

The ensemble, individually and collectively, showed excel- 
lent training, joy in the performance, and the attainment of 
perfect ensemble work. 

Liszt’s Les Funerailles was perhaps the most tragic pre- 
sentation, magnificently done—while the waltzes of Schubert 
and Strauss were the most popular. 

Silhouette by Mr. Freed also drew prolonged applause. 
This composer did some very fine playing at the piano during 
the entire evening and was brought out by Miss Hoffman 
(in private life, Mrs. Freed), at the close, to share the con- 
tinued applause. 
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Mary Bray 1n RECITAL 

A recital was given in Witherspoon Hal!, March 25, by 
Mary Bray, contralto, accompanied by Ronald O'Neil. 

Miss Bray had selected an unusually attractive program, 
comprising songs of the older masters, (Purcell, Handel, and 
Bach), four “Serious Songs” by Brahms, a French group, 
and an English group. Each song was of high musical merit 
and met with great approval on the part of the audience. 

Come Unto These Yellow Sands, by Henry Purcell, was 
splendidly sung, and was followed by Edward Purcell’s 
charming Passing By. Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre, by Handel, 
and Et Exsultavit Spiritus Meus, by Bach, revealed the deep 
spiritual depth of the singer’s interpretative powers; this 
quality was also evidenced in the Vier Ernste Gesange by 
Brahms. 

The recitative and Air De Lia by Debussy was sung with 
a fine attention to values. Threnodia by Holmes and Berceuse 
by Ropartz, proved very popular with the audience. 

[he final group included The Day is No More,by Car- 
penter; Symphony in Yellow by Griffes; At the Cry of The 
First Bird by Guion; The Lark in the Clear Air (Old 
lrish), and Rachmaninoff's The Floods of Spring. The 
enthusiastic audience was not satisfied even after two charm- 
ing encores: Cyril Scott’s Lullaby and Frances McCollin’s 
Robin, Little Robin. Miss McCollin was present and 
obliged to rise in acknowledgment of the applause, which 
Miss Bray turned to her. 

Miss Bray was in fine voice and her warm, rich contralto 
was heard to good advantage. In addition to this, she has 
irtistry in phrasing and interpretation, and a very pleasing 
pe rsonality. 

Ronald O'Neil provided sympathetic and artistic accom- 
paniments, never in any way intruding his personality or 
playing. 

CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

On March 24, The Philadelphia Chamber Music Associa- 
tion concluded its series of concerts for the season, with a 
program given by the London String Quartet. It more than 
fulfilled the anticipations of the largest audience of the year, 
and strengthened the favorable impression made upon a 
former appearance. 

Two quartets were played: Tschaikowsky’s and Borodin’s 
both in D major and both beautiful examples of the human- 
istic and romantic composers. They were splendidly read, 
and executed with a remarkable precision and finish in phras- 
ing, with every nuance carefully and artistically placed, and 
always with pureness and beauty of tone. All the move- 
ments of the Tschaikowsky number were well played, with 
the Andante of special interest by reason of the opportunity 
to hear the beauty of Mr. Pennington’s playing in the two 
lovely melodies, which recur again and again through the 
movement. The Scherzo also was notable in the clearness 
and smoothness of articulation, and finish in phrasing, pre- 
served through the rapid tempo in which it was taken. 

In the Borodin quartet, the Scherzo and the exquisite Noc- 
turne were of outstanding excellence. They were played 
with evenness, flexibility, and lovely tone quality. 

A suite in the style of old classic dance forms by H. 
Waldo Warner—the viola player in the group—appeared 
between the two quartets. Mr. Warner, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the prize winners in the award last autumn 
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HELEN SPILLS 


Soprano 


in an intimate presentation of songs, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 
Friday Evening, April Sth, 1929, at 8:30 
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ne the Philadelphia Musical Fund Society for composition 
in chamber music. The work is in four movements—Pre- 
lude, Sarabande, Bouree and Chorale, Introduction and Gigue 

—all treated in true classic style, contrapuntally but with 
an agreeable modern touch in harmonization and with a 
coherence and clearly perceptive unity through the entire 
composition. It was warmly received and the composer was 
recalled to acknowledge the applause, which continued until 
the other players appeared to share in the demonstration of 
approval. 

Y. M. ano Y. W. H. A. Have Granp Opera NIGHT 

On Sunday evening March 24, The Y. M. and Y. W. H. 
A. celebrated a Grand Opera Night by presenting five artists 
from the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company in a concert. 
The artists appearing were: Mmes. Barmach and Montague, 
and MM. Figaniak, Fattori, Cavadore, all under the able 
direction of Fabien Sevitzky. 

EL_woop WEISER IN RECITAL 

A pleasurable recital was given in the New Century draw- 
ing rooms on March 14 by Elwood Weiser, baritone, assisted 
by Jeno De Donath, violinist and Mary Miller Mount, ac- 
companist. 

Mr. Weiser sang twelve numbers, exclusive of encores 
which covered widely varying types: the arias, Vision F ugi- 
tive from Massenet’s Herodiade; the beloved Eri tu from 
Verdi’s Masked Ball; the dramatic Two Grenadiers (Schu- 
mann); When the King Goes Forth to War (Koeneman) 
and Danny Deever (Damrosch) ; the older style Bois Epais 
by Lully; Plaisir D’Amour (Martini) and Tschaikowsky’s 
Pilgrim’s Song; We Danced to the Music Beguiling 
(Arensky), so full of pathos; and Carpenter’s Treat Me 
Nice, in lighter vein; also two numbers to be mentioned 
later. In all of these Mr. Weiser showed splendid inter- 
pretative ability, a voice of wide range, great resonance and 
beautiful quality, and fine diction. His closing number, 
Danny Deever, was superbly done. Applause fairly burst 
sung as an encore. 

Jeno De Donath, well known to Musicat Courter readers 
as a concert violinist, was heard in a triple capacity at this 
concert. He played three violin solos: the first movement 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto, Romance by Svendsen, and 
Scherzo-Tarantelle by Wieniawski, with an encore added 
(his own charming Berceuse). In addition to this, two 
songs composed by him, and translated from the Hungarian 
by Mary Miller Mount, were sung by Mr. Weiser with the 
composer at the piano. The accompaniment plays an im- 
portant part in these songs, and the audience was treated 
to an exhibition of technical skill on the part of this versa- 
tile artist. They were re performed for the first time in 
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THE WESTMINSTER CHOIR VISITS ITS FUTURE SCHOOL HOME. 
The members of the choir are here shown with a group of students and faculty members from the Ithaca Conservatory and 


Affiliated Schools. 


Mrs. Williamson at his right and Mrs. H. E. Talbot at his left. 


Dr. John Finley Williamson, director of the choir, is seen at the right of the picture (marked X), with 


This scene took place in DeWitt Park at the time of the 


recent visit of the Choir to Ithaca, when the choir members were leaving the Conservatory Little Theater at the a 
of the concert given in their honor by students of the Ithaca Conservatory, of which the Westminster Choir will be 
part next year. 





America and were entitled Die Grosse Sehnsucht, and Male- 
diction. They were both emotional, and modern in general 
character. The latter was the more attractive. Mr. Weiser 
sang them well and attempted to turn the applause to the 
composer, which he in turn was reluctant to accept. Dr. 
Donath’s skill as a violinist has many times been demon- 
strated and was, if anything, more apparent in his playing 
at this concert. It was doubly interesting to hear him as 
a pianist and composer. It might be added here that it was 
the writer’s privilege to hear him in still another artistic 
capacity recently—as a conductor of the Fox Theatre Grand 
Orchestra. He conducted a spirited performance of Tschai- 
kowsky numbers, with the same artistic insight. noticeable 
in his violin and piano playing and composing. An unusual 
artist indeed ! 

Mary Miller Mount presided at the piano during the 
evening and assisted materially in the success of the concert 
by her artistic accompaniments. 

ErreEM ZIMBALIST IN RECITAL 


The eighth faculty recital of the season at the Curtis 
Institute of Music was given by Efrem Zimbalist, in Casimir 
Hall on March 27, before a capacity audience, consisting 
of faculty and students of the school and prominent Phila- 
delphia musicians and music patrons. Mr. Zimbalist’s 
program was unusual and of vital interest, opening with 
his own sonata in G minor (played for the first time in 
Philadelphia). This was of colossal difficulty, making use 
of every possible resource of the violinist. In three move- 
ments, the first is Adagio sostenuto—Allegro moderato, in 
which the honors are almost equally divided between the 
piano and violin. Harry ufman, as accompanist, did 
some excellent playing in the piano part of this movement, 
surmounting all the amazing difficulties with ease. 

The Glazounow Concerto in A minor, op. 82, which fol- 
lowed, was another difficult number. The three movements, 
Moderato, Andante and Allegro, were played without stops, 
and again exhibited the unbounded technic of the soloist. 

Another novelty in Philadelphia was the Suite Bizarre 
by Joseph Achron, composed of eight short pictures: Etin 
celles, Quasi valse, Grace, Grimaces, Galanterie, Pastorale, 
Moment dramatique and Marche grotesque. They were 
distinctly modern, but not objectionably so and proved 
delightfully interesting. 

The final group held four gems: Improvisation on a Jap- 
anese Tune, by Zimbalist; Impromptu, by Tor Aulin; 
Persian Song, by Glinka-Zimbalist, and the well-known 
La Ronde des Lutins, by Antonio Bazzini. The applause at 
the close was thunderous, and the artist was recalled over 
and over again until the lights were turned on and an 
attendant closed the piano. 

LuccHESE IN THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


Josephine Lucchese made her first Philadelphia appearance 
in opera in several years, singing with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company on March 28, as Rosina in the 
Barber of Seville, and achieving the usual success which 
attends her wherever she sings. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more charming Rosina, or one better suited either 
vocally or dramatically to the part. Her singing of the 
aria, Una voce poco fa, in the second act, and her solo in 
the Lesson Scene of the third, stopped the performance. 
The absolute trueness to pitch and the ease with which she 
soars through the coloratura parts, assure uninterrupted 
pleasure. She never in the least overdid the coquettish 
moods, but was sweet and natural throughout. 

Ralph Errolle, as Count Almaviva, was good as to voice. 
His singing of the Serenade in the first act was particu- 
larly fine. Enrico Giorgi as Figaro, Giuseppe La Puma 
as Doctor Bartolo, Ivan Steschenko as Don Basilio, Berta 
Levina as Berta, Beniamino Grobani as Fiorello, and Ales- 
sandro Angelucci as An Officer, completed the cast. Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski conducted with a genuine Rossini spirit 
throughout. M. M. C. 


H edleys Entertain 


Dr. Henry Hadley and his wife, Inez Barbour Hadley, 
were hosts at a delightful soirée-musicale on March 22 at 


their home. A large gathering of distinguished friends 
was present to enjoy the last musicale to be held in their 
beautiful home, which will soon be demolished along with 
that entire block of houses, a sacrifice to commercial en- 
terprise. 

Dr. Hadley’s quintet for strings and piano, op. 50, was 
admirably performed by Messrs. Barzan, Imperato, Bo- 
lognini and Ramirez, with Dr. Hadley at the piano. . Enio 
Bolognini, cellist, of Buenos Aires and Mr. Colinson, tenor, 
of the Covent Garden Opera, London, contributed to the 
evening’s program, receiving enthusiastic applause. 

Included among the guests were: Princess Troubetskoy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Upton Close, Archer Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Stoessel, Mr. and Mrs. Cahier, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
de Haven, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Bergh, Mr. and Mrs. John Amans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leén Barzan, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Wagner, Queena Mario, Eva Gautier, Edna de 
Lima, Carolyn Beebe and Miss Beebe, Anita Winch, Cecil 
Arden, Gina Pinnera, Jessie Pamplin, Frank Chessman, 
Wilfred Pelletier, Montague Glass, Victor Harris, Thuel 
Burnham, Alexander Russell, James Tillotson, Richard 
Waldo, Louis Von Gaertner and others. 


Honors Awaiting Westminster Choir Abroad 


Sailing from New York, March 20, on the Leviathan, 
the Dayton Westminster Choir of sixty, with its president, 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, and its conductor, Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, arrived at Southampton on March 26 and, after 
being welcomed by the mayor, proceeded to London where 
a program was broadcast by the English Broadcasting 
Company. 

The first concerts will be in Albert Hall, April 7 and 14. 
Five other dates are scheduled for England. On April 16, 
the choir will appear _at the Royal Opera House, Paris, and 
two days later in Cologne. The Berlin debut, under the 
auspices of the German Press Association, takes place 
April 18 in the Philharmonic Auditorium. Seven other 
appearances in Germany follow. Preceding the concert at 
the Vienna State Opera, April 28, there will be a reception 
in the City Hall given by the Austrian Government and 
the United States Ambassador. The next stop will be at 
Prague on invitation of Dr. T. G. Masaryk, president of 
the Czechoslovakian Republic, where a special event awaits 
them in connection with the Prague Teachers’ Chorus which 
recently visited this country. From May 13 to 27, the time 
will be devoted to concerts in the south of Germany with 
a single concert at Zurich in the Town Hall, at Basle in the 
munster, and at Geneva. On May 30, the choir will sing 
in the Cathedral at Lausanne, leaving for Paris the fol- 
lowing day where two more concerts are scheduled before 
sailing f for _home early in n_ June. 
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Oliver Stewart Well Received 


Oliver Stewart recently made an excellent impression as 
soloist with the Chaminade Club of Yonkers, the Herald 
commenting in part: “The second artist on the program was 
Oliver Stewart, who is regarded as one of the most promis- 
ing young tenors of today. Particularly well done was the 
third number of his first group, Aubade, Le Roi d’Ys (Lalo) 
In the second group three English numbers were given, the 
second of which, The Sleigh (R. Kountz), a light dancing 
number, gave the singer an opportunity to show the lightness 
of his tones and the excellence of his diction.” 

March 20, Mr. Stewart was soloist at the stockholders’ 
dinner of the North Jersey Trust Company, at the Ridge- 
wood, N. J., wna: Club. 
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An Evening of Compositions 
of Chamber Music 


Mr. Levy says: 


By 
HENIOT 
BEV Y 
Assisted by 
Amy Neill 
String Quartette 
in 
KIMBALL HALL 
April 24th at 8:15 


Program 


1. QUINTETTE 
Piano and Strings 


2. VIOLIN SONATA NO. 3 


The Piano will be a 


KIMBALL 


“After many years of constant use, 1 find the Kimball the 


realization of all the essentials which satisfy the artist.” 


Kimball Pianos are manufactured by 
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CO., Chicago 
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Mr. Ganz, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Fischel, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Kuzdo, Mr. Parks and 
Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to 
possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 
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OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 
DLIN a: : Richard Hageman 
Christian Lyngby Harry H. Ryan Mary Towbin LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE MUSIC CRITICS’ COURSE 
John McKenzie Leon Sametini Anah Webb CHORAL TECHNIQUE COURSE MUSICAL LITERATURE COURSE 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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number of Summers’ study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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Chicaio Hears Varied Orchestra Programs 


Esther Harris Soloist With People’s Symphony and Gordon With Chicago Symphony—Students 
Appear With Gunn School Orchestra—Well Known Artists Give Individual 
Programs—Other Items of Interest 


Gorvpon STRING QUARTET 
Cuicaco.—Another concert by the Gordon String Quartet, 
at the Blackstone Theater on March 24, was further proof 
of the popularity of this ensemble group, which has appeared 
oftener here than any other organization of its kind. This 
was the sixth concert in the Chicago Chamber Music Society 
series, four of which are by the Gordon String Quartet. 
True to his custom of offering something new, Jacques Gor- 
don, leader of the quartet, brought out at this concert Arnold 
Schonberg’s Quartet, opus 30, No. 3, which, though well 
played, was hard to digest. Other numbers were Glazou- 
now’s Interludium in Modo Antico and Valse, and Haydn’s 
F major Quartet, which were examples of exquisite ensemble 
playing. 

Estuer Harris Pup. WITH 
One of the soloists with the Chicago People’s Symphony 
Orchestra at the Eighth Street Theater on March 24, was 
Mildred Waldman, pianist, whose vehicle was the Arensky 
Fantasie for Piano and Orchestra. In her admirable per- 
formance of the number little Miss Waldman proved her- 
helf an unusually gifted pianist, who has been conscientiously 
taught and along proper paths. She was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded after the difficult number and responded 
with an encore, which met with the same hearty approval. 
Miss Waldman is still another gifted child pianist, who has 
benefitted by the instruction of Esther Harris, from whose 
studios many young pianists go forth and attain success in 

the professional field 
HELEN 
A very talented young pianist, 

fessional student of Isadore 
debut at the Studebaker Theater on March 24, in an un- 
hackneyed and interesting program, in which she displayed 
a brilliant technic as well as ideas of her own as to inter- 

pretation. She was received with marked enthusiasm. 


ORCHESTRA 


guided 


r Kocn 
Helen Burnett Koch, pro- 
3uchalter, made a successful 


BuRNET 


Hazet ALLIson 

Hazel Allison, soprano, was heard at the Goodman Theater, 
also on March 24. The young lady showed the result of 
good schooling in the group of songs heard by this reviewer. 
Scuoot SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Curtiss Hall was packed to suffocation on the evening 
of March 24, at the concert of the Gunn School Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Jascha Selwitz, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn and Frank Waller, with talented students from 
the classes of Glenn Diilard Gunn, Albert Borroff, Jascha 
Selwitz and Christina Dickson as soloists. Rosa Raisa was 
guest of honor of the evening and she and her husband, 
Giacomo Rimini, mingled their applause with that of a 
delighted audience 


GUNN 


Pau, SwANn 

At the Goodman Theater on the evening of March 24 there 
appeared Payl Swan, who classifies as actor, dancer, pan- 
tomimist and playwright. His The Hour of Destiny was 
well presented by Bertha Ochsner, Lester Luther and Sir 
John Irwin Tucker. Later in the evening Mr. Swan pre- 


sented Debussy’s Rubaiyat of Omar r Khayyam, with Lester 
4 RANCESCO 
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STUDIOS 





Luther giving a splendid reading of the poem. A large and 
select gathering was on hand. 
RECEPTION AT ADOLPH 
The large hall of the Adolph Bolm School of the Dance 
was hardly big enough to accommodate the guests who had 
assembled to witness a demonstration of Dalcroze Eurythmics 
given by Paul Boepple of Geneva, Switzerland. Three young 
women assisted in the demonstration, which was much en- 
joyed. 
ORCHESTRA 


30LM SCHOOL 


BrAHMS ProGRAM WI1TH GoRDON AS 
SoLoIst 

3rahms, Stock, Gordon and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra delighted the Tuesday afternoon habitues with an 
excellent performance of the master’s Academic Festival 
Overture, E minor Symphony and the Violin Concerto at 
the afternoon concert of March 206. 

ALLEN SPENCER’S ANNUAL 

An enthusiastic audience greeted Allen Spencer when he 

gave his annual piano recital at Kimball Hall on March 26. 
OTHER CONCERTS 

Many concerts and recitals that take place in Chicago are 
not mentioned in these columns. A well known musician 
informed us this week that as a matter of record those con- 
certs and recitals should be reviewed. This office has its own 
policy and is not as yet asking for advice. If those concerts 
that are not covered were of sufficient importance to warrant 
our presence, we certainly would be there. Read George 
Seldes’ new book and you will learn a great deal about ad- 
vertising as it is practiced in the great dailies the world 
over. Then you will see that the Musicat Courter and its 
Chicago office have been more than generous. 

Cuicaco SALON oF Fine Arts 

Of signal importance in social and musical circles is the 
buffet supper, which will take place on April 4 at the 
Palmer House, under the auspices of the Chicago. Salon of 
Fine Arts. This organization had its inception in a little 
group of women, who banded together to promote the artist 
welfare of struggling young musicians, and several local 
artists have achieved success through this medium. Added 
interest is given to this next event by reason of the fact that 
Elinor Glyn, internationally known writer, will be the guest 
of honor and will give a talk on the Quest of Happiness. 
Lorna Doone Jackson, formerly of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, will give a short program of songs. Helen Burnett 
Koch, who appeared with such success in recital here on 
March 24, will be presented as the next candidate for edu- 
cational cooperation of the Salon. 

Cuicaco SymMpHONy PLays AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 

Two of the three numbers making up the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s program for the regular concerts of March 22: and 
23, were by American composers. No one can accuse Fred- 
erick Stoch of not favoring native composers, for throughout 
the season many an American composition is scheduled for 
performance. Ernest Bloch’s America has had three hear- 
ings this season and was one of the two American numbers 
on the program under discussion. The other was an orches- 
tral suite by Normand Lockwood, called Odysseus. 

Based on four episodes in the career of Odysseus, Lock- 
wood’s suite is an imaginative composition of modern idiom, 
including the cacophony and harmonic dissonance inevitable 
to the modern writer. Throughout the various parts Lock- 
wood makes use of unusual and interesting orchestral color- 
ing, and he has another virtue that not many moderns possess 

brevity. The five movemients—the introduction, Calypso 
followed by Poseidon, Hades, Sirens and Cyclops—are short 
and to the point. 

30th Bloch and Lockwood were made the debtors of Con- 
ductor Stock and the Chicago Symphony for the superb per- 
formance given their works. 

Howarn Preston WitH Curcaco SINGVEREIN 

The Chicago Singverein gave its first concert under its 

new leader, Hans Marlow, at Orchestra Hall on March 22 
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presenting a lieder program before an enthusiastic gathering. 
Howard Preston scored heavily as soloist, singing two 
groups of songs with sturdy tone, excellent style and finish. 
Particularly well done were the Wagnerian numbers in his 
first group, in which he once more convinced of his intelli- 
gence and musicianship, recalling his fine performances in 
the Wagnerian operas with the Chicago Civic Opera. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Karleton Hackett, of the voice faculty, and associate di- 
rector of the American Conservatory, addressed the Wom- 
an’s Club of Chicago, on March 16, in behalf of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra. 

Psi Chapter of Delta Omicron, National Music Sorority, 
was installed in the American Conservatory on March 21, 
at the Stevens Hotel. Mrs. Grannis, Supreme National 
President, was the installing officer. 

The Karleton Hackett Singers, Eunice Tingley, soprano; 
Fern Mathes, mezzo-soprano, and Elizabeth Wilkin, con- 
tralto, are presenting a program before the Beverly Hills 
Woman’s Club on April 3. 

Esther Goodwin, contralto, and Jeanne Knowles, pianist, 
artist pupils of Charles La Berge and Allen Spencer, ap- 
peared in recital in the Young American Artist Series on 
March 28. The concert was given in Curtiss Hall, Fine 
Arts Buiiding, under the direction of Jessie B. Hall. 

Earle B. Armilfi of the piano faculty, presented his pupils 
in recital in the Conservatory Studio Theatre on the eve- 
ning of March 16. 

Kenneth Fiske, of the violin faculty, and Gloria Burch 
Fiske, artist pupil of Heniot Levy, appeared in joint re- 
cital before the St. Charles, Ill, Woman’s Club on the 
afternoon of March 18. 

Pupils of Louise Willhour were heard in a program of 
dramatic readings and a one-act play on the evening of 
March 28 in the Studio Theatre. 

Gamma chapter of Sigma Alpha Jota sorority held its 
annual initiation and banquet in the Crystal Room of the 
Blackstone Hotel on March 25. Mme. Elly Ney, the emi- 
nent pianist, and Constance Eberhart, well ‘known artist of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, were among those re- 
ceived into membership on this occasion. 

Edward Eigenschenk, of the organ faculty, played the 
dedicaory organ service Sunday evening, March 25, in 
Bethel Lutheran Church. 

Edna Cookingham of the faculty presented her pupils 
in an interesting program of piano solos and concertos in 
Conservatory Recital Hall on March 27. 

Rachel Major, violinist, and Dorothy Ginsberg, pianist, 
both members of the conservatory faculty, presented pupils 
in joint recital in the Studio Theatre on March 24. 

Piano pupils of Helen Hamal appeared in recital in 
Studio Theatre on March 23 

ArTHUR Burton Pupit HEAarp. 

During the week of March 18, the daily program in the 
Lyon & Healy Artist Series was presented by Clyde 
Kreutzer, baritone, an artist pupil of Arthur Burton. In 
his singing of Schubert, early Italian, old English, French 
and American numbers Mr. Kreutzer revealed a baritone 
of sonorous quality, which is well placed and used with 
understanding. His excellent voice production and clear 
enunciation are characteristics of Arthur Burton’s con- 
scientious training. 

Curcaco Musicat CoLt_ece ScHooL oF OPERA. 

The school of opera at the Chicago Musical College, 
under Isaac Van Grove’s able direction, is doing admirable 
work. Another evidence of this came on Sunday afternoon, 
March 24, when The Ride of the Valkyries from Wagner’s 
Die Walkuere and the first act of the Marriage of Figaro 
were presented with casts which included the names: of 
many of Chicago’s young professionals. In the Walkuere 
cast were Eunice Steen, Irma Steinway, Constance Eber- 
hardt, Elizabeth Klein, Lorena Anderson, Nancy Berg, Ruth 
Kalthoff, Faye Crowell, Thelma Bollinger, Pearl Walker 
Yodér and George Gove. Those presenting the Mozart 
excerpt were Lorena Anderson, Louise Mitchell, Catherine 
Wall, William Pilcher, George Gove, Donald Ostrander 
and Carroll Van Buskirk. It was a performance which 
was a credit to the school and Mr. Van Grove. 

GeorciA Koper Pupi Hearn. 

Georgia Kober’s gifted artist pupil, Thelma Wharton, 
gave a piano recital at Sherwood Recital Hall on March 
24, presenting a taxing program in a manner greatly to her 
credit and to that of her teacher. Bach-Tausig, Brahms, 
Ornstein, Respighi, Turina, Debussy and Dohnanyi had 
admirable interpretations at the hands of this pianist. 

Purr or Gorpon CAMPBELL SINGs. 

Roscine Jones Robinson, pupil of Gordon Campbell, was 
the soprano soloist with the Peoria Civic Chorus in their 
presentation of The Messiah at Shrine Temple, Peoria, IIl., 
on March 21. Mrs. Robinson sang with fine artistry and 
great beanty of tone, and was roundly applauded. 

Cuicaco’s SyMPHONY’s EASTER PROGRAM. 

The Chicago Symphony’s Easter program included the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Russian Easter overture, a new sym- 
phony by a Chicagoan, Leo Sowerby: Holst’s Planets, and 
the Good Friday Spell and the Transformation Scene and 
Glorification from Parsifal. 

Sowerby’s new opus, his third symphony, is one of his 
best developed works and shows him a modern writer with 
sane ideas, imagination and originality. That his symphony 
held its own among such composers as Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Holst and Wagner is a high compliment for this young 
Chicagoan, whose works have often been on Chicago Sym- 
phony programs. 

Conductor Stock gave a stirring performance of the entire 
program. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Singers Must Be Like Soldiers, Says Charles Hackett 


Charles Hackett, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, says that a singer, especially in opera, must be like 
a soldier, and subordinate all personal feeling and desires 
for the good of the cause. “It is like going over the top”, 
said he, “for you must carry on no matter what happens. 
I have known artists who were too ill to stand on their 
feet, and yet when their cue came they walked on the stage 
and went through their role without faltering. The public 
which sees only one side of our work, that of the glamour 
and applause, hasn’t the faintest idea of the suffering which 
an artist endures at times with a stoicism worthy of a 
Spartan. 

“As an instance of this, I can tell something which hap- 
pened to me personally when I first joined the Chicago or- 
ganization a few years ago. I was scheduled to make my 
debut in Romeo and Juliet, and the day before my perform- 
ance, as I was walking along Michigan avenue, I stepped 
into one of those holes in the pavement, spraining my ankle 
badly. What to do? At first I was panic-stricken, for it 
looked as though I would never be able to go through my 
role, which as you know, requires a good deal of action, 
especially in the duel and the balcony scenes. However, 
I conferred with the stage manager, and we planned to omit 
the duel, and he told me to be very careful in the balcony 
scene. I then went home and laid up until the next eve- 
ning, when I managed to get to the stage, thinking mean- 
while that I could never endure the pain, when suddenly 
my cue came. Like a soldier, I forgot all but my work 
and that my first appearance must be a success. When it 
came to the duel, I threw myself into the fray with such 
vigor that I nearly killed the artist who was singing Tybalt, 
and who, previously instructed that the duel was to be 
omitted, forgot to defend himself. When it came to the 
balcony scene I leaped lightly up to Juliet, forgetting all 
abc ut my ankle, and finished the performance with enthusiasm. 

“After it was all over, and I had returned to my dressing 
room, my wiie said, ‘How ever did you manage to do all 
that acting with your ankle in the condition that it is’. For 
a moment I was actually surprised, for in the excitement 
I had forgotten all about my ankle, but casting my eye down, 
I soon discovered that it was no joke, for it was swollen 
to twice its natural state. The end of it was that I was laid 
up for two weeks after that, but no one who attended the 
performance ever suspected that anything was the matter. 
Thus, we carry on in our business, for we must rise above 
pain, even personal grief, if we are ever to succeed.” 





Rosina Muto Under the Guidance of Malatesta 

Pompilio Malatesta relates that he has a very talented pupil 
in Rosina Muto, coloratura soprano. He believes that she 
gives every promise of making a name for herself, and that 
she has achieved remarkable strides in her singing since her 
study with him. Mr. Malatesta undoubtedly has the gift, 
which is a very precious one for teachers, of being able to 
obtain tangible results. 

Miss Muto already has had her share of public applause. 
She sang in Reading Pa., not long ago, when the Reading 
Eagle stated: “Miss Muto possesses the ability to render 
heavy dramatic numbers and light lyric roles as well. She 


ROSINA MUTO 


has sung in nearly all the large cities in the East and has 
toured the Pacific Coast and is receiving a royal welcome 
wherever she goes.’ 

Of this very appearance on the Coast the Bolletino della 
Sera commented favorably on the young lady’s art in San 
Francisco: “The artist, no matter how young, showed her- 
self a perfect master of her art and her lovely soprano 
voice aroused the enthusiasm and provoked much applause 
from the large audience. And again, “Miss Muto is 
possessed of a very fresh voice, well placed, with an ex- 
traordinary ease in the staccatos. She sang with exquisite 
grace the aria from Traviata and another classic song.’ 

When Miss Muto sang with the Schubert Club of Harris- 
burg, Pa., the little songstress was also praised. The Harris- 
burg Telegraph stated: “Miss Muto, the soprano and assist- 
ing soloist, was well received. Her voice was notable in its 
clarity and flexibility. In the aria, Caro Nome, she reached 
the climax of vocal technic. The encore from La Boheme 
was a happy choice and Miss Muto’s interpretation was 
pleasing and effective.” 


CHARLES HACKETT 





Gaetano Merola, operatic impresario, after hearing Miss 
Muto sing in San Francisco expressed the opinion that the 
singer “is endowed with a beautiful soprano voice which she 
also uses very effectively.” 

And lastly, in quoting the praises of the soprano, the 
Sharpsburg and Etna Herald of Pennsylvania was more 
loquacious in its appreciation: “She held her audience spell- 
bound with a brilliant and beautiful bird-like voice, possess- 
ing a real coloratura of great range and flexibility. She 
sang....with great style and expression which would do 
credit to many a celebrated opera singer. Her group of 
songs was well received....her enunciation is clear. Miss 
Muto is very graceful and has a winning personality. 
We hope that in the very near future she will be ranked as 
one of America’s famous singers. 


Reception-Musicale for Sampaix and Golde 


Gene Schiller, coach-accompanist, and Mary Justice, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a reception-musicale in honor of Leon 
Sampaix, pianist and pedagogue, and Walter Golde, accom- 
panist, in Marie de Kyzer’s studio in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on March 10. 

An interesting program was presented by Isabel Olsen, 
violinist, student at the Juilliard Foundation, with Janet Ross 
at the piano, and by Louis Dornay, former tenor of the 
Holland Opera Company, with Mme. Culp as accompanist. 

Among the well known musicians present on this occasion 
were Amy Ellerman, Marie de Kyzer, Beatrice MacCue, 
Ethel Best, Clara Edwards, Mme. Newhaus, Mabel Zoeckler, 
Marie Stapleton Murray, Constance Wardle, Laura Little- 
field, Emily Nichols Hatch, Ethel Parks, Marguerite Ringo, 
Miss Greiner, Anita Laneri, Charlotte Babcock, Calvin Coxe, 
Carrol Ault, Richard Parks, Claude Warford, W. Sektberg, 
Stuart Gracey, Mrs. H. Belleu, Reintraut Eickmann, Mar- 
garet Jamer, Kathryn Janeway, Maude Doolittle, and Isolf 
and Igrid Fiani. 


Rosa Low Well Received in Boston 


When Rosa Low sang recently in Boston, she made an 
excellent impression. The critic of the Herald of February 
4 said: “Miss Low’s style of singing is completely a creation 
of her own. ‘She does not rely upon voice wholly to make 
her songs interesting, even though her technique is all that 
could be desired, but her own personality reflects in her 
singing and the result is well worth listening to. 

“Her interpretation is not stereotyped but realistic, and yet 
there are no embellishments to the ‘original idea of the com- 
poser. If she is of the mind to do so, she sings naturally 
with great warmth. 

“Her voice, though not truly lyric, is light and she con- 
trols it excellently; the tonality is even, diction precisive, 
good rhythm i in spite of the fact that She takes m more liberties 
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with it than most singers do, and her mezza voce high notes 
are beautiful in their clarity of tone. She has completely 
achieved the art of phrasing so as to reveal the real poetry 
of music; her singing is not choppy and hampered by in- 
adequate breath control. Miss Grange played an intelligent 
accompaniment, responding to Miss Low’s interpretation with 
a celerity which fully evidenced her proficiency as an 
accompanist.” 
Ethel Fox Scores in Greensboro 

When Ethel Fox, 

Pilar-Morin, sang with the S 


whose only teacher has been Mme. 
San Carlo Opera Company in 
pe nage N. C., the press there very highly praised her 
Giulietta in Tales of Hoffman. In the words of the Dally 
Record, “Ethel Fox finished a perfectly marvelous rendi- 
tion of the number. The audience was simply entranced 
It was the highest praise Miss Fox could have received. 
This splendid singer was vigorously applauded. Little Ethel 
Fox as the Venetian vamp was what any red-blooded sports 
writer would most certainly describe as a ‘knock-out.’ 

The Daily News said that it “required no strength of the 
hearers’ imagination for she sang the role of the seductive 
courtesan to perfection.” 

She also sang Nedda in Pagliacci. The Record stated: 

“Ethel Fox, pretty young soprano, was superb in the role 
of Nedda. The beautiful Bird Song was the big number 
for Ethel Fox.” Commenting upon her Micaela in Carmen, 
the Daily News was of this opinion: “The appealing purity 
of the voice and portrayal of Ethel Fox as Micaela was the 
more noticeable because it contrasted with the characteriza- 
tion of Miss De Mette, the Carmen.” 


Buell at London American Women’s Club 


The largest Sunday afternoon audience of the season 
heard Dai Buell at the London American Women’s Club on 
February 17. In spite of weather which called for real 
courage to leave one’s home fireside, the ballroom of the 
club held a brilliant audience which had been ey spe by 
the anncuncement of one of Dai Buell’s inimitable Causerie 
Concerts—now an established vogue in foreign Pag 

The program, chosen from the modern and romantic com- 
posers, was almost double in length, as this gracious artist 
responded to the demand for encore after encore. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
variety of mood and action; with the result of an evening 
of sheer pleasure, and never a moment of waning interest. 

Chief interest on the program centered in the first per- 
formance of Life of the Bee (after Maeterlinck), by Miss 
Humphrey, Cleo Antheneos and the ensemble, done to the 
unique droning of a chorus. Dramatically effective it 
proved to be and thoroughly successful with the audience. 
Another first time was the piano concerto of Grieg by 
Miss Humphrey and the ensemble, and also now was Speed. 
A second program will be given on Sunday evening, 
April 7 

Walter Gieseking 

Rarely has New York heard as consummate a piano 
matinee as that given by Walter Giescking at Carnegie 
Hall for an enraptured Easter Sunday audience. The glad- 
some spirit of the day seemed to inspire the artist to celestial 
performances, for such surely were his achievements on this 
occasion. 

His superb musicianship, his taste, intellect, delicacy, 
power, and thousandfold nuances of touch, technic, pedalling, 
and delivery, were nothing short of pianistic wizardry. He 
seemed to master all and schools. He communed 
with the loftiest classics as masterfully as with such deli- 
cious trifles as the F Major Sonata by Paradies and the 
Pagodes by Debussy. 

3ach’s E Major and C 
the G Major variations by 
clarity, crispness, and noble musical presentment 

In Beethoven's D Minor Sonata, Opus 31 No. 2, there 
was a beautiful outpouring of dignified sentiment and mar- 
velous plasticity of phrasing. 

Schumann’s Carnival, which only a great pianist can 
reveal properly in all its many moods and its immense tech 
nical demands, found an ideal interpreter in Gieseking. He 
made the pages redolent of poetry, whimsicality, humor, 
and romantic passion. The finale was an irresistible climax 
of feeling and fire, with its stupendous massed chords and 
mighty rhythmic propulsiveness 

Shimmering loveliness of tone and dreamy tee esaege na 
informed the measures of Debussy, and made Gieseking the 
evocant of pastel colorings and rich tonal imagery upon the 
keyboard 

Tremendous 
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number and he was obliged to respond with many encores, 
all of the same remarkable order of achievement as the 
regular program. It was a toweringly triumphal afternoon 
for Walter Gieseking, truly one of the kings of the key- 
board. 


Parsifal Impressively 
Given at Metropolitan 


Conductor Bodanzky and Excellent Cast Con- 
tribute Their Best to Make This Good 
Friday Performance an Excellent One— 
Special Wagner Matinee Cycle 
Concluded — Repetitions _ of 
Other Operas Also Attract 
Large and Enthusiastic 
Audiences 


Fra GuHerArpo, Marcu 25 

Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo had its second hearing at the 
Metropolitan on Monday evening, March 25, before a capac- 
ity audience. The cast was the same as the premiere 
and, despite the gloominess of the music, Edward Johnson 
and Marie Mueller distinguished themselves. This addi- 
tional performance did not serve to change the previous 
impression of Pizzetti’s opera. Again one of the outstanding 
features of Fra Gherardo was the effectiveness of the 
choral masses, which provided the few climaxes of the en- 
tire evening. Serafin did as well as could be expected with 
the colorless score. 

Dre MEISTERSINGER, MARCH 27 (MATINEE) 

The special Wagner Matinee cycle of seven operas was 
brought to a conclusion on Wednesday afternoon with a very 
spirited performance of Die Meistersinger under Bodanzky’s 
direction. It was a fitting termination of what has been, all 
things considered, the most successful special cycle of Wag- 
nerian performances the Metropolitan forces have thus far 
offered. he cast was a very superior one, all the principal 
roles being in the best of hands. 

Grete Stueckgold was a most sympathetic Eva, the charm- 
ing quality of her lyric soprano being well adapted to the 
part. Laubenthal as Walther von Stolzing sang delightfully ; 
his voice was rich and. sonorous without ever being forced 
or strained, even when singing against the full orchestra, 
while his phrasing was artistic and his style distinctive. 

Clarence Whitehill as Hans Sachs displayed his intimate 
knowledge of the best German Wagner traditions. He was 
in excellent voice, and his acting was noble and dignified. 

30th he and the other American in the cast, George Meader 
as David, sang German without a trace of foreign accent. 
Meader is an ideal David, and the role offered him more 
opportunity for the display of his vocal powers than he has 
hitherto had in the parts given to him in this Wagner cycle. 
He has a warm, sympathetic lyric tenor voice, which he 
used most artistically. 

Schuetzendorf as Beckmesser scored a pronounced success, 
causing that jealous, crabbed, pedantic character to stand 
out in bold relief. One does not often hear a Frenchman sing 
in German at the Metropolitan, but on this occasion Leon 
Rothier took the part of Pogner. The other Meistersingers 
were represented by Bloch, Bada, Altglass, Paltriniers, 
D'Angelo, Ananian, Wolfe and Gustafson. Marion Telva was 
an excellent Magdalene, and Arnold Gabor was the Night 
Watchman. 

La Ronpine, Marcu 27 

On Wednesday evening, March 27, the third and last per- 
formance of the season of La Rondine was given at the 
Metropolitan with an excellent cast in which the chief roles 
were assigned to Lucrezia Bori, Editha Fleischer, Beniamino 
Gigli and Armand Tokatyan. The Puccini opera has lost 
none of its melodious charm and was much enjoyed by the 
capacity audience. Bellezza conducted. 

Tue Kinc’s HENCHMAN, Marcu 28. 

The King’s Henchman had is final hearing of the cur- 
rent season on Thursday evening, with the same cast headed 
by Florence Easton, Edward Johnson and Lawrence Tib- 
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bett. Replacing Mr. Serafin at the conductor’s stand was 
Wilfred Pelletier, who gave a creditable reading of the 
Deems Taylor score. The performance, an excellent one 
vocally, evoked much applause. 

ParsIFAL, MARCH 29 

On Good Friday afternoon Artur Bodanzky conducted 
what may be presumed to be his last Parsifal at the Metro- 
politan, since he has announced his departure from that 
house so as to give his time to his work with the Friends 
of Music. Bodanzky's termination of his long association 
with the Metropolitan must be regretted, and evidently is 
regretted by Metropolitan patrons, for at the beginning of 
the second act of Parsifal he was received with continued 
applause. He has done a valiant work in the Metropolitan 
in furthering of the best that there is in musical dramatic 
art, the production of Wagner operas, often, no doubt, 
under difficulties. There must be difficulties in the produc- 
tion of a work like Parsifal which is given only once a 
year. Whatever may be the rehearsals, and there must 
be many, still the routine of performance would help toward 
a smoother interpretation than can be expected upon these 
rare and special occasions. 

Parsifal was, however, on this occasion given excellently 
and impressively. It would be unfair and untrue to say 
that the performance was perfect, as it certainly was not, 
yet it was nearly enough perfect to give genuine delight to 
this one listener and no doubt to a vast majority of the 
audience which crowded every inch of available space in 
the great auditorium. One may say that it would be more 
charming to have a Kundry and Flower Maidens in the 
temptation scene more of the Broadway type in appearance. 
4 selection made by Earl Carroll or Florenz Ziegfeld 
would certainly be better to look upon and more seductive, 
and would give the impression of irresistible temptation 
such as can hardly be expected in an opera house. It is, 
at least, never attained, and the Metropolitan comes as 
near to it as is humanly possible, for a great artist, such 
as is Gertrude Kappel, must possess an art vastly different 
from that of the Follies girl, and so likewise must the 
artists capable of singing Wagner’s lovely though difficult 
music in the Flower Maiden scene. Grand opera on this 
side of its production has always had its limitations, and 
always will have. 

It must be remarked, however, that in the magnificence 
of this Parsifal concept emotions so powerful are aroused 
that even the critic forgets at times such matters as these. 
Naturally there are people, plenty of them, who do not 
care for Parsifal and a good many who actually dislike 
There are people too unmusical to find the score anything 
but an exceedingly long drawn out bore, and there are 
people who are not moved by the emotions which are the 
basis of the drama of this work. The same quality of mind 
which finds itself unable to appreciate the psychology of a 
Fra Gherardo will find itself equally unable to appreciate 
all of the various interacting psychologies of Parsifal. 

But for those who have the good fortune to understand 
it all and to understand Wagner’s dramatic sincerity in 
using these old folk tales as operatic material, the work is 
wonderful, and in many features unequalled, even in the 
music dramas of Wagner himself. Bodanzky labored 
valiantly in his matinee to keep things together, to get 
proper intonation—in which he succeeded rather better than 
on some previous occasions—and to give the orchestra part 
of the work its full value and beauty. In this undertaking 
he was greatly aided by the skill, understanding and artistry 
of the principal interpreters. 

What has been said in the past of Whitehill as Amfortas 
need scarcely be repeated here. There was never a better 
interpreter for this deeply tragic and moving role, and 
it is scarcely conceivable that there ever could be. Whitehill 
interprets it, not with originality, which would be greatly 
out of place, but with such extraordinary sympathy, sim- 
plicity and sincerity that he makes Amfortas live before 
the eyes of the audience as a real individual. Bohnen as 
Gurnemanz gives a thoroughly routine performance, but 
the role can hardly be said to be among his best. It would 
seem that he humanizes Gurnemanz almost too greatly, and 
although the pleasant and garrulous old gentleman was 
certainly very human, one likes him to have also a little 
more sustained dignity than Bohnen gives to him. 

Laubenthal has always been excellent as Parsifal, and 
was so on this occasion. He has the good fortune not only 
to act and sing the part effectively but also to have a physi- 
cal appearance that is exactly suited to it. He is, as the 
youthful Parsifal in the first act, quite as charming as he 
is as the youthful Siegfried, and he gives the action a 
boyish feeling which is excellent. In his later scenes he 
acts with fervor and dignity and sings with much emotion. 
Schuetzendorf presents a powerful Klingsor, and the scene 
between Klingsor and Kundry at this performance was more 
than usually effective and mystic. 

Gertrude Kappel, always a powerful dramatic artist and 
possessed of a beautiful voice and an unsurpassed vocal 
equipment, gave delight in the role of Kundry, and espe- 
cially sang the music with a tone color that was lovely 
indeed. And finally it must be mentioned that Gustafson 
sang the music of Titurel with that lovely quality of tone 
and earnest musicianship for which he is known. The 
others in the cast added to the general musical excellence 
of the whole. 

MADAME ButTTerFLY, Marcu 29 

On Good Friday evening Madame Butterfly 
the wake of Parsifal, which had held the boards in the 
afternoon. The cast enlisted Maria Mueller as Butterfly, 
and as for the rest, they remained quite as we have been 
used to seeing them: Ina Bourskaya as Suzuki; Armand 
Tokatyan as Pinkerton; De Luca as Sharpless (since Scotti 
seems to have turned the role aside). Tedesco, Malatesta, 
Ananian, Quintina, Phradie Wells, and Picco were all in 
their appointed places, and Bellezza conducted. 


fluttered 


Faust, Marcu 30 (MATINEE). 

Lauri-Volpi distinguished himself on Saturday afternoon 
as Faust. The young tenor was in unusually fine voice 
and sang with a richness and elegance of style that won 
him warm applause. Again one was interested in the 
sinister, leering Mephistopheles of Michael Bohnen who 
sang opposite the Marguerite of his wife, Mary Lewis. 
Mario Basiola gave opulence of tone to the music of Valen- 
tin and Ellen Dalossy proved a charming Siebel. Hassel- 
mans led his men through the Gounod score with discern- 
ment and discretion. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Two Recitals of Compositions by Aurelio Giorni 


Among the interesting musical events scheduled for this 
month are the two recitals of compositions by Aurelio Giorni 
to be given in Steinway Hall on Tuesday evenings, April 9 
and 23. At the first recital Mr. Giorni will play six of the 
twenty-four etudes which he has written for piano; Mrs. 
Carl Deis, contralto, will sing four songs; William Kroll 
and Mr. Giorni will play Impressions of Travel, a suite - for 


AURELIO GIORNI 


violin and piano, and the program will conclude with a quar- 
tet in G minor, for violin, viola, cello and piano, played by 
Mr. Kroll, Conrad Held, Phyllis Kraeuter and Mr. Giorni. 

The second program promises to be equally interesting. 
It will open with sonata in F minor, for violin and piano, 
played by Hugo Kortschak and Mr. Giorni, following which 
A Song, for male quartet and two pianos, will be performed 
by The Ionian Quartet, Katherine Bacon and Mr. Giorni. 
A fantasy in C sharp minor, for two pianos, then will be 
played by Miss Bacon and Mr. Giorni, and the final number 
will be a quintet, for two violins, viola, cello and piano, ren- 
dered by the New York String Quartet ard Mr. Giorni. 

Mr. Giorni’s musical training in harmony and counterpoint 
was received in Rome under the direction of Palombi and 
piano was studied with Sgambati. He graduated from the 
Royal Academy of St. Cecilia in 1911, at the age of sixteen, 
and with the highest honors. The years between 1911 and 
1914 were spent mainly in Germany, working in composition 
with Humperdinck, and coaching in piano repertoire with 
such masters as Busoni, da Motta, Gabrilowitsch and Lhe- 
vinne. During this period he also played in the larger 
European cities. 

Coming to America in the fall of 1914, Mr. Giorni first 
settled in Philadelphia as teacher, with weekly teaching days 
in New York, but soon also began to concertize through this 
country until interrupted by service in the United States 
Army. Following his discharge he settled in New York and 
became the pianist of the Elshuco Trio, a position he has held 
since 1918. He also has been active in solo playing, teaching, 
and most especially in composition, as is evident from the 
many large and small works which he has written and some 
of which will be programmed at his two forthcoming New 
York recitals. 


Vera Bull Hull’s Own Managerial Office 


Vera Bull Hull, well known in managerial and musical 
club circles, has opened her own concert management in 
Room 1017, Steinway Building. 

There are few managers who have had the broad ex- 
perience in placing musical talent as Mrs. Hull has had 
in the past eighteen years. In all her contacts she has 
created confidence by being fair in her dealings with the 
artists and the buying public. She has many friends through- 
out the country who will be pleased to know that she is 
to continue in her own managerial work. 

After graduation from Smith College, Mrs. Hull began 
as secretary to one of the well known musical agencies then 
in existence. Following four years of this work, she was 
engaged by the French-American Society as concert manager 
for the promotion of the French musical celebrities brought 
to this country during the war. Later, Mrs. Hull was the 
middle western representative of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau for several years, booking some of the most promin- 
ent artists throughout her territory of fifteen states. 

Finally, because of her wide experience, she was asked 
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to become associate director of the National Music League 
to develop its booking department from its inception, June 
1, 1925, where she remained until the first of this year. 
Many of the younger artists now before the public owe 
much of their progress and opportunities for appearances to 
the untiring efforts of Mrs. Hull in their behalf. 

It is the aim of the Concert Management Vera Bull Hull 
to offer a limited list of artists of distinction within their 
various price ranges, and to give both the artists and their 
clientele interested and efficient service. 


Yeatman Griffith’s 18th Summer Master Class 


Yeatman Griffith, a “recognized authority on voice pro- 
duction and the art of singing,” responding to demands from 
other countries as well as all parts of the United States, 
will conduct his eighteenth consecutive season of summer 
vocal master classes in New York City at the Yeatman 
Griffith Studios from June 17 to August 3. Mr. Griffith 
is a pioneer conductor of summer vocal master classes, 
these having been held since 1912 in London, England; 
Florence and Sorrento, Italy ; The Hague, Holland; Paris, 
France, and the following cities in the United States: New 
York, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore., and Beaumont, Tex. 

The master class course includes individual lessons, and 
the classes are conducted along the line of private lessons, 
explaining and demonstrating the fundamental facts relative 
to the production of the voice, proving efficiency in teaching 
from the building up of the voice of the beginner to cor- 
recting the faults of the singer, repertoire, including opera, 
oratorio and song literature, also what constitutes coaching 
and style. 

Yeatman Griffith is not only a teacher of many eminent 
artists of various nationalities who seek the advice of this 
master, and of teachers from all over the country who bear 
testimony to the infallible results obtained through the ap- 
plication of the Yeatman Griffith principle of vocal technic, 
but also of young American artists (many receiving their 
entire training from this master) who have made successful 
debuts from the Yeatman Griffith London and New York 
studios in all branches of vocal activities. 

Yeatman Griffith is enjoying another record New York 
season. Ever since coming to New York from London, 
England, the latter part of 1914, this American maestro 
has always had a full and overflowing schedule. With the 
aid of Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who for years has been 
her husband’s associate teacher, and Euphemia Blunt, as- 
sistant teacher for the past ten years, Yeatman Griffith is 
able to meet the demands and make room for the continual 
coming of new artists, teachers and singers. Many noted 
artists are to be found, as usual, in these studios this season; 
teachers from far and near, and students from the beginner 
to the singer, make up an intensely interesting nucleus. 

Work in these studios will be continuous until August 3, 
when the Yeatman Griffith family, including their daughter 
Lenore and son William Caldwell (who is his father’s per- 
sonal representative and secretary) will take a real vacation. 
Yeatman Griffith will resume teaching September 25. 


Frantz Proschowski Studio Notes 


The spacious Proschowski Studios on Riverside Drive 
was not even large enough to hold the many friends and 
pupils who came to hear the recent recital of Susan Wal- 
lace, soprano. Every available seat was taken and many 
had to stand. A very interesting program was presented. 
A picture of loveliness in white taffeta which reached to 
the floor, Miss Wallace sang for her first group Le Violette 
(Scarlatti), Nymphs and Shepherds (Purcell), Rose Soft- 
ly Blooming (Spohr), and The Lass with the Delicate Air 
(Arne). She sang with an evenness throughout her en- 
tire range and her diction was excellent. The second 
group was deftly played by Miss Marshall, violinist, assist- 
ing artist; sonata in G minor by Tartini and Symphonie 
Espagnole (Allegro non troppo) by Lalo. Miss Wallace 
sang for her next group L’Oasis and Le Papillon (Four- 
drain), Nach und ‘Trawme (Schubert) and Zueignung 
(Strauss), which showed her ability to sing foreign lan- 
guages was equal to the singing of her own mother tongue. 
Miss Marshall’s last group included Symphonie Espagnole 
(Andante) by Lalo and Tambourin Chinois by Kreisler. 

The program was artistically brought to a close with 
Miss Wallace singing: with violin obligato, Tes Yeux by 
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Rabey and Ave Maria so beautifully set to music by Kahn. 
Numerous encores were demanded throughout the entire 
program by an enthusiastic audience. Leith Stevens ac- 


companied both Miss Marshall and Miss Wallace. 


Rosenthal’s Final Recital 
Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, will give his last New York ap- 
pearance of the season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Sunday evening, April 7. 
Mr. Rosenthal will play the Chopin E minor concerto with 
orchestra, and also a group. This eminent artist will sail 
for Europe, April 10, on the S.S. Leviathan. 


Bauer at Williams College 


Harold Bauer will play with the Cincinnati Orchestra on 
April 12, in a performance of the Brahms D minor con- 
certo. On April 18 he will give a recital at Williams Col- 
lege, Mass. 





KARL KRAEUTER 


Violinist 


He again revealed himself as a true musician. 
N 


. Times, October 26, 1928. 


He is a serious and sincere musician who competently con- 
quered difficult string problems with facility and solved many 
with astonishing ease. 

N. Y. American, October 26, 1928. 


Mr. Kraeuter draws from his instrument notable warmth 
and clarity of tone, and handles his bow with fine dexterity. 
N. Y. World, October 26, 1928. 


. Karl Kraeuter knows his instrument. He is its master. 
—N. Y. Morning Telegraph, October 26, 1928. 
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Ethies of Violin Playing, 


Some Notes 
BY GEZA 


ideas 
study 


few 
violin playing, as 


words about my 
well as the 


I have been asked to say a 
respecting the art of 
thereof. 

Those 
also endeavoring to 
appointed at my being 


instrument but are 
conquer its difficulties may be dis- 
inable to tell them anything very 
novel. For I do not believe in mysteries or discoveries in 
matters of art; I believe in talent and honest work. The 
so-called revelation of wonderful secrets in art-matters can 
usually be traced to eccentricities; important but far from 
primary points are placed in an exaggerated light, and 
elaborated into some system or other. I believe in the 
logical natural development of events and persons, in art as 
well as in life. 

On casting a glance on the beginnings of the art of 
violin playing, we find it reaching a high point in its original 
home, Italy. The 17th and 18th centuries marked the first 
and probably the finest epoch of the violin, the violin for 
its own sake, as a singing instrument, which is, after all, 
its real nature. That was the period of most of the splendid 
works of our genuine classical violin literature, and that was 
the only school whose violinists in general were composers 
of enduring musical value, in contradistinction to schools of 
other times and places, when such was the exception 

The great general interest and enthusiasm shown in the 
violin by one and all, in Italy at that time, explains to me 
the high standard of production by the violin-makers, more 
than any so-called secret of varnish or other professional 
mystery. 

It is not my object to go into the history of violin playing. 
I merely want to point out that in the modern violinist one 
finds a fusion of the different schools of various nations, as 
well as the influence of the emotional and temperamental 
qualities of the prominent personalities of great violin mas- 
ters in such a manner that one can no longer speak of the 
various schools with such definite demarcation as in former 
times 

Our 


who are not only lovers of the 


one another 
best of them 
spiritual dif- 


violinists all differ from 
individualities, but the 
that is to say, 


contemporary 
in their characteristic 
are -all similar in one. aim, 
ferentiation. 

3eyond the perfect control of the 
the technical and rhythmical possibilities of the bowing, be 
yond the purity and the sensual beauty of the tone, there 
is the intellectually spiritual side, as opposed to the Italian 
pure bel canto. One longer play “con 
sentimento,” which involved formerly a few unbroken colors, 
one emotion, or, at a restricted scale of emotions; the 
brilliant, dashing temperament of the great virtuoso of past 
epochs gives way to an ol fiery which 
reminds one of the spiritual condition and fanaticism of 
St. Paul 

The modern 


human nature 


finger-board and of 
school of does no 
most, 


session, a soulfulness, 


feelings which 
afford, and en 


musician plunges into all 
and complex modern life 
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Taken From an Address 


DE KRESZ 


deavors to translate these into a musical langu uage; and the 
modern violinist has the task of expressing all this, with 
the so limited and yet so rich means of the strings and bow. 

It is not only singing beauty of tone which is sought, but 
also genuine and characteristic expression. One does not 
play con sentimento alone—but “con tutti sentimenti”—that 
is to say, with all differentiated feelings. 

But the young devotee of our art, lost between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of the technical difficulties, kept back 
by so many apparently unsurmountable obstacles, is asking 
impatiently and very rightly how the shortest path is to be 
found which will lead to the technical mastery necessary to 
the translation of his feelings, with freedom and diversity. 
We must never forget that the true origin of all technic in 
art comes from sincerity of feeling: in music from musical 
feeling that is musicality. 

In nature, the organ is developed in response to the need 
or desire of a special function; in music, technic is formed 
in response to the musical feeling. Furthermore, at the risk 
of exaggerating, I make bold to assert that everyone is 
endowed with just such technic (I mean rather quality 
than quantity) as his musical sense entitles him to. Thus 
the pupil practicing a scale must not only perform the 
mechanical motions required, but must above all be immersed 
in the beautiful and logical musical progression which a 
scale represents; correct intonation is not attained only by 
putting the fingers in the right place, but must be mainly 
guided by an imperious and exacting ear. 

I remember talking with Ysaye about these problems; he 
told me he never studied any sort of exercises, except scales. 
He assured me that he had acquired his technic through 
studying his repertoire. “I studied,” he would say, “the 
pieces which I had most at heart to play, always seeking for 
the desired expression, the exact accent, and as soon as I had 
succeeded to my satisfaction, the technic came of itself.” 
This is a concrete instance of technic, rooted in feeling 
and flowering in expression. 

But, naturally, a method which is excellent for a genius 
such as Ysaye, full of instinctive gifts and quite exceptional 
natural abilities, must be revised and modified for the use 
of others. 

Modern ideas in 
stringed instruments, 


for pianoforte as well as 
great virtue, through 
making the educational journey shorter, more logical and 
pleasanter, than it was formerly. Although we have not 
reached a higher level of technic than that of great violinists 
of the past, we have been able to bring the majority closer 
to that level, through widening the possibilities of applying 
its principles. 

After all, the technic of our instrument represents in its 
entirety the most complicated and delicate movements of 
which the finger-tips are capable, and this—not as an end in 
themselves—but as the ritual of a higher vocation in the 
service of art. 


teaching, 
have assuredly 


radio by such artists as John Steel, Dolores Cassenelli, 
Jessica Dragonette and Oliver Smith. 

The popularity of this number bears out the prediction 
made six months ago when the recital-song department of 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson was established, as to the 


splendid numbers included in their catalogue. 


Gingold Returns to America 


Josef Gingold, as it will be recalled, studied with Vladimir 
Graffman in New York and made his debut most success- 
fully here several years ago. Last year this gifted young 
artist went to Brussels to study with Ysaye, and has won 
additional distinction abroad. 

Gingold is not American but Russian, and it was in 
Russia that his brother, who was his first teacher, was 
formerly director of the symphony orchestra at Brest- 
Litowski. Last year Josef Gingold received from Ysaye a 
lettcr dated Brussels, March, 1928, which speaks in_ the 
warmest terms of his talent and predicts for him a ‘success- 
ful career. He has already played in The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, in various cities of Flanders, Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and in some smaller places, under the 
management of Antoine Ysaye, son of the celebrated violinist, 
who has his managerial offices at Brussels. Mr. Gingold has 
renewed his contract with Ysaye, and is already engaged for 
a number of concerts for next season. He is just twenty 
years old, and is evidently on his way to what will be a 
successful, perhaps glorious career. Wherever he has played 
abroad the press has been excecdingly favorable, recognizing 
in every case his great mastery and the immense, passionate 
impulse which carries his audience with him to emotional 
heights and delights that find vent in magnificent interpreta- 
tions and stormy, tumultuous applause. 

Gingold is now in America for a visit to his family. 
Whether he will be heard here or not this season is as yet 
undecided. 


Maine Enjoys Westminster Choir 


PorTLAND, Me.—The Dayton Westminster Choir, under 
direction of Dr. John Finley Williamson, of which much 
has been written because of its impending European trip, 
appeared in concert here on March 13, the organization 
fulfilled all the premises that have been made of it. The 
choir was ideally blended, shaded, and every part and ca- 
dence perfect. Palestrina, Bach, Grieg, Arms-Fisher, 
Dvorak, Brahms, Christiansen, Kopolyoff and Sutkin, of- 


zt Carnegie 


SUE HARVARD, 
who met with extraordinary when she appeared 
before the St. David Society at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on March 1, at which time the principal speakers 
on the program were Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., and 
Secretary of Labor Davis. Forthcoming engagements 
for this popular soprano include a recital in Kingston, 
N. Y., on April 12, and one in Scranton, Pa., on April 
28, her fifth appearance in that city in recent years. 








fered a program wide, varied and catholic in its appeal. 
The larger number hearing the choir were people especially 
interested in church music, and of a very appreciative na- 
ture. The choir was welcomed at Union Station by a re- 
ception committee from the Federation of Churches under 
whose auspices it appeared. A “coffee” at the Chamber of 
Commerce, a “tea” at the residence of Herbert J. Brown, 
and many personal compliments were extended. L. N. F. 


Oratorio Society’s Last Concert of Season 

The last concert to be given this scason by the Oratorio 
Society of New York, Albert Stoessel, conductor, will be 
Hall, New York, on the evening of April 
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ALBERT 
conductor of the 


STOESSEI 
Oratorio Society of New York. 

At this time Handel’s great historical masterpiece, Judas 
Maccabaeus, so seldom heard in New York, will be presented 
by the Society for the first time since 1906. The soloists will 

e Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto ; 
Tudor Davies, tenor, and Frederick Baer, bass. 

In his desire to revive the best oratorio works and to 
arouse public interest in choral music, Mr. Stoessel chose this 
great Handel work with which to close this season, the fifty- 
fifth one of the Oratorio Society of New York. 


Ross and Gracey to Sing Aida 


Walter Anderson has booked Kathryne Ross, soprano, 
and Stuart Gracey, baritone, with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company to sing Aida Thursday evening, April 11. 
It is interesting to note that these artists have done this 
opera in Italy four different times. 
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Ne ews Flashes 








McCormack Concert Sold Out Week in 
Advance 


John McCormack’s concert, scheduled for Sun- 
day, April 7, was completely sold out nearly one 
week in advance of the concert. 








Harmati and Nash Win Berlin Success 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Berlin, April 1—Sandor Harmati and Frances 
Nash registered great success with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic last night. Received remarkable ovation. 


INTERNATIONALES IMPRESARIAT. 








Louis Persinger for Cleveland Institute 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 1—Louis Persinger has 
been appointed to the violin faculty of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music for the coming season. 


E. E. M. 








Bruno Walter Resigns? 


According to a telegram from Berlin, Bruno 
Walter has resigned his post as general musical 
director at Berlin’s three opera houses and will 
retire with the expiration of his contract on April 
15. In the near future Mr. Walter will leave Berlin 
for a guest tour of the United States. 











Chicago Civic Opera Gossip 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company personnel returned this 
week from the 1929 tour from coast to coast. 

The management of the company announced early last 
week that nearly 250,000 persons had witnessed the pro- 
ductions given since they left Chicago on January 26. 

It was learned during the week that Henry G. Weber 
will not be with the company next season, his post as con- 
ductor having been given to Frank St. Leger, formerly an 
assistant conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera and last 
season conductor with the American Opera Company. 

In all probability, also Marion Claire, who made such a 
brilliant success with the company the past season, will 
not be heard at the new opera house next season. 

On the other hand it would not be at all surprising if 
Muzio and Fernand Ansseau should rejoin the compari 
next season; also Toti Dal Monte will give several p*r- 
formances at the new opera house. 

The majority of the singers that form the personnel of 
the Chicago Civic Opera have been re-engaged; among 
them, Rosa Raisa, Charles Marshall, Mary Garden, 
Cesare Formichi, Giacomo Rimini, Edith Mason, Giorgio 
Polacco, Rene Maison, Maria Olszewska, Charles Hackett, 
Chase Borromeo, Coe Glade, Robert Ringling, Barre Hill, 
Edouard Cotreuil, Vanni-Marcoux, Margherita Salvi, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Frida Leider. 

Several novelties will be given, one of the most impor- 
tant being Die Meistersinger with a star cast. It is al- 
ready known that Rene Maison will sing the role of Walter, 
and in all probability the role of Hans Sachs will be en- 
trusted to Alexander Kipnis. 

In the next few weeks both Giorgio Polacco, musical 
director of the company, and Herbert M. Johnson, business 
manager, will leave for Europe in search of new luminaries. 


W eingartner to Continue Orchestra Conducting 
Classes at Basel 

Felix Weingartner’s two classes in conducting were so 
successful that he now announces that two similar classes 
will be given in 1929-30. The class for beginners will start 
on October 1, as it did last year, and will continue through- 
out the school term, that is until June 20, 1930. The master 
class for advanced students will be held in June, 1930. 

In these advanced classes the students have a full orches- 
tra of professionals at their disposal, and it is a splendid 
chance for conductors who wish to perfect themselves in 
their art to attain the necessary routine. 

Students in the regular class have the advantage that, 
in addition to the regular lessons and free meetings with 
discussions, they are also permitted to follow all of Mr. 
Weingartner’s rehearsals, both in the concert hall and the 
theater, and for particularly gifted students there is a pos- 
sibility of immediate employment. The classes are held 
at the Musikschule tnd Konservatorium, Basel, Switzer- 
land. 


Sigurd Nilssen in New York Recital 
Sigurd Nilssen, basso, will give an interesting and well 
arranged program at the Pythian Temple on the evening of 
April 8 On this occasion one number will receive its first 
performance in America, another has been written for Mr. 
Nilssen, and the recital will be concluded with some South 
African melodies. 


Prague Teachers’ Chorus Again 
Stirs Clevelanders 


Another Large Audience on Hand to Hear Noted 
Choristers at Return Engagement 


CLEVELAND, Ou1o.—The Prague Teachers’ Chorus, play- 
ing a return engagement by popular request, sang a second 
program in the New Music Hall before a large audience. 

Metod Dolezell, director of the chorus, led his singers 
through an inspiring program that included Smetana’s Rustic 
Song, The Plowman and On the Field Path by Foerster, 
The Grim Guest by Kricka, a 15th Century Hussite Battle 
Hymn, and a cycle in six parts by Otakar Jeremias entitled 
Zborov. 

Esther Howden Laferty, Cleveland soprano, gave a song 
recital at Ampico Hall, accompanied at the piano by Emi de 
Bidoli. Songs included Grieg’s Ich liebe dich, Cyril Scott’s 
Lullaby, La Manola by Vargas and Les Filles de Cadiz 
by Delibes. 

Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist and teacher at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, gave the program at the Clifton 
Club’s Twilight Musical, accompanied by Lionel Nowak. 
These Sunday afternoon programs are a weekly feature of 
the west side club. 


Cleveland Orchestra Pantomime Season 


Announced 

After the success last year of a combination of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under the direction of Nikolai Sokoloff, and 
Irene Lewisohn and the Neighborhood Playhouse Players 
in performances of symphonic works with action, it was to 
be expected that the plan would be further developed. It 
will be recalled that last season the works given were 
Bloch’s Israel Symphony, Debussy’s Nuages and Fetes, and 
Borodin’s On the Steppes of Central Asia and Dances 
from Prince Igor; this year, on April 26, 27 and 28, Miss 
Lewisohn has arranged pantomime to accompany the sym- 
phonic performances of Ein Heldenleben by Richard 
Strauss, The White Peacock by Charles Griffes, and En- 
esco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. The principal actor in 
the Strauss tone poem will be Hubert Raidich, of the Thea- 
ter Royale de la Monnaie, Brussels. 


W orks of Charles Maduro to Be Heard at Town 
Hall 


Mme. Sara Sokolsky-Freid, pianist, who gives a recital 
at the Town Hall on the afternoon of April 6, will feature 
on her program a group of four very unusual compositions 
by Charles Maduro, His compositions are of great origin- 
ality and reflect the tropical atmosphere of his native town, 
Curacao, Dutch West Indies. His numerous works have 
been performed by many of the leading orchestras of Latin 
America, and are published by Schirmer, Flaschner, etc. 


Another Kaufman Arrives 


To Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kaufman, (Mr. Kaufman is on 
the pianistic faculty of the Curtis ee of Music) a sec- 
ond son was born on Wednesday morning, March 27. The 
proud parents say that they intend to make a successful 
banker of the new arrival. 


YVEHUDI MENUHIN, 
boy violinist, who sailed for 
Europe, March 23, on the 
S. S. Deutschland. From 
Evans & Salter, the boy's 
managers, comes the inter- 
esting information that he 
will play with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra 
on April 12, under the baton 
of Fritz Busch, the Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms con- 
certos, and on April 17, un- 
der the same conductor at 
Dresden, with the Dresden 
State Opera Orchestra giv- 
ing the same program. He 
returns to Berlin for a re- 
cital on the 23rd, and on May 
9 will play in Paris with the 
Symphony Orchestra of the 
Societe du Conservatoire, 
with a final recital in Paris 
on May 14. Following these 
five engagements, which 
were chosen from a multi- 
tude of offers, Vehudi will 
retire for an eight months’ 
period of rest and study un- 
der the great German com- 
poser and violinist, Adolph 
Busch. In the accompany- 
ing picture, at the left of 
Yehudi is his eight-year-old 
sister, Hephzibah, who last 
October made a triumphant 
pianistic debut in San Fran- 
cisco, and to the right of 
Yehudi is his five-year-old 
sister, Yaliah, who also is 
reported to be extraordinar- 
ily talented as a pianist. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moshe Menuhin, 
parents of the children, who 
are taking the children 
abroad, complete the family 

circle. 








News Flashes 











Hanson to Represent National Republican 
Club at Herrick Funeral 


M. H. Hanson has been appointed by Richard 
W. Lawrence, president of the National Republican 
Club in New York, to represent that organization 
at the funeral in Paris of American Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick. 








Giannini Feted in Kansas City 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—Dusolina Giannini 
was spontaneously and warmly greeted here in her 
third annual recital by a capacity audience; her 
glorious singing caused audience to demand en- 
core upon encore. This rare recital will long live 
in the hearts of those who heard it, and closes the 
Fritschy night series for this season. M 








Paderewski to Tour America Next Season 


According to reports, George Engles announces 
that Paderewski will return to this country for an 
extended concert tour next fall. The tour, which 
will begin the middle of October, will also include 
two New York recitals, the first of which will be 
given in Carnegie Hall on November 8. 

Among the cities that Paderewski will visit dur- 
ing the tour are Chicago, Columbus, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Boston, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Poughkeepsie, Abilene, Pittsburgh, Grand Forks, 
Ann Arbor, Cincinnati, Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, 
Nashville, Springfield (Mass.), New Haven, 
Houston, Baltimore, Springfield (Ill.), Charlotte, 
Raleigh, Harrisburg, San Francisco, Asheville, 
Urbana, Akron, Amarillo, Oklahoma City, Detroit, 
Sacramento, Birmingham, Winnipeg, Wilmington, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Albuquerque, 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Salt Lake City, Van- 
couver, Fresno, St. Joseph, Chanute, Manhattan 
(Kans.), Indianapolis, and Denver. 

This will be Paderewski’s seventeenth tour of 
the United States. 











M.T.N.A. Proceedings 

The volume of proceedings for 1928 of the Music Teach 
ers’ National Association has just been issued. It contains 
over 300 pages and consists chiefly of the papers and 
addresses made at the annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in December. There are twenty-three such addresss, all of 
them dealing with music in America during the past fifty 
years, 
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Architects are visualizing the New York of 1950. 
Can you see a new concert hall, gentlemen ? 

Bevan wrote: “Singing is one preparation for 
heaven.” And some is—but you can guess the rest. 

Was it of retired opera artists turned pedagogues, 
that the poet. Young wrote: “Stars that teach as 
well as shine”? 


pel ccs 

A baritone known as “The Singing Salesman” 
gave a Carnegie Hall recital last Sunday. The critics 
did not appear to be particularly sold on the gentle- 
man. 

Music bands now function in 267 large American 
industrial plants, which shows that their sponsors 
believe in the old warning about “all work and no 
play,” ete. 

ee 

Dear old Cincinnati was always a happy-go-lucky 
sort of town, very musical and (before the war) 
very German. “Glueck,” the first name in the latest 
program book of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra very appropriately means happiness and it also 
means luck—but unluckily it was not the name of 
the composer who wrote Iphigenia in Aulis. His 
name was Gluck. Cincinnati Orchestra please copy. 

——€@ 

If you have not yet made any engagement for 
July 5, keep the evening open, for the Stadium Con- 
certs begin on that date, and will continue until Aug- 
ust 29. Willem van Hoogstraten is to conduct the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at the nightly 
concerts and he will be assisted by Albert Coates, 
guest conductor. Mr. van Hoogstraten will con- 
duct for the first three weeks or until July 25. From 
July 26 to Aug. 15 Mr. Coates will wield the baton 
and Mr. van Hoogstraten will be in charge of the 
final two weeks. 

——_©———_ 

The performance last week of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation Orchestra, under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel was highly encouraging. It begins to ap- 
pear that America is at last becoming a musical 
country, not musical merely by its power to buy and 
pay for the best that the world has to offer, but 
musical in the sense of making its own. The young 
people who are being educated by the Foundation 
certainly appear to possess genuine talent, and the 
work of this Foundation being seconded by that 
of others, and by excellent schools throughout the 
country, there is every reason to suppose that within 
a comparatively brief space of years we will be able 
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to talk about American musicians without including 
in every list the talented foreigners who have 


honor us by adopting our nationality. 
- 


An exchange tells of a Southern girl who eight 
years ago was a barefoot child, plowing in the fields 
of North Georgia, and today is “rendering piano 
selections in a New York studio.” Too bad the pro- 
cess doesn’t work the other way for some persons 
—from the piano to the plough. 

The fact that Edwin Franko Goldman has brought 
together an association of bandmasters is cause for 
general congratulation. The band situation has never 
been satisfactory, and it is the belief of those who 
have entered into this association and those who 
have heard of it that great good will result from 
this concerted effort. 

——— ae 

At least one good thing is resulting from the fact 
that Mme. Schumann-Heink is terminating her con- 
cert career. From the termination of that career 
results the fact that the world’s most famous con- 
tralto finds time to teach, and the announcement of 
her second World Master Class, to be held next 
summer from June 10 to July 13 at the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory, will spell delight for those 
who are able to attend the classes and appreciation 
for those who realize how great will be the good 
accomplished by these classes in the progress of 
American vocal art. 

Felix Weingartner is too well known to need any 
introduction to American readers. However, it may 
be worth while to recall that he conducted the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera and Orchestra, the Kaim Orchestra, 
Munich, the Imperial Opera in Vienna and the 
Vienna Orchestra, and is the author of the noted 
book entitled Ueber das Dirigieren (How to Con- 
duct). This is of immediate interest owing to the 
fact that Mr. Weingartner announces that he will 
continue for another season the classes in the art of 
conducting which he has been holding in the Con- 
servatory of Basel, Switzerland. Students in these 
classes have the privilege of listening to all of Wein- 
gartner’s rehearsals, both of orchestra and in the 
opera house, and advanced students also have op- 
portunity to conduct the full symphony orchestra. 
Under such a past master of the art of conducting as 
is Mr. Weingartner, such instruction cannot but be 
supremely useful. 


“Who pays the Piper shall call the tune” is evi- 
dently to be the working motto of the Teatro Regio 
in Turin. We learn that the directors have offered 
a prize of 20,000 lire for an opera in one or more 
acts, and the method of procedure in choosing the 
opera is to be as follows: The librettos are first 
to be offered for approval by next June. These 
will be examined by a committee composed of critics 
and literary lights who will select a number of them 
to be read to the subscribers of the Teatro Regio, 
who, in turn, will approve or modify the commit- 
tee’s choice by vote. In July the successful librettos 
will be returned to the composers and the completed 
musical settings are to be turned in by October, 1930. 
The Committee will again choose several operas 
from among which their president, Alberto Fran- 
chetti, will select three. These three will then be 
sung with piano accompaniment, to the subscribers, 
who will vote for the winner. The successful opera 
will be produced during the season of 1930, to all 
intents and purposes on the responsibility of the 


subscribers. 
oS ae ees 


A worthy movement is the newly formed Metro- 
politan Opera Company Orchestra Pension Associa- 
tion Fund. Its treasury already holds $10,000, This 
society, composed exclusively of members of that 
orchestra, its board of directors consisting of Presi- 
dent Charles F. Whitaker, Vice-President Pierre 
Henrotte, Secretary George A. Braun, Treasurer 
Simone Mantia and Gabriel Peyre. Its purpose is 
to guarantee members a comfortable living after 
they have retired. President Whitaker says, “Con- 
ditions in the musical world have so changed in re- 
cent years that members of the opera orchestra have 
not the same opportunitics for earning money after 
the season as they once did. Many can find little 
or nothing to do during the summer months. So 
it was decided to form this mutual aid society, the 
$10,000 already in bank being the proceeds of initia- 
tion fees and dues. The latter should realize annu- 
ally at least $10,000. Additional funds the society 
hopes to raise by purchasing two benefit perform- 
ances of opera each season.” Composed of nearly 
200 men, seven members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra have been with the company for more 
than twenty-five years, nine more than twenty years 
and seven more than fifteen years. 


April 6, 


Music in the Chicago Schools 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner has the fol- 
lowing to say about the extension of the study of 
music in the Chicago schools “from the kinder- 
garten to the people,” as proposed by Superin- 
tendent of Schools William J. Bogan: 

“Music, to perform its function properly, 
should begin in kindergarten, continue through 
grades, junior high, senior high schools, and 
finally enter into the lives of adults,” Mr. Bogan 
said. 

“The past decade has been a period of ap- 
praisal and revision of curriculums in every city 
of the land. Changes have been drastic. 

“Courses have been improved beyond recog- 
nition, but the time schedule of subjects has 
been held sacred everywhere. The schedule of 
tradition has been maintained. The question, 
‘what knowledge is of most worth?’ has been 
answered by ‘the knowledge that our forefathers 
considered of most worth.’ 

“Hence, when suggestions of a readjustment of 
time schedules were made, advocates of mathe- 
matics, history, English, Latin and modern lan- 
guages presented a solid front in opposition to 
every attempt to adapt the schedule to new con- 
ditions. Therefore, music, which ought to be 
a fundamental element in the life of every citi- 
zen, is quite generally looked upon as a found- 
ling on the doorstep of education. 

“This condition should be changed. We must 
give music its rightful place as a vital factor in 
the life of every resident of this country. As it 
is with the foreigner music in Chicago must be- 
come the vital part of the life of childhood. It 
must be nurtured carefully and extended to all 
children anl finally to adults. 

“In the kindergarten, through the use of sim- 
ple percussion instruments, the foundation of 
rhythm is laid. In the lower elementary grades 
this work is continued and the gradual advance 
is made to a more comprehensive musical edu- 
cation. As an aid to the vocal training which is 
the most important feature of the work, instru- 
mental instruction is given on simple, inexpen- 
sive musical instruments in order that all may 
participate. 

“To supplement the work of vocal instruction 
in providing the foundation of a musical edu- 
tion, class lessons for the piano have been ex- 
perimented with on a large scale in recent years. 
In the Chicago system the experiment has been 
very successful.” 

As a step in the direction which Mr. Bogan 
desires school musical development to take, 
plans have been made for an inter-high school 
orchestra. Practice is being conducted in 
North and South Side divisions with Lindblom, 
Englewood, Tilden, Hyde Park, Fenger and 
Calumet high schools participating. The com- 
bined orchestra will give a concert this spring. 

A potent method of fostering a love of music 
in high schools and bringing forward leaders, is 
the public concert or the public competition of 
schools in chorus, orchestra, bands or solo, Mr. 
Bogan said, and this method in Chicago has 
stimulated music as never before. 

Mr. Bogan will be assisted by the Music Di- 
rector of Schools, Dr. J. Lewis Browne, who is 
so active and altogether well informed in mat- 
ters of school music that one may suspect his 
influence in the outlining of the above plans. 
Plans by a music school supervisor are frequent 
enough, and are usually excellent and entirely 
worthy of being brought into effect; but it is an 
old story that to convince school superintend- 
ents who are not musicians and not interested 
in music of the value of such plans is ofttimes 
a herculean task. The conflict between the or- 
dinary traditional school branches, the Three 
R’s with amplifications, and the other R which 
is art, is almost at its height. Those who believe 
in art, however, are evidently winning out, and 
it is due to the farsightedness of such men as 
Superintendent Bogan that the arts are gradu- 
ally finding their way into the curriculum of 
our public schools. 


ee 4 





The news that comes from Cleveland and simul- 
taneously from the Grand Street Playhouse that 
Nicolai Sokoloff and Irene Lewisohn are again to 
join forces this season for orchestra pantomimes, 
to be given as before at the Manhattan Opera House, 
is pleasing to say the least. These performances 
last year were notable features of the musical season 
and we are promised more and better this vear. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Somebody is springing a good one on the Western 
papers. A new “heart beat” theory in music seems to 
have taken some hold there. Listen and wonder : 

“Music, it has been proved, has a powerful effect 
upon the human emotions, moving men to war or 
‘soothing the savage breast’ to peace ; but it remained 
for a Denver doctor to discover that the music which 
stirs the heart and sets the feet a-going, which makes 
the soldier forget the long march, which inspires men 
to action, is the music that beats—iterally beats— 
to the cadences of the heart. 

“In other words, in playing music of this kind the 
conductor’s baton, keeping time to the orchestra or 
band, is also keeping time to the beating of the hu- 
man heart. If the orchestra should stop playing for 
a moment and the conductor should face his audi- 
ence still swinging his baton, he would be indicating 
the rhythm of their beating hearts as accurately as 
if he heard them beating. 

“It is a pretty theory, and one that can easily be 
demonstrated by an idle finger upon the pulse, or, if 
you possess a metronome, by setting the instrument 
to swing in the heart beat time. It will then be found 
that the heart does not beat in the time of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’ or in the rhythm of ‘America,’ 
but that it swings exactly to the rhythm of ‘Dixie.’ 
‘Mr. Dooley,’ “The Girl I Left Behind Me,’ ‘Wear- 
ing of the Green,’ ‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘Bluebells of 
Scotland’ and ‘Comin’ Through the Rye’ all har- 
monize with the heart beat. Some songs not con- 
forming with the heart beat are ‘Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,’ ‘Lorelei,’ ‘Under the Shade of the Sheltering 
Palm,’ ‘Robin Adair,’ ‘Way Down Upon the S’wanee 
River’ and ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.’ ” 

A splendid story for an illustrated Sunday article, 
but when examined dispassionately on Monday 
morning the theory does not hold good. 

There are ways of indicating the heart beat accu- 
rately, either by means of the cardiograph or the 
sphygmograph. If the latter be attached to the radial 
artery at the wrist the puises of the heart are per- 
fectly recorded. Now, whether or not these move- 
ments might be in the rhythm of a certain piece ot 
music—that is to say, whether there would be 
throughout the same number of heart beats in each 
measure—would depend entirely on the tempo of the 
music and on the tempo of the heart beats. For in- 
stance, all hearts do not beat with the same regularity. 
The average heart beat is seventy-two to the minute. 
However, some hearts beat only sixty times to the 
minute, and others go as high as eighty beats in the 
same time. The music can easily be made to con- 
form to any heart rhythm, whether the time of the 
melody be 4-4, 2-4, 3-4 or 6-8. To try to lay down 
any law for “heart beats in music” is as absurd as it 
is unnecessary. 

There seems to be small doubt that the heart beats 
more quickly for a lively tune. But, then, so it does 
when you see your local team make a home run, your 
college a touchdown, or your favorite pugilist land 
flush on what is technically termed “the button.” 

eRe 

And speaking of scientific matters, at a recent 
meeting in Dublin a paper was read in which were 
some remarkable statistics about the mental processes 
of performing pianists. It was said that in the pres- 
ent state of piano playing the eye of the pianist must 
be cultivated “to see about 1,500 signs in one minute, 
the fingers to make about 2,000 movements, and the 
brain to receive and understand separately the 1,500 
signs, while it issues 2,000 orders.” That is appal- 
ling. And with such things to acquire it is a matter 
for marvel how Messrs. Rosenthal, Paderewski, Go- 
dowsky, Gieseking, Gabrilowitsch, and the other 
mighty ones of the keyboard, ever found time at all 
for mere piano practise. 

eee 


Arthur Honegger, the French composer, told a 
good story when he was here, of the young French- 
man who went to a noted Parisian drummer for 
instruction on the tympani. 

“My dear young man,” asked the teacher at the 
beginning of the first lesson, “have you a good ear? 
If not there is hardly need of your trying to learn 
the tympani.” 

“I have absolute pitch,” assured the pupil. 

“And how about your sense of time?” continued 
the teacher; “that is of paramount importance; it is 
much more important as a matter of fact than the 
good ear.” 

“I think I can keep perfect time,” replied the 
young man. 


“We'll see, we'll see.” The tympanist placed some 
music before his pupil, and handed him a stick. 
“There is a forte tone for the kettledrum in this 
adagio, but before you get to it there is a pause of 
168 measures. Now I'll sit down in front of you, 
and lead with this pencil and count.” 

The young man raised his stick and waited. The 
teacher began to count the adagio measures very 
slowly. “One-two-three-four-five-six-seven-eight- 
nine—” 

Half an hour later the old tympanist was counting 
“Sixty-five, sixty-six, sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty- 
nine—” 

At the three-quarters of an hour the young man 
heard “106, 107, 108—” 

At “124” the leader, still beating time with his 
right hand, pulled out his watch with the left, arose 
and said: “The lesson is over. You will please come 
on Thursday for your next instruction, and we will 
then continue with this beautiful adagio.” 

eR eR 

What did Mendelssohn think of Liszt’s piano 
playing at a concert in Berlin? In his book, Charac- 
teristics of Artists, Sittard, the Hamburg critic, re- 
prints a letter from Mendelssohn to his friend Fer- 
dinand David, wherein there is expressed no un- 
certain opinion of the idolized pianist. Writes Men- 
delssohn: “Liszt has lost most of my respect on 
account of the inartistic and undignified manner in 
which he trifles not only with the public—for that 
alone would not matter ( !)—but also with the music 
that he plays. Works by Beethoven, Bach, Handel 
and Weber were performed with such utter lack of 
reverence, so imperfectly, and so unmusically, that | 
had rather heard them from a good conservatory 
pupil. Liszt thought nothing of omitting six or seven 
measures here and there, changing the basses, spoil- 
ing the easiest passages by a ridiculously exaggerated 
fortissimo, and doing so much more similar non- 
sense that the whole concert was nothing less than 
crime against musical art.” 

One could imagine that Liszt, who was a great 
joker in those days, might have espied the Elijah of 
Leipsic in the audience, and played a prank on that 
good man. But, there is also a letter which Liszt 
wrote to George Sand (in January, 1837) wherein 
he says: 

“Often I played works of Beethoven, Weber and 
Hummel in public and in the salons, and I was 
always accused of playing ‘ill-chosen’ pieces. To my 
shame I must confess that, in order to gain the ap- 
plause of an audience which was slow in grasping 
the grand simplicity of the beautiful, I had no 
scruples whatever to change throughout the tempi 
and the conception of the works I rendered. I even 
went so far frivolously to add many runs or cadenzas, 
which gained for me the applause of the ignorant, 
and led me on to paths which, fortunately, I soon 
left again. 

“You cannot imagine, dear friend, how deeply | 
deplore having made those concessions to bad taste.” 
eRe 

It was fortunate for Liszt that he had not to play 
for a public composed of Mendelssohns. 

ere 

A correspondent asks: “Has there not yet been 
invented any cure for nervousness when playing in 
public?” 

The only cure is not to play in public. All theor- 
ies on the subject are so much wasted speculation, 
and merely bring smiles from those who know. 
Periodically there arise with advice teachers and 
other persons who have never suffered from and 
been chastened by a performance in public. “Be nat- 
ural,” they tell you; “use will power; make yourself 
think that you are not nervous.” You might as well 
tell an unsteady ocean voyager to ignore his sea- 
sickness, or ask a man with one arm to pretend that 
he has two. 

“Be natural,” at the moment that you step through 
the little stage door and seem immediately to fall 
into bottomless space. How in the name of sense 
can an artist be natural when he feels his thumping 
heart drop into his boots ; when he suddenly becomes 
bereft of knees, and drags his painful way to down 
centre on two inert stumps of legs ; when he sees ten 
billion pairs of eyes glaring at him with fiendish 
cruelty; when his fingers turn to bronze and grow 
to proportions that dwarf the digits of the Colossus 
of Rhodes; when a miniature Niagara breaks its way 
over his forehead and adown his spine ; when the first 
few palsied tones of his solo bear not the slightest 
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resemblance to the piece of music which he has been 
practising for months; when he feels his hair stiffen 
like a barbed wire fence; when he becomes certain 
that his neck bow has firmly lodged itself behind his 
ear, and remembers that his dress suit is seven years 
old and not of irreproachable cut; and when, finally, 
he realizes that his ten fingers have severed all family 
ties, and feel not the faintest intention of recogniz- 
ing one another as they pass by? 

“Be natural,” forsooth. No punishment seems too 
severe for the giver of such misleading and iniquitous 
advice. 

nere 

At exactly 9:05 on the ninth day after the official 
opening of Spring a poetic frenzy struck the publicity 
department of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. So 
put all the blame on Spring, and not on Edwina 
Davis (of the M. M. B.) whom I suspect of sending 
the following to this desk: 


ODE TO THE LOCAL MANAGER 
IN SEARCH OF A BOX-OFFICE ATTRACTION 

Twinkle, twinkle, each a star, 
All the world knows who they are. 
Jeritza, Ponselle, John Charles Thomas, 
The English Singers. Demand? Enormous! 
There’s Gabrilowitsch, con-anima, 
The famed guitarist, Segovia. 
Onegin, Elman, and Casals, 

And Bauer, the latter two great pals. 
There’s Edward Johnson of the Met., 
The Aguilars, famed Lute Quartet. 
La Argentina, Spanish dancer, 

No words of ours that could enhance her 
Fame. If these names leave you coldly silent, 
We must perforce become more violent. 


RRR 


Of 143 youthful pianists, violinists, cellists, and 
singers who competed, not one was considered 
worthy this year to win the annual Naumburg Prize. 
The committee, Alexander Lambert, W. J. Hender- 
son, Willem Willeke, and Adamo Didur, now have 
to go through life with 143 added enemies each. 


neRre*e 
A humorist in London Punch has it that 
English piano takes a lot of beating.” 
nme, 


Hans Barth, inventor of a quarter-tone piano, will 
demonstrate his instrument here shortly. When | 
told that to a piano-playing friend of mine, he blurted 
out: “Damn it, more notes to play wrong.” 

eRe 


Miss Pinfingers—‘“Some people practice in the 
morning and some in the afternoon. What would 
you advise me to do, professor ?” 

Professor—“The afternoon by all means. 
off as long as possible.” 

z 


“the 


Put it 


io 


Minna Noble, of the Evening World, is authority 
for the news that tap dancing and other terpsicho- 
rean pastimes have won over as practising devotees, 
such eminent musical personages as Moriz Rosenthal, 
Rosa Ponselle, Frieda Hempel, and David Mannes. 

RR e 

A recent American novel speaks again of “music 
of the soul.” It can be heard distinctly by ingrown 
ears. 

zene 

The young lady had sung several songs in English, Italian 
and French, without showing any fatigue, and had much 
pleased her hearers. One of them approached her and 
said: “Miss Jones, I believe you could sing ad infinitum.” 
“T really don’t know it,” responded the obliging young 
woman, “but if the music is here I'll try it.”—Punch 


(London). 
eRe 

A suburban paper reports: “A musician residing 
here has refused to pay taxes.” It seems that any 
musician who has enough property to be taxed should 
consider himself lucky. 

Ree 

In the humor of a country we find much of its 
philosophy. This Chicago clipping should make mu- 
sicians ponder : 

“How long did it take you to write that sym- 
phony ?” 

“About two years.” 

“How much did you get for it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Huh! I made $1,000 in four seconds the other 
day, simply thinking up a good name for a new 
health food.” 

eRne 

A recent issue of an English magazine says: 
“There have never been good women composers. 
That is admitted.” By whom? Certainly not by the 
women. It must be either warped judgment or lim- 
ited knowledge of works from feminine pens that 
makes the foreign contemporary refuse the badge of 
merit to Augusta Holmes, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Cecile Chaminade, Liza Lehmann, Gena Branscombe, 





Nadia Boulanger, Ethel Smythe, Germaine Taillefer, 
and others too numerous to mention. 
| a 3 

Rachmaninoff recital at Car- 
**Rachman- 


tickets for the 
Hall today (April 6) are labelled 
inoft”. He will play works by “Beethoven,” “Schu- 
mann,” “Chopin,” “Rubinstein,” “Medtner,” “Ra- 
vel,” “Debussy,” “Scriabin,” and “Rachmaninoff.” 

i ae 

An ambitious Miss writes: “How can I learn to 
play my music without the printed notes?’ Mem- 
orizing it would not be a bad way. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


The 


negie 
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MAN VS. MACHINE 

An announcement by Arthur Hammerstein, pro- 
ducer of musical comedy, that next season he will 
employ a synchronizing device for the music of his 
production, will doubtless add to the growing un- 
easiness of orchestral musicians throughout the 
country over the effect the widespread introduc- 
tion of mechanical music in the theaters will have on 
their future earning capacity. 

In the industrial world competition between the 
hand-worker and the machine has invariably resulted 
latter. But hope for the musical art- 
san lies in the fact that where personal skill came 
into play in the production of any article the triumph 
of the machine was by no means complete. 

Hand-made lace, clothing, shoes, cigars and other 
commodities are still superior to machine-made be- 
cause of the skill of the individual that made them. 
\dd to mere technical skill the elements of tempera- 
ment, warmth of expression, tone quality and the 
vitality of personal performance that no mechanical 
contrivance has as yet been able to reproduce to per- 
fection, and it would appear that in the end the 
public, which is the ultimate arbiter, will very likely 
demand the retention of human music makers; al- 
though the dehumanized product, which is constantly 
being improved, has undoubtedly come to stay where 
economy and mass distribution are concerned. 

8 
VOTE! 
institution, if any, 
something remarkal . in music this year? If 
know of one, send his or her or its name to the 
Columbia Award, care of the Columbia Phonograph 
Fifty thousand dollars are being handed 


in favor of the 


has done 
you 


What individual « 


Company. 
out by this company for musical achievement. The 
-presentatives from all nations will meet 
pring of 1930 and will decide how 
Everybody has a vote 
is only at first, a suggestion or nomination. 
achievement in mind, be 
your 


jury of re 
in Geneva in the s 
the prizes are to be awarded. 

which 
Sc if you have any great 
sure to give all details as to the reason of vote, 
nd make it sound as attractive as possible. 


SOLD OUT 


Despite the various pessimistic reports of bad con- 
cert business, it is reported that John McCormack’s 


house for the Sunday night concert of April 7 was 
completely sold out a week before the event is to take 
place. John McCormack usually sells out his houses, 
but the fact that this concert was completely sold out 
one week in advance shows that the people have not 
discarded the habit of attending concerts. 
John McCormack returned to New York 
Europe on Wednesday of this week, and after his 
short spring season he goes abroad for the summer, 
fall for a full concert 


from 


returning early in the season 
1929-30. 


RICH RICH 
Word comes from Philadelphia that Thaddeus Rich 
possessed of the famous Wanamaker 
is, violas, cellos and basses. 
struments in all and they are 
current high prices, 
a million dollars or more. If Mr. Rich has been able 
to purchase such a collection it will be the first time 
1) history where an orchestra player has become a 
We hope, for the sake of Mr. , that 
not Sait 


has become 
collection of rare old violit 
-five i! 
probably, at 


here are 
vorth a fortune 


SIXty 


millionaire Rich 


the stated facts are 
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AN OPERA W ITH EIGHT C ONDUCTORS 


With the advent of e new di- 
rector, the Vienna Opera will have the num- 
her of important conductors perhaps of any operatic 
They are: Clemens Krauss, 
the ex-director ; Wilhelm 


Clemens Krauss, th 
biggest 
theater in the world 
the director ; Franz Schalk, 
Furtwingler; Richard Strauss; Robert Heger ; Karl 
\lwin; Hugo Reichenberger ; and Josef 
ballet conductor. Schalk will have twenty 
instead of the forty originally intended for 
Strauss twenty and Furtwangler ten. 


Klein, the 
evenings, 
him, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
OUR FESTIVAL LIST 


On another page we publish the revised list of 
European festivals taking place this spring and sum- 
mer. An increasing number of musicians and music- 
lovers use this list as a guide to the arrangement of 
their European trips, and from a cultural point of 
view there could hardly be a better guide. Some 
go to Europe for rest, some for sight-seeing; all of 
them, in some way or other, hope to renew old ties 
drink from the fountain-head of Western cul- 
in one way or another. 
we can get a rest on our back porch, 
we can see scenery as good as Europe’s without 
leaving the U. S. A. But we cannot renew those 
old friendships, or refresh our memories of certain 
artistic traditions except by going abroad. Nor can 
we, with all the careful reading of the Musica. 
Courier, keep in touch with the new developments 
in music, with the experiments and problems which 
there as here are engaging the best minds. Three 
thousand miles of ocean are a fairly effective barrier ; 
and on either side of that barrier the inevitable strug- 
gle or evolution goes along ever diverging lines. 
it is well that they should diverge; so long as once 
a vear there is this exchange of ideas, that renewal 
of contact which after all permits us to regard West- 
ern civilization as one. 

The of Europe, the mountains, the his- 
toric places, the Art galleries are permanent, they can 
be viewed at any time. Music on the other hand, 
is a movable feast and a fleeting one; we must com- 
cide with the moment when it occurs. Therefore 
the traveller will do well to study this list of ours 
and first choose what he would like to hear, fitting 
in afterwards what he would like to see. 


and 
ture, 
For, after all, 


“siohts” 
signts 


For the Opera Fan 
If he is interested in opera—as a singer or as one 
interested in ago production—he may start in 
Cologne to take in some of the fortnight of model 
production ; odie going to Berlin, where the forces 
of the Berlin Opera and the Milan Scala will colla- 
borate to present a gala review both on traditional 
and innovational lines ; thence to Munich to hear the 
crack ensemble performances of all the Mozart and 
Wagner operas in the traditional Mozart and Wag- 
ner theaters; ending up with a pilgrimage to Salz- 
burg, Mozart’s birthplace, now the center of Max 
Reinhardt’s theatrical activities. This would keep 
him busy from April to August without interruption. 
If satisfied with common-and-garden opera in 
brilliant and traditional surroundings, the traveller 
might begin with the Covent Garden season in Lon- 
don in April May, go to Paris for Opera and 
Opera-Comique, and arrive in Berlin in time to catch 
both German and Italian opera at their best. 
For the Modernist 
The musical modernist can provide himself with 
a program equally stimulating, if not as full. He 
will have to start early, for the biggest event, the 
International Contemporary Music Festival takes 
place in Geneva in April. By going to Duisburg he 
may hear a whole week of opera premieres, consti- 
tuting the annual Tonkiinstlerfest of the German 
Music Society founded by Liszt. Then in July fol- 
lows the Baden-Baden Chamber Music meeting, 
with its interesting experiments in “Applied Music” 
(including music especially written for the radio) 
by the most progressive group of young German 
composers, and the explorer may, if he wishes, end 
up in Lausanne, where the educational aspects of 
modern music will be discussed, with other prob- 
lems, at the Anglo-American Holiday Music Con- 
ference. : 
And the Choralist 
Those who are interested in choral music can again 
have their fill of festival performances characteristic 
of the traditionally “vocal” districts of Europe. 
There are the Rhenish festivals, the most important 
being, as usual, the Nether-Rhenish at Diisseldorf 
(the 99th); there is the great Bach Festival at 
Leipsic ; the German Singers’ Week at historic Nur- 
emberg in June; the National Welsh Eisteddfod in 
\ugust and the Three Choirs Festival in Worcester 
(England) in September. Then there are, besides 
the Bach Festival already mentioned, the festivals 
devoted to individual composers, such as the Schu- 
mann Festival in Zwickau, Brahms Festival in Jena, 
the Handel Festival in Halle, and the Mozart Festi- 
vals in Wurzburg and Salzburg; also the festivals 
devoted to the ancient and historical aspects of music, 
such as the Palace Concerts at Bruchsal and the 
Dolmetsch festival of old music in Haslemere. 
Finally there are the various educational conferences, 
reaching their climax with the Anglo-American Holi- 
day Conference in Lausanne. 
According to their various interests the musically 
inclined may devise a dozen or more totally differ- 
ent tours which would satisfy both hn desire for 


April 6, Ave? 
beauty and rest, as well as the requirements of their 
intellects. This is the ninth year in which the 
Musica Courter publishes this list, which has 
now become an “institution,” like the festivals 
themselves. 
a 
“ADVERTISING GREAT MUSIC” 

An editorial appeared recently in the Morning 
Oregonian of Portland, Ore., which begins as fol- 
lows: 

The remarks delivered from the stage of the public audi- 
torium last Monday night by Willem van Hoogstraten, the 
gifted Dutch musician who has just completed his fourth 
season as conductor of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
merit the consideration of all who desire to contribute to 
the cultural progress of Portland. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
candidly admitted that no first-class symphony orchestra is 
or could be self-supporting, and that the extent of its activi- 
ties is governed wholly by the willingness on the part of 
Portland citizens to lend their whole-hearted assistance. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten has demonstrated that the Portland 
Symphony Society has no desire to cater only to a limited 
coterie. An organization of this character is brought into 
being for the widespread dissemination of great music. 

It has been charged that a symphony society is too often 
the plaything of the so-called “four hundred.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Every symphony concert, whether 
staged in Portland or New York or Berlin or Buenos Aires, 
attracts hundreds of persons who care nothing for the 
amenities of polite society. These persons are lured partly 
by the name of a distinguished solo artist or by the name 
of an eminent conductor, but they come primarily to hear 
musical masterworks as perfectly played as is within the 
abilities of the participating artists. 

A symphony orchestra must be carefully and lovingly 
nurtured. Far better is it to stimulate a gradual evolution 
than to rush headlong into a program which is not only 
above the heads of the orchestra’s patrons but which is 
next to impossible to finance over night. No American 
orchestra, considering the means at the disposal of the sym- 
phony society and the size of the community it serves, is a 
more perfect model of consistent growth than our own. ’ The 
Portland Symphony Society has, from season to season, 
either increased the number of concerts or extended its 
activities into new channels. 

This is all commonplace truth, which needs no 
argument for its proof. It is quite clear that what 
Portland has to contend with in the support of its 
orchestra is exactly what every city in the world has 
had to contend with, whether in Europe or America. 
It is worth while, however, to quote the last phrase 
of this excellent editorial: 

It has been frequently pointed out that the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, by virtue of its national repute, is a splen- 
did medium for advertising the community. What is of far 
more importance, the orchestra is the best available medium 
for advertising great music. 

— on 
THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 

Nation-wide interest is being aroused in the forth- 
coming Anglo-American Summer Holiday Confer- 
ence in Lausanne. For one glorious vacation week 
musical educators of all ranks and persuasions—the- 
orists and practical workers in the cause, teachers, 
supervisors, professors, reformers—are going to get 
together: talk, exchange ideas, listen to lectures or 
look at the Alps instead, or sail on the blue depths 
of Geneva Lake. For one glorious week they are 
going to realize that music-teaching isn’t all drudgery, 
and feel themselves masters of a beautiful universe. 
They are going to enjoy comradeship on a broader 
basis than they have ever enjoyed it before; learn 
from one another, get a new sense of values, realize 
the bigness of their mission in a new way. And they 
will return, strengthened and refreshed, to a new 
contact and a new usefulness at home. 

What musical education will profit from this first 
encounter of America and Britain remains to be 
seen. That it will enrich the profession both here 
and there is beyond doubt. And it is to be hoped 
that it will eventually enrich the world by laying the 
foundations of a new and truly international frater- 
ity. For there are new ideas to be gleaned in other 
musical countries as well. If there are new and 
valuable ideas being developed in France, in Ger- 
many, in Russia (as we are told they are) we have 
a right to hear about it. Here, at any rate, is a begin- 
ning; and there is not a teacher school, conser- 
vatory or private studio who will not profit, profes- 
sionally and personally, from this jaunt to Lausanne. 

a ee 


MUSIC DRAWS 

According to the New York Herald-Tribune, 

music and drawing are being coordinated in the 

Brooklyn Thomas Jefferson High School. Drawing 
is taught to the tune of a Beethoven symphony and 
the results are said to be remarkable. The students 
work not only better but faster. 

Music has also been tried as an aid to type-writing 
and has been found equally efficient, definitely in- 
creasing the speed of the writers as well as lessening 
the strain. 

But we do hope music will not be tried in—news- 
paper editorial rooms! If it is....well! 
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The Cleveland Orchestra and the Neighborhood Players are 
to stage Ein Heldenleben “ other works, one of them 
by the American, Griffes, in April. 

Edwin Franko Goldman has pest sin an American Band 
Masters’ Association. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir opened its English tour on 
March 29 at Bristol. 

The Metropolitan Opera orchestra has started a pension 
fund, with an initial bank deposit of $10,000. 

Master classes in piano, voice and violin will be held during 
the Ohio M. T. A. convention in Columbus. 

Nikolai Orloff is sailing for Europe April 15. 

Walter Gieseking will play a request program on the 
the Baldwin Hour” over WJZ on April 14. 

Mrs. William Thorner, of Los Angeles, has written some of 
her friends that she will be in New York next week. 
Frances Sebel will give a recital in Miami for the Manna- 

Zucca Music Club. 

Edith Nichols is to hold master classes to expound the 
Lilli Lehmann method. 

The Bach St. Matthew Passion was given on March 27 at 
St. Bartholomew's Church. 

Serta Gardini Reiner is hearing of the good work of some 
of her pupils. 

Patricia MacDonald is to present a program of Songs of the 
Danube and the Vistula at the 49th Street Theater, 
New York, on April 14. 

Bart Wirtz of the Peabody Conservatory has been engaged 
as cellist of the Chautauqua Orchestra and String Quar- 
tet this summer. 

Edwin Swain has been engaged to sing the St. John Pas- 
sion with the Lutheran Choir in Cleveland on April 7. 

Anita Tully, soprano, will give a recital at Carnegie Hall 
on April 8 with Emil Polak at the piano. 

Henry Clancy is to be under Haensel & Jones’ management 
for the season 1929-30. 

mm V reeland i is engaged to sing at the Cincinnati Bien- 
nial, the Springfield (Mass.) and Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
Festivals this spring. 

A program of Marianne Genet compositions is to be heard 
at Watertown, N. Y., on April 9, with Reese R. Reese 
as soloist. 

Muriel Kerr scored a triumph in her Philadelphia debut. 

Phradie Wells is to make her third consecutive tour through 
Colorado and the West this summer. 

Robert Steel is to sing lyric Italian roles in Wiesbaden next 
year. 

The summer session of the University School of Music, at 
Ann, Arbor, Mich., is to be held from June 24 to Aug- 
ust 2. 

Nathan Milstein had extraordinary success in his first con- 
certs in Havana. 

Fabien Sevitzky will conduct the 
String Sinfonietta in its 
Philadelphia on April 6. 

Jane Tryon is arranging a series of tours to Europe this 
summer. 

John Griffin is scoring success with John Steel’s Sunshine 
of Roses. 

Arthur Hackett is singing five performances of Dubois’ 
Seven Last Words and also two of The Crucifixion 
during Easter season. 

Richard Bonelli will be soloist at the Keene, 
Ann Arbor and North Shore festivals. 

Martha Baird has sailed for a busy spring and summer 
season abroad and will return for another tour of this 
country in the fall. 

Reese R. Reese of Pittsburgh is to direct a tour to Europe 
this summer. 

The Grand Opera Society of New York, Zilpha May Barnes, 
director, held an Easter evening musicale and reception, 
with Big Chief White Horse Eagle as host of the pow- 
wow. 


“At 


Philadelphia Chamber 
first children’s concert in 


N. H. Newark, 





MR. and MRS. CHARLES D. KINSEY 
visiting the Pyramids and the Sphinx, near Cairo. Mr. 
Kinsey advises that the Sphinx whispered its secret to 
him but on the condition that he would never reveal it. 
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Three Music-Education Studios pupils received honor med- 
als from Ernest Schelling’s Saturday Morning Young 
People’s Concerts. 

Florence Abbott, mezzo-soprano, was heard over WHN 
radio, Calvary Baptist Church, Sunday afternoon, 
March 24, singing The Lord is My Light (Allitsen). 

Gustave L. Becker, pianist and composer, gave a program of 
his compositions at Steinway Hall, March 17, including 
piano, vocal and violin numbers. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s April 7-8 Bach organ recitals, Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, will include eleven 
chorale preludes on well known German hymns, a fugue 
and sonata excerpt. 

Ida Gray Scott, well known in New York, as former con- 
cert and church singer, now in Los Angeles, is working 
on her book on the singing voice. 

Boris Levenson’s new nocturne, played by violinist Yanover 
at Engineering Auditorium, New York, was well re- 
ceived. 

The N. Y. School of Music and 
last week. 

The Verdi Club Opera and Ball, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
was a grand event; gold tea sets were presented Mes- 
dames Chairmen Chase and Gemtinder, and a beautiful 
necklace to president Florence Foster Jenkins. 

Neville Atkinson, colored pianist, plans a tour of Colleges 
in the early autumn. 

Adele Margulies will give 
April-May. 

The English Singers sailed on the Montcalm, from St. 
John, N. B., last Friday, for poetic in Prague and 
3erlin, after which they will return to England. 

Marion Talley prizes two new dimes presented to her by 
John D. Reckfeller whom she met on her concert tour 
in Florida recently. 

Nikolai Orloff, now under the management of R. E, Johns- 
ton, will concertize in Germany and Poland, also appear- 
ing in Paris and London. 

Minnie Hauk left May Stone a bracelet in her will. 

Paul Althouse recently substituted for Dan Beddoe. 

Janet Cooper made an excellent impression with the New 

York critics. 

Foster is one of 
New York. 
Jeanne Gordon has been 

opera in Monte Carlo. 

Henry Hadley will have to move from his home on West 
Twenty-fourth street soon as the entire block is to be 
demolished for new office buildings. 

Ethel Leginska and her Boston Women’s Orchestra will tour 
to the Coast next season. 

Samuel Ljungkvist is having 
gagements. 

Rosa Low is to go under new management shortly. 

Angeline Kelley, artist-pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, made 
a fine impression in New Haven, Conn., at her concert 
at the Yale Music School. 

The Philadelphia critics continue to praise Mischa Mischa 
koff for his work as concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Idelle Patterson’s prize sheep dog, Sir Jasper, took several 
ribbons at the last Westminster Kennel Club show. 
There is some talk of doing Franke Harling’s Light of St. 

Agnes at Monte Carlo. 

Ellis Perfield will wind up her teaching season in 
June, and hie to her farm in Maine for a well earned rest. 
Rosa Ponselle is filling numerous dates from here to the 

Coast prior to sailing for her Covent Garden debut. 

Emily Roosevelt has retired from the concert field. 

Margaret Shotwell gave a successful concert at Atlantic 
City recently. 

Romano Romani, after a busy teaching season in New York, 
will sojourn in Italy this summer. 

Roberto Moranzoni, concluding his season with the Chicago 
8 Opera, has been spending a few days in New 

York prior to sailing for Europe. 

Victor Wittgenstein is to give a reception for Seneca Pierce 
on Monday afternoon, April 8. 

There is a rumor that Marion Claire and Henry Weber 
will not be with the Chicago Civic Opera next season. 

Tickets for Mary Garden’s recital at the Hotel Roosevelt 
last Wednesday evening sold for ten and fifteen dollars 
each. 

The Yon Brothers—Pietro and S. Constantino—gave beau- 
tiful musical programs at their respective churches, St 
Patrick’s Cathedral and St. Vincent de Ferrer. 

Josiah Zuro is busy these days with his work with Pathe, 
casting for the operas which they will release shortly 

Gladys Burns, an artist-pupil of Ada Soder-Hueck, made a 
very favorable impression at her New York recital. 

Bobby Kiss, who will give a piano recital in Bronxville, 
N. Y. on April 14, is a pupil of Louis Finton, and not 
of Eleanor Cumings, as was stated in error in last week’s 
issue. 

A recital of the works of John Prindle Scott will be given 
in Washington this month. 

A memorial performance of Faure’s Requiem will be given 
by the students of the Fontainebleau School for Jacques 
Durand. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir gave the first White House 
Musicale of President Hoover’s administration. 

Isabelle Burnada will appear with the Brown University 
Glee Club in Providence, R. I., on April 26. 

Dorothy Helmich sailed for Australia after her successful 
Town Hall recital. 

Vera Curtis enjoyed a six weeks’ tour in Europe. 

Samuel Margolis, general director of the Commonwealth 
Opera Company, New York, says “the reason so many 
of the smaller opera companies fail, even though some 
get financial hacking, is that most of them lack that all 
important factor—an audience.” 

The Smallman A Capella Choir held 300 rehearsals before 
giving its first public recital. 

The graduation exercises of the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts was held at the Lyceum Theater in New 
York on March 18. 

Barre Hill will sing in Hollywood Bowl on July 12. 


Carroll G. Walter has written a fine “appreciation” 
Oscar Seagle Colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 

Two new English operas are to have premieres this spring 
Vauhn Williams’ Sir John in Love, and Donald 
Tovey’s The Bride of Dionysius. 


Arts gave the 706th concert 
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WALTER GIESEKING, 
who will give a request program on the “At the 
WJZ on April 14. Mr. Gieseking 
feels that he is introducing an innovation in musical 
concerts as a farewell message to .- American people, 
as he sails soon after the recital. The program which 
Mr. Gieseking will present will be made up of one num 
ber each by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
Grieg, and he has asked students, teachers and other 
players of the piano to indicate the numbers by those 
composers which they would best like to hear. The 
only restriction is that the numbers should not exceed 
four-and-a-half or five minutes. Requests should be 
sent in before April 12 to Walter Koons of the Baldwin 

Piano Company, Nex York. 


The Morgan Sisters Trio recently played for Mussolini. 

Joseph Szigeti will give concerts in Turkey and Greece. 

$6,000 was paid for the recently discovered manuscript of 
Schubert’s Erl King. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be one of the soloists at the coming 
3rahms Festival in Jena. 

Erich Kleiber will conduct at the Geneva Festival 

Franz Lehar made his debut as a movie star 

Yolanda Mero, as soloist with symphony orchestra, will open 
the spring season at Baden-Baden on April 8. 

Felix Weingartner’s latest symphony, La Tragica, 
its world’s premiere in Basel next October. 

Mussolini has decreed that musicians are to be 
in the Italian parliament. 

The 1929 Salzburg Festival will start August 2. 

Gottfried Galston gave a fine recital in San Antonio under 
the sponsorship of teachers of the Progressive Music 
Series. 

The summer session of the Eastman 
extend from June 24 to July 27. 

Sandor Harmati has been reengaged as conductor of the 
Omaha Symphony Orchestra for next season. 

Dean Brown urges that school music programs 
ranged so that “the great majority of children who have 
no natural aptitude for playing an instrument can be 
taught to sing well and to read vocal music with some 
degree of power.” 

Louis Persinger will be a member of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music next 

— Bull Hull has opened her own managerial office in 
New York. 

Harold Bauer is to sail for Europe on May 15. 

Clemens Krauss concluded his season as guest conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on March 23. 

Maazel had to give thirteen encores at his third Berlin re 
cital. 

I. Robert Schmitz has returned to America 

The Pro Arte Quartet sailed for Belgium on March 20. 

John Spencer Camp, of Hartford, Conn., has given Wes- 
leyan University $100,000 to endow a chair of music 
which will be named in honor of the donor. 

Orloff will conclude his western tour with a recital at Tu 

son, Ariz., on April 10. 

Strickland, composer, 

March 14 for America. 

A group of compositions of Charles Maduro will be heard 
this ge April 6, in the Town Hall recital of 
Mme. Sara Sokolsky-Freid, pianist. 

M. A. Bordieri has opened a new studio for violin and piano 
on the upper west side in New York. 

Rosa Ponselle’s last performance at the 
season will be in Norma on April 12 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the National Fed 
eration of Music Clubs, passed through New York en 
route to Greenville, S. C., to attend the state rmecting on 
April 4. 

Tito Schipa is now working his way East on his spring 
concert tour prior to departing for his annual appearance: 
in opera at La Scala. 

Leonora Corona is to sing this month in Texas 

Henriette Michaelson will be heard in recital at Town 
on April 22, her first American appearance in 
years. 

Daisy Elgin sang for the Ohio Club at the Waldorf 

New York, on April 8. 

Felix Weingartner will hold another of his famous 
classes in conducting in the Conservatory of Basel, 
Switzerland, this summer. 

John McCormack’s house for his concert on 
completely sold out a week in advance. 
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On Turninc THE DIAL 

Marcu 25 to 31—The weeks roll around, and with the 
prospect of a new week comes the hope of something better 
on the radio. We have come to the definite conclusion that 
listening to radio can become a frightfully monotonous 
affair. To keep a station an for more than two hours is 
really something of an effort. Furthermore, there seems 
to be no idea of proper sequence in the broadcasts, so that 
there is a large variance of ideas and types presented one 
after another, far too wide a breach, in fact, for any har- 
monious continuance of thought. This is the reason we are 
unable to review one station each night; it is an unmusical 
task and, we fear, a tiresome one. 

However, there is usually one bright spot somewhere all 
the time. So it was that we listened to Florence Easton 
on the Monday GMH, and, as we have said before, when 
General Motors want to put on a good program it knows 
how. Miss Easton had collaborating with her Alfio 
Tedesco, both artists of the Metropolitan. The artists used 
operatic arias as the means of “getting over to the public,” 
and they should succeed well. Roxy was in a gay 
mood; he was very happy over the approaching debut of 
Gladys Rice in vaudeville and did his usual kindly act in 
giving “the chance” to a new tenor, a very good one by 
the way, who goes by the name of Arthur Phillips. The 
new series of Spanish music over WABC was inaugurated 
by Charles Maduro. One of his compositions was inter- 
preted by Miss de Sanzewitch, pianist, and if memory 
serves us right it was called Rhapsodie Espagnole. The 
half hour is colorful and if one is to get an idea of Spanish 
music, to listen in on this weekly program seems to us an 
excellent way to do it. 

We read somewhere that Reinald Werrenrath was to 
have sung with the Eveready hour. But Mr. Werrenrath 
was a minus quantity; The Russian Cathedral Choir, in- 
stead, was very much to the front and we are sorry to 
relate that it was not soothing music. On the air the voices 
were decidedly harsh and the lack of engineering control 
did not help matters any. It was too bad because the 
program had obviously been picked with care as to con- 
trast and interest. But in speaking of things Russian the 
half hour of music which preceded this concert, by Genia 
Fonarovia, was a decided artistic venture. Her work is 
really charming, and to us it seems too bad that her efforts 
shouid be “squeezed in,” as it were, between two such over- 
powering contrasts. 

On Thursday, Sonora starred Allan Jones, tenor. Here 
is a young man ‘who has come to the front through his good 
work on the radio. He is one of the few who seem to 
possess the ability of doing both radio and straight concert 
work. On the radio we would say that he is one of the 
most delightful of the regular tenors, his voice being of 
that peculiar lyric quality which seems to be expressly 
made for broadcasting. Mr. Jones favored the lighter type 
of songs, but they were exceptionally well done and we 
enjoyed him. 

Of course Good Friday had its celebration, as did also 
the remaining Easter days. The Bach St. Matthew Passion 
and Parsifal were creditably presented by the NBC. 

3efore closing we would like to mention the delightful 
Saldwin program on Sunday night. That genial creature 
Gretchaninoff, Hilda Burke and Ralph Wolfe were the 





PATRICIA MacDONALD, 
present ker Songs of the Danube and the 
recital at the 49th Street Theater, New 
evening, April 14, assisted by Willy 
guitarist, and Everett Tutchings, ac- 
MacDonald’s Program promises to 
interesting one, including a group of 
numbers, in which she will typify 
A Mountain Girl from Moravia; a monologue, The 
Polish Bride; a group of songs representing a Rou- 
mainian Goose-Gwl, and a characterisation entitled 
Csikos (from Southern Hungary). Miss MacDonald 
has made the English singing version of all of the songs 
which she is to present. 
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guest artists. Miss Burke has a very lovely lyric soprano 
voice, she is really a very fine artist, and we enjoyed par- 
—— her interpretation of the Hadley number and her 
Gretchaninoff group. Ralph Wolfe, pianist, is a very 
talented) young man; he has a crystalline touch and a crisp, 
clean technical method. Furthermore he is emotional to a 
convincing degree; we liked his Beethoven, Brahms and 
Chopin. 

On the Atwater Kent hour, that brilliant pianist, Brai- 
lowsky, played at a later hour, and despite the frightful 
static we were able to ascertain the beautiful swinging lilt 
of the waltzes he played and his limpid touch. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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Lois piihaes, soprano, sang He Is Kind ‘iteaiailes 
on the radio hour, Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
March 3, and was the recipient of many congratulations, for 
her voice sounded clear, true and expressive. Some time 
ago she presented scenes from operas in the New York 
Board of Education course. Her success as vocal instructor 
is well known. 

Julia Seargeant Chase supplied a varied and interest- 
ing program for the March 16 musicale of Music-Drama- 
Dance Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; this is true of all 
events under her experienced guidance. 

Richard Crooks will sing in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
10 when he appears as soloist with the Orpheus Male 
Chorus. Other engagements during this month include 
a joint recital with Marion Telva in Troy, N. Y., on the 
18th and an important New York broadcasting appearance 
on the 17th. 

Eleanor Cumings, one of Westchester County’s best 
known teachers of piano, presented her pupils in recital at 
her studios in Bronxville, N. Y., on March 10 

Mildred Dilling will be soloist on April 9 on the Com- 
munity Concert Course of Bethlehem, Pa. The harpist will 
appear on a special closing program of the season. Miss 
Dilling has been in Florida, both playing and enjoying a 
short vacation. On March 6 she gave her annual recital at 
the Mountain Lake Club, Lake Wales. 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and composer, has 
removed to Brooklyn. He still maintains his studio in Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

Myra Hess is planning to spend the summer in her 
native England, returning to the United States next January 
for a three months’ tour which will take her as far as the 
Pacific Coast. This season has been even more successful, 
as far as the number of dates are concerned, than last sea- 
son. In fact, many requests for concerts this year are being 
transferred until her return next season. 

Eva Leoni, soprano, recently has made a number of 
successful appearances in concert in New York and vicinity. 
It will be remembered that Miss Leoni was the first woman 
singing artist to appear in talking pictures, having been 
engaged by De Forest for some of his films. 

Grace Leslie, contralto, will appear on the Community 
Concert Course of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on April 30. Other 
current engagements for the contralto include the Oberlin, 
Ohio, Spring Festival on March 26, and a tour of the Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Mabel M. Parker, vocal teacher of Philadelphia, will 
present a group of her pupils in a costume recital to be 
given at the Philomusian Club of that city on Monday 
evening, April 11. 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, was booked to appear as soloist 
at the Stanley Theatre, Jersey City, after which she will 
appear in Newark. 

E. Robert Schmitz, who left New York on February 
14 for a five weeks’ tour of Holland, Italy and France, will 
return in the spring in time to fulfill a number of engage- 
ments in America during May and the first part of June 
before taking up his summer master class in Denver the 
middle of June. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano, sang on March 13 in East 
Orange, N. J., as soloist with the Upsala College Chorus. 
She will appear in Waukegan, IIl., on April 14 as soloist for 
the local Swedish Glee Club. She recently returned to New 
York from a southern cruise and concert tour combined, 
during which time she sang in Florida. 

Nevada Van der Veer will appear again this season at 
the Springfield, Mass., Music Festival, May 17. She was 
soloist in the Bach Passion in Boston with the Handel and 
Haydn Society, March 29 (a return engagement), and will 
be soloist with the New York Oratorio Society in Judas 
Maccabaeus (also a re-engagement) on April 9 


Chocolate Soldier Coming 

The Little Theater Opera Company of New York and 
3rooklyn, which presented its fifth production of the current 
season last month in a revival of The Elixir of Love, has 
announced its sixth and last production of the 1928-1929 
season to be Strauss’ The Chocolate Soldier. It will open 
at the Little Theater in Brooklyn, April 15, and at the 
Heckscher Theater in New York on April 22, following 
the usual custom of one week in each theater. 

The Chocolate Soldier, a truly English opera comique 
in three acts, based on George Bernard Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man, follows closely the original story first presented 
in dramatic form, with Arnold Daly in the title role. This 
operetta was the vehicle which provided an excellent op- 
portunity for the first big triumph of Ida Brooks Hunt 
some years ago in the leading role of Nadina, ably assisted 
by Flavia Arcaro as Aurelia and J. E. Gardner as Lieu- 
tenant Durmeli, the Swiss hero. 


Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 34) 
TALES OF HoFFMANN, Marcu 30 
The evening bill brought Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann 
which attracted a capacity audience. The cast was some- 
what different from the usual one, but the changes by no 
means worked a detriment in the performance of the popular 
work. Leonora Corona was the Giulietta and was, as always, 
good to look at and good to hear. The American prima 
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donna seems to be constantly growing in artistic stature. 
Thalia Sabanieeva sang Olympia, Queena Mario impersona- 
ted Antonia, and Frederick Jagel made a fine Hoffmann both 
vocally and histrionically. Ina Bouskaya was effective as 
Nicklausse and Lawrence Tibbett made a sonorous Daper- 
tutto. Mr. Hasselmans conducted the exquisite score. 
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Roxy’s 

Easter Week at Roxy’s offers a really novel and enter- 
taining program. First there is the Processional, which is 
found in every theatre in New York during Easter Week, 
but which Roxy seems to do a little better than the rest; 
the Roxy chorus is quite moving. 

Roxy has something new this week in the shape of a 
novel lighting stunt. For the Ballet De Papillon the stage 
is darkened; then brilliant luminous forms are seen flitting 
about the stage, the ballet dressed as butterflies, all this 
in darkness with only the forms of the dancers showing. 
The device which makes this possible is called Stroblite 
and has been installed at the Roxy in addition to the already 
extensive lighting system. Another entertaining stage pre- 
sentation is a ballet called Kewpie Dolls. Instead of an 
orchestral accompaniment eight pianos are used. These eight 
pianos are so grouped that with a clever backdrop they seem 
to form one, and en the top of this gigantic piano the ballet 
dances. Besides the ballet corps there are two charming 
young danseuses: Katherine LuEyles and Emmy Stropnicky. 
Miss LuEyles is a very graceful and vivacious and interprets 
her role of a Kewpie Doll astoundingly well. The pianists 
are excellent, being recruited from the Juilliard Foundation. 

The feature picture is Strong Boy, with Vic McLaglan. 
The plot is nothing to rave about, neither is the photography ; 
but McLaglan, with Clyde Cook and Kent Sanderson, more 
than manage to shove the picture into the class that is sure 
to give one a good laugh. Leatrice Joy is the reason for 
the love-lorn glances. 


The Mark Strand 


The Vitaphone is the all-important feature this week at 
the Strand. For interest and novelty it is well worth 
while. The lack of a regular orchestra was ably made 
up for by this great invention. 

Included in the Vitaphone offerings were the Vitaphone 
Trumpeteers, Bobby Folsom in “A Modern Priscilla,” 
Willie and Eugene Howard in “The Music Shop,” and 
Julia Sanderson and Frank Crumit who sing three popular 
songs. 

The feature picture presents Dorothy Mackaill and Jack 
Mulhall in Children of the Ritz, not a particularly good 
picture but interesting, showing how a girl used to wealth 
can spend all her newly-rich chauffeur husband has won, 
and then—” 


Bamberger Scholarships 


The competitions for the Bamberger music scholarships 
are approaching the finals, which are to be held on April 18. 
The leading contestants are: Russell Bobrowski of Ruther- 
ford, Ben Rabinowitz of Newark, Samuel Marantz of 
Newark, of Violin Class A; Henry C. Staeger of Irving- 
ton, Jules Modlin of Newark, Erich Kress of Irvington, 
Nicholas Ribaudo of Jersey City, Sindel Kopp of Passaic, 
Stanley T. Balut of Wallington, of Violin Class B; Ruth 
Markus of Jersey City, Miriam Svet of Newark, Jonas 
Chagy of Newark, Robert Riotte of East Orange, of Piano 
Class A; Joseph Schmiedle of Newark, Lydia Bamdas of 
Newark, Jilda Sant Ambrogio of Bloomfield, Phylene Coz- 
zone of Newark, Mary Alice Williams of East Orange, 
George Holzman of Newark, Casper Rabito of Newark, 
Edith Ogur of East Orange, Jeannette Zwetchkenbaum of 
Newark, Pauline Ormond of Newark and Helen Stillman 
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GRENOBLE HOTEL 


Seventh Ave. and 56th Street, New York City 


“THE VENERABLE LANDMARK” 
In the Heart of the Musical and Theatrical Center. 


Spacious rooms (running water), $1.50- $2; private bath, $2 up; ial 
rates for permanency; large exible suites, 1-2 baths, extraordinary 
rates. Now under new management. Circle 0909. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH toice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studies, 52 West 70th St., New York City - Tel. Endicott 8144 


Vocal coach + Martinelli 
an 
Teacher of Della Samoilof 
. of Chicago Civic Opera 
oO 


Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


i Hal ] 
WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Megt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Bldg., 


Wiliam s. BRA DY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St.. New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 13 West 57th Street New York 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARACTERISTIC SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Lehman's work is especially adapted for Clubs and Social Functions 
particulars address: 427 Park Avenue, New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


ANITA FONTAINE 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
817 Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Sedgwick 5372 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 4Ster rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, N.Y. 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Commander—Order of the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER — COMPOSER 
2315 University Ave., New York City Tel. Kellogg 6488 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
Examination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud to 
for his master class 
Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


EMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano 
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SHOTWELL 


PIANIST 








Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued pias page 18) 
from seven to five. During the first four years, concerts 
were given monthly from October to April, inclusive. This 
year the December and April concerts were stricken from 
the schedule. 

Besides boasting of being the only city in the United 
States to claim a self-supporting symphony, Oklahoma City 
believes that it also is the youngest city in the country to 
maintain such an organization. The orchestra is com- 
prised of sixty-five musicians under the direction of Dean 
Frederic Holmberg, dean of the fine arts department of the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman, eighteen miles south 
of Oklahoma City. 

Besides its regular monthiy concerts the orchestra has 
found itself in demand on special occasions throughout 
the state, having played in Tulsa, Norman, Chickasha, 
Shawnee and Enid since its organization. 2 aT Be 





San Antonio, Tex. Edith M. Resch presented the 
Prague Teachers’ Chorus in concert on February 12. It is 
dificult to find words to describe the incomparable singing 
of this organization, whom the director, Metod Dolezil, held 
in the hollow of his hand, by his marvelous directing. The 
shading, dynamics, phrasing, and the interpretation of the 
interesting compositions require superlatives. The program 
opened with our national anthem and closed with the 
Czechoslovakian anthem, preceding which Beta Humpersky, 
of San Antonio, and a number of small children in native 
costume filed on the stage making a very attractive picture. 
All the numbers on the program were, of course, new to the 
audience and doubly attractive for that reason. Mrs. Resch 
should be thanked for bringing such an attraction to the 
city. 

Federico Flores, dramatic baritone, appeared in an in- 
teresting recital, which, with the exception of the first 
group, was given in costume. Of particular interest from 
a histrionic standpoint, as well as vocal, were the three 
scenes from Thomas’ Hamiet—Spectro Infernal, Apparici- 
one, and El Brindis—which were splendidly given. The 
Credo from Verdi’s Otello was also given a good rendition. 
Rich and colorful costumes further enhanced the lilting 
rhythm and beauty of three South American songs, Ese 
Tango, Tu, Tu, y Tu, and Jurame, and two gypsy songs 
Un Lamento and Gitanerias—written by Maria Grever for 
Mr. Flores. His voice is rich, round and resonant, and of 
wide range. His mezza-voce is exceptionally beautiful and 
his power of creating the necessary atmosphere of each song 
most pronounced; his personality is charming. Many re- 
calls and encores were necessary during the course of the 
program. The assisting artist and accompanist was Raoul 
Sergio, who played with great poetic sense, felt even in the 
fortissimo passages, numbers by the following composers : 
Stradel, Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky, de Falla and Le Cuona. 
Of particular interest was the number Legend of the Pool, 
by Mackay-Cantell, written for and dedicated to the per- 
former. Ss. W 


San Francisco, Cal. Mischa Elman filled Dream- 
land. Auditorium at his concert under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer. He selected a magnificent program, 
and with his additional contributions continued to play until 
close on to eleven o’clock. Even then his audience would 
have remained for more had not the lights in the auditorium 
been lowered. Elman played like a man inspired. In speaking 
of him one is tempted to use superlatives, for each number 
of his long list was touched with rare elegance, combined 
with the physical and mental grace that one has always asso 
ciated with him. Marcel Van Gool gave Mr. Elman excel- 
lent support at the piano and played his share of the scores 
with musicianly understanding. 

A new trio, composed of three prominent San Francisco 
musicians y, pianist; Flori Gough, cellist, and 
Julian Brodetzky, violinist-—-made its debut in the Playhouse. 
A very large and exceedingly fashionable audience found 
itself enthralled in a delightful program that included Bee- 
thoven’s Trio op. 1, in minor, and Tschaikowsky’s Trio 
in the Memory of a Great Artist, meaning Nicolas Rubin- 
stein. The organization played excellently together, with 
the distinction, the perfect ensemble—the grace and subtlety 
required by that poetry of musical art—chamber music. 

Estelle Caen and Lawrence Hahn, two gifted young pian- 
ists gave a recital of music for two pianos at Sorosis Hall. 
These artists have appeared frequently in the bay regions 
but this was their first full program in San Francisco. 

Robert Pollak, Viennese virtuoso and head of the violin 
department of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
announces his final recital of the season upon which occasion 
he will be assisted by the San Francisco Conservatory Stu- 
dents’ String Orchestra that has been carefully trained by 
Ernest Bloch. 

The many friends of Elizabeth Simpson, distinguished 
piano pedagogue, will be happy to learn that she is rapidly 
recuperating from a long and serious illness. She is still 
confined to her home but is able to receive a few callers 
each day. 

Leandro Campanari, eminent vocal teacher, presented _his 
pupils to the musical public of San Francisco, in the Gold 

3allroom of the Hotel Fairmont, under the direction of 
Alice Seckels. 

Vojmar Attl, solo harpist, brother of the genial Kajetan, 
has opened a studio in San Francisco. He is an excellent 
harpist and teacher and his work with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra has attracted a great amount of at- 
tention. 

With the purpose of placing the institution on a more 
permanent and stable basis, the San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music has been incorporated under the following board 
of trustees: Paul Shoup, Milton Esberg, Selah Chamber- 
lain, Ada Clement and Lillian Hodghead. The personnel of 
the executive committee will continue unchanged, with Ed- 
ward H. Clark, Jr., as chairman, and H. G. Larsh, Mrs. 
Marcus Koshland, Mrs. Lovell Langstroth, Margaret Mary 
Morgan, Mrs. Sigmund Stern, Mrs. Morgan A. Gunst, Mrs. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
215 West 75th St.. New York City. Phone: Trafalgar 2377 


JOSEPH wag L F E 


TEACHER AND COAC H 
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BARITONE--VOC _ 


Studio: 238 West 106th St., N. Y. el. 


MILDRED JAMISON DASSETT 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Endorsed by Istpor Pui.iprr 
$09 Steinway Hatt, New Yorx Tew. 


The -MOZARTEUM, Inc. 


n of Classic 
A Meritscuik, Musical Director 


45 West 87th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. 
TEACHER OF 


RUDOLF LARSEN “Vicii 


Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
414 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Telephone Nevins 1518 


PLATT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTELLE PIATT and CHARLOTTE KENDALL HULL, Directors 
COMPLETE COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
134-5 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Circle 8175 


MADDALENA ELBA 
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Air in G, by Lully; Gavotte, by Marais; Minuet in D, 
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Arthur Hartmann 
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Reviews 
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High School of Double Stop Technique for Violin, by 
Ferdinand Carri.—It is doubtful if a more complete 
work on double stops has ever been offered to violin 
students. It seems as if the three large volumes which 
constitute this High School of Double Stop Technique 
included everything that there is in this field. The exer- 
cises are progressively arranged and grouped so that 
certain elements and problems are dealt with in each, 
and the student naturally on to what follows. 
Each exercise is prefaced by examples of possible varia- 
tions and different bowings. The exercises are of such 
a nature that they can be used for daily finger practice 
and they are sure also to prove highly useful for the 


passes 


FERDINAND CARRI 
s work is a dis- 
literature of the 


intonation Ch 
educational 


development of perfect 
tinct contribution to the 
violin 

The Devil’s Dance, for Violin, with piano accompani- 
ment, by Ferdinand Carri.—The composer of this music 
was well known for other tasteful and effective concep 
tions, and the present publication, op. 30, will add to 
his reputation. It virtuoso difficulty, something to 
interest the of the most advanced violin tech- 
nic and developing all of the technical resources of the 
violin. Its brilliancy is of such a nature that it will be 
sure to arouse concert audiences to enthusiasm. The 
music cannot be described in words and must be heard 
to be felt It considerable length and there is a 
great deal of variety, both in the melodic line and in the 
use of technical effects 
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(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

To My Sister, a song by Enrique Soro.—The musical 
setting of this poem has a Spanish flavor which is at 
tained not by the usual commonplaces but in a manner 
that is both subtle and distinguished. There is vigor in 
the music as beauty, and the work has substance. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Suite of Dances for cello and piano, by William Clif- 
ford Heilman There are three dances, the second one 
entitled Intermezzo he first is marked as an indica 
tion of expression “whimsically” (a popular word just 
now); the intermezzo is to be played “broadly and with 
feeling” and the third dance to be played “lightly.” Mr. 
Heilman is one of the American composers who still 
adhere to the idea that beauty has something to do with 
music. There are found today a few such “fools” in the 
world, those who really imagine that people who wrote 
before the Schoenberg of 1910 are still worthy of some 
consideration. Heilman is just to that extent worthy of 
consideration that he sets on paper things that are, from 
the old-fashioned point of view, beautiful. 
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April 6, 1929 
Margolis, and Opera for the People 


“The reason so many of the smaller opera companies fail, 
even though some get financial backing, is because most of 
them lack that all important factor—an audience.” 

This is the contention of Samuel Margolis, general 
director of the Commonwealth Opera Company of New 
York, which was organized a little over six months ago, 
and whose primary purpose just now is to get 200,000 sub- 
scribers at one dollar each as a necessary corollary in mak- 
ing this enterprise a success both artistically and financially. 

Conceived originally by a small number of music lovers 
who felt that the great mass of New York’s public would 
welcome a movement that would bring the finest music 
within its reach, this project has now sufficiently advanced 
to the point where it is no longer a mere ideal of the future. 
The keenest interest is being shown in this enterprise not 
only by musicians but by business men, professional men 
and women, artists and the great army of humble workers, 
whose hunger for fine music cannot be satisfied under 
present conditions. 

The Commonwealth Opera Company is a membership 
corporation organized not for profit or commercial pur- 
poses. It will engage the best American and internationally 
known artists, and will present the highest type of music 
to the great masses in New York at prices ranging from 
75c to $3.00. None of the directors will receive any salary, 
and any surplus left at the end of the opera season will be 
used as a sinking fund to build a civic opera house in 
New York as weli as to establish an opera school. 

“Why do we need another opera house when we have the 
Metropolitan?” Mr. Margolis was asked. He replied: 

“Most of the large European cities have several large 
and especially built places where grand opera is given as 
an integral part of the popular education of its citizens. 
Berlin, for instance, has five opera houses. In Italy most of 
its people, even the humblest workers, know the popular 
operas from memory and who sing the famous arias every- 
where, instead of jazz as in our own country.” 

Samuel Margolis came to New York from Russia at the 
age of five and began his musical career at eight in a 
temple on the East Side. He soon became the choir soloist. 
Three years afterwards he took up the study of the piano 
and at the age of fourteen was already known as a child 
prodigy, giving recitals in New York. 

In 1909 he went to Berlin to complete his musical educa- 
tion on the piano and was the private pupil for four years of 
the famous Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, pianist. A peculiar 
incident, however, led young Margolis to begin the study 
of voice culture. It was while sitting in one of Berlin cafes, 
noted as a rendezvous for musicians, that Margolis was made 
to feel the urge of expressing himself musically. He sang 
and one of the great musicians who happened to be present 
advised him to take up singing. Margolis explained to the 
maestro that he had all he could do to pay for his piano 
lessons without taking on additional financial burdens. An 
arrangement was made whereby Margolis was to give the 
singer in Berlin piano lessons in exchange for vocal instruc- 
tion. Margolis applied himself diligently to voice study and 
immediately attracted the attention of Berlin musical circles. 
His rich tenor voice interested the great Gemma Bellincioni, 
who created the role of Santuzza in the Mascagni opera 
Cavalleria Rusticana. She gave Margclis a free scholarship 
and he soon acquitted himself to the extent that Mme. 
Rellincioni made him her assistant in voice and operatic 
coaching. 

Margolis’ own career as a singer unfortunately was 
brought to a close by an unsuccessful operation on his 
throat. Undiscouraged he continued to devote himself ex- 
clusively to voice culture. Upon returning to New York, 
the director of the new opera company opened a studio which 
he still maintains. Some of his pupils are now singing lead- 
ing roles in many opera houses of Europe. 

“This dream and ideal of giving opera to the masses,” he 
said, “has been with me ever since I returned from Europe 
fifteen years ago. And I am greatly pleased that others, too, 
are beginning to see the need of such civic organization 
as the Commonwealth Opera Company.” 

The New York Evening World in an editorial, “Opera 
for the People’ on December 15, 1928, said: 

“The plan of the Commonwealth Opera Company, Inc.. 
to give opera in New York City at popular prices ought 
to receive every encouragement from men of means and 
the whole-hearted support of the masses. In accepting 
membership on the Advisory Committee, Charles Edward 
Russell complains that as we have grand opera today it 
is largely a matter for the rich or well to do. ‘It is only 
in American cities,’ he says, ‘that music is regarded as a 
thing of preferred stock to be run on the principle of an oil 
company. In Europe it is viewed as an indispensable part 
of the popular education and provided by the Government. 
It is too much to expect that we shall reach this stage of 
civilization in the present generation, so the task must fall 
upon public-spirited persons.’ In a sense he is right. We 
are inclined to look upon the opera as a luxury for the few— 
a privilege; it ought to be available for the multitude. 

“That the multitude would respond may be assumed from 
the fact that in Europe it does. The most humble German 
or Italian knows and appreciates good music because he has 
heard it from childhood. And any movement that will give 
the average American the musical appreciation he now lacks 
is well worth while. It conflicts in no sense with the Metro- 
politan. It merely supplements it, and extends its os Yes 
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300 Rehearsals Held for First Concert 


All records for rehearsals probably are held by the Small- 
man a-Cappella Choir of Los Angeles, Cal., which rehearsed 
for two years three times a week before giving a perform- 
ance. Before he organized the choir, John Smallman exacted 
a pledge from the thirty-two professional singers who en- 
listed that they would rehearse faithfully until he was 
satisfied that they had mastered the art of a-cappella, or 
unaccompanied singing. It was in their third year of re- 
hearsals that they gave their first public recital. The voices 
are used contrapuntally and obtain the variety of tonal 
effects of a symphony orchestra. Some numbers are scored 
for as many as twenty parts. 

The devotion of these artists has been rewarded by tributes 
from leading musicians and choral conductors from all over 
the world. They will make their first transcontinental tour 
next autumn. 
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Private Teachers and School 


Piano Classes 


in connection with the piano 
movement the meeting held recently in New 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association Com- 
which is studying the movement and will disseminate 
among the private teachers. Two outstand- 
the committee are Harold Bauer and Ru- 
dolph Ganz. The meeting was a sequel to a_ resolution 
passed by the M. T. N. A., at its annual meeting in De- 
cember last, which read as follows: 
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“WHEREAS this committee has already made some 
study of the school piano class movement, now spreading 
rapidly through this country, and 

“WuerEAS the committee considers the movement 
conducive to an increase of the public’s interest in piano 
playing, and 

“WaHereas the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence has prepared excellent informative material on the 
subject, for the benefit of the 

“Be IT RESOLVED that this committee be instructed to 
study the movement further from the standpoint of the 
private teacher, and to prepare literature designed to 
make clear its underlying principles and how he can 
adapt it beneficially to his own work; and further, that 
the committee its aid in bringing this movement to 
the attention both the private teachers and the 
schools.” 

The 
instruction 
J. E. Maddy, 
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A Plea for the V ‘ocal I Program 


During the past twenty-five or more years we 
have watched with great interest the growth and 
development of music in the public schools. 
From close observation we have formed some 
opinions regarding the progress of the music 
program in the grades and high schools. As is 
well known, the great tendency of the present 
time is toward the instrumental work. Com- 
paratively few can play in the band or orchestra. 
We do not wish to be understood as depreciating 
the values of instrumental training; however, we 
do feel that it is occupying more than its share 
of the musical program. Choral work for the 
past few years has been inferior, which brings 
up the questions that follow: Is the inferiority 
of choral work due to the fact that children can- 
not be exhibited as effectively chorally as in- 
strumentally? Are some supervisors of music 
more interested in exhibiting children than they 
are in instructing them? Which is more im- 
portant—a good grounding in the essentials of 
music reading and performance in all the pupils, 
or a spectacular ability on the part of a selected 
group? Is it, or is it not, true that a high de- 
gree of skill in instrumental ensemble on the 
part of a comparatively limited group of pupils 
is sought because it acts as a smoke screen in 
hiding the lack of worthwhile musical accom- 
plishment on the part of the pupils in general? 
W ould it be considered justifiable for a teacher 
of English to emphasize the work in dramatics 
if he allowed that work to overshadow the nec- 
essary workaday accomplishments in English of 
the whole student body? Is the inferiority of 
the choral work in some sections due to the fact 
that some teachers cannot teach children to 
read music vocally as well as they can be taught 
to read music instrumentally? 

In certain school systems the instrumental 
work is advertised far and wide, and very little 
is being done about a vocal program in the 
grades. Let us make a program so that the 
great majority of our children who have no nat- 
ural aptitude for playing an instrument can be 
taught to sing well and to read vocal music with 
some degree of power. Let us give music to 
“all” students and not confine it to a favored 
few. Furthermore the quality of teaching in all 
instances should be of a high standard, and pu- 
pils should be sent to the Junior High and High 
Schools equipped for the course of study as it is 
presented in these high schools. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Russell V. Morgan, 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of Cleveland; Will 
Earhart, Director of Music in the Public Schools of ’Pitts- 
burgh; George H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the public 
schools of New York City; Addye Yeargain Hall, New 
a private teacher and pioneer in group piano teaching. 
i Tremaine, Director of the National * saat for the 
Pace of Music, is secretary. All the members were 
present at the meeting except Mr. Morgan, Mr. Earhart 
and Mr. Ganz. Mr. Maddy is also chairman of the Music 
Supervisors’ Conference Piano Committee, which is promot- 
ing the classes in the schools. 

The committee took two long steps toward carrying out 
the program outlined in the resolution when it decided, first, 
to circularize the private music teachers, recommending that 
they acquaint themselves with the possibilities of the piano 
classes, and second, to publish a pamphlet prepared from the 
point of view of the private teacher, treating the pedagogical 
questions involved and indicating the opportunities offered 
her by this movement both in the schools and outside. 

One of the significant developments of the meeting was 
the emphatic endorsement of the class instruction idea by 
Harold Bauer, one of the foremost pianists of the day. He 
called attention to the fact that most of the great teachers 
of the instrument, including Liszt, Rubinstein and Lesche- 
tizky, regarded their group instruction as giving their pupils 
a most valuable experience. Class instruction in violin and 
the other instruments of the orchestra and band is making 
steady progress, he said, and the advent of the piano classes 
becomes almost an inevitable outgrowth of existing conditions. 

3ut Mr. Bauer’s endorsement went far beyond mere reasons 
of timeliness and practicability. “I am strongly in favor of 
class instruction,” he informed the committee. “It is not 
only that participation with a group gives the child interest 
and incentive not found in individual study, and that his par- 
ents are pleased because he likes to practice instead of having 
to be driven to it, but that class work offers the teacher a 
better opportunity to present various phases of music in 
connection with each other. Pupils educated in this manner, 
with trained ears as well as trained fingers, are likely to 
show imagination and intelligence in performance, not 
merely ability acquired by painful effort to advance from 
one grade of technical difficulty to another. In my obser- 
vation of teaching in the conservatories I have frequently 
noticed a lack of coordination among the branches of study, 
pupils often being unable to transfer to execution at the key- 
board what they can work out on paper away from it. The 
well equipped group instructor teaches music rather than 
performance, and the result is that the subject becomes a 
living experience to the children, something in which they 
can take part with zest, and in which new problems are dealt 
with as they come up. 

“Not all children have the equipment to go far in per- 
formance, but all have enough to go some of the way and 
everyone of them should have his chance. Even those who 
are never going far as players should get sufficient musical 
training and experience in the piano class to make them 
intelligent and appreciative listeners in the future. Many 
a student who has had years of individual instruction is 
totally unable to play a single piece acceptably, much less 
to take part in a duet or a trip or even to read a simple 
accompaniment for a song, and it may confidently be ex- 
pected that the spirit of emulation, the ‘free interchange of 
ideas which group study provides, will develop a vivid sense 
of music as a social activity, than which there is no more 
enduring satisfaction.” 

Mr. Gartlan told the committee something of his plans 
for developing piano classes in the schools of New York 
City, where the work is now being organized for the first 
time. He said he had been studying the movement for sev- 
eral years. One of the reasons for his interest was that the 
group method would educate the parents away from mere 
interest in the technical progress of their children and get 
them to understand that the primary objective of the in- 
struction was arousing joy in music for its own sake and 
desire to participate in producing music, as a means of self- 
expression and as an asset to be retained through life. 

All the members were agreed that the piano class move- 
ment held decided possibilities for the private teacher who 
was progressive enough to look into it and relate himself 
to it. They pointed out the increasing number of classes 
and the demand for trained teachers in the schools, as well 
as the pedagogical advantages to be derived by use in the 
private studio. They were equally unanimous, however, in 
the opinion that the technique of teaching groups differs 
greatly from that of the individual lesson and that unless a 
teacher was equipped with a knowledge of school pedagogy, 
classroom procedure and discipline, as well as musicianship, 
she was likely to fail however successful she might be in 
individual work. In its publications the committee will 
bring out the essential differences of procedure in the two 
fields as well as the increased opportunity for the music 
teacher able to handle groups. 

Among those present at the meeting beside the committee 
members were: Ella H. Mason, director of the piano classes 
in the schools of Rochester, New York; Franklin Dunham 
of the Aeolian Company, and Kenneth S. Clark of the 


National Bureau. 
* * &* 


Carnegie Gift to Music 


A gift of $2,500 to the National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp has been voted by the Carnegie Corpora- 


tion. The money will be used to pay the scholarship fees 
to the camp of the best player in each of a number of all- 
state orchestras ; the best player in the All-Southern Orches- 
tra who played in Asheville, N. C. early in March; the 
best player in the All-Southwestern Orchestra, which met 
at Wichita, Kans., April 3 to 5, and possibly the best player 
in the All-Northwestern Orchestra, which is to play in Spo- 
kane, Wash., April 10, 11, and 12 and in the All-New Eng- 
land Orchestra which is to play in Boston early in June. 
Joseph E. Maddy, musical director of the camp, will con- 
duct all of these sectional school orchestras and a number 
of the all-state orchestras and choose the winners of the 
scholarships. The awards for Illinois and Iowa already 
have been made by Mr. Maddy. 

ok ” * 


Objectives in Music Instruction 


Superintendents of schools throughout the country are 
taken up with music and music education. A few months 
ago Superintendent Davidson of the Pittsburgh, Pa., public 
schools, where Dr. Will Earhart is Director of Music, 
cited the following objectives in music instruction: 

“Development of pure, beautiful tone (as the first 
essential to developing and sensitizing the ear; guarding 
and guiding the voice; developing that pleasure in, and fond- 
ness for, beauty in the tonal realm which is known as 
appreciation music). 

“Development of good singing (technically considered). 

“Development of knowledge and skill in relation to 
sight-singing. 

“Pleasure in music as manifested 
regular music hour. 

“A creative attitude that implies that music has become 
a vehicle for self-expression: made manifest in free, earnest 
(animated or reverent) singing, absorption in the act of 
playing or singing, etc. 

“Recognition, encouragement, of all 
musical interests and aptitudes (in those 
represented in General Music Vocal) resulting in toy 
orchestras, ‘real’ orchestras (instrumental ensemble), in- 
struction in specialized musical technic as violin, piano, etc., 
special vocal groups, composing of original tunes, etc. 

“Development of the social spirit through music, by 
means of mass chorus and instrumental ensemble, and in 
co- -operation in projects that include music. 

“Enlarged musical horizon represented by an interest in 
music that carries over into music in the community, out- 
side the schoolroom and to compositions and facts about 
composers not included in the basic school music course. 

“Appreciation of Music as the result of all foregoing, 
and defined as: (a) A pleasurable response to the beauty 
that is in music; (b) Intelligent appreciation: pleasurable 
response plus recognition of the factors that caused it. 

“Discovery and guidance of special talent. 

“Recognition of and provision for vocational musical 
interests. 

“The general or humanistic aim of music instruction is 
to contribute to the character of the individual and society 
an additional measure of the idealism, the joyous preoccupa- 
tion with unselfish interests. the elevation and purification 
of feeling, and the psychic health, as dependent upon 
abundant but orderly expression of emotion, that comes 
from appreciative contact with, and the endeavor to create 
or recreate the beautiful in music.” 

* * a 


Ohio M. T. A. Convention 


Especial interest in the four-day program given during 
the convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, will be centered on 
the master classes in piano, violin, and voice. These master 
classes will be held on the afternoon of April 11, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 

The piano master classes will be conducted by Victor 
Benham, American pianist, who has just returned to this 
country after a decade of teaching and concert giving in 
Europe. The violin master class will be conducted by Hugo 
Kortschak, who has previously been heard in Columbus in 
concerts. Mr. Kortschak is at present concertizing and 
teaching in New York and goes one day a week to lecture 
at Yale. The vocal master class will be conducted by Berta 
Gardini Reiner, wife of the conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, who has recently opened a_ school 
of music in New York, which she has named for her 
famous mother, Mme. Gerster. 

These three master class teachers will be in Columbus the 
morning preceding the master classes and if arrangements 
are made sufficiently in advance, a few pupils can secure 
private hearings. These celebrated authorities will have a 
wealth of advice and learning to convey to their hearers. 

The master classes will be free to all active and associate 
members of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, and the general public 
will be admitted for a small fee. These master classes will 
be a small part of the very interesting convention features. 
The full program will be published later. 

* * * 


High School Orchestra Camp Faculty 
The faculty for the 1929 National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich., will include fourteen 
symphony orchestra artists and many nationally known edu- 
cators, including T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis; Edith Rhetts, 
educational director of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; 
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David E. Mattern, Grand Rapids; A. R. McAllister, Joliet ; 
A. A. Harding, University of Tilinois ; Hanns Pick, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Albert Gish, Chicago: Pasquale Mon- 
tani, Indianapolis; Lee M. Lockhart, Council Bluffs; Arthur 
L. Williams, Oberlin College; Jacob Evanson, Flint; John 
Minnema, Elmhurst College; Howard Hanson, Rochester ; 
Leo Sowerby, Chicago and Orien Dallen, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. In all, the faculty will number forty- five and the 
staff of counsellors forty, most of whom are wel! known 
music supervisors and educators. 


General Notes 


Indiana 


Evansville—One of the most elaborate music week 
observances in the history of the city schools will be put on 
this year during the first week in May, with four concerts 
to be presented publicly in the Ceneral High School Audi- 
torium, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of the 
week, under the direction of Helen Wilkinson, school music 
supervisor. 

Probably the most interesting of the four concerts will 
be that by a chorus of approximately 1,000 children of the 
sixth and seventh grades of all the elementary schools, who 
will present the cantata by Daniel Protheroe, The Spider 
and the Fly, and will sing a number of choruses under the 
direction of Miss Wilkinson, with the accompaniment of 
the combined high school orchestras. 

Bands of- all city high schools and grade schools will 
combine in a program for one night, and another night has 
been set aside for the presentation of a program by high 
school and grade orchestras. 

The program to be put on by the Lincoln High School, 
under the direction of William F. Cooper, instructor in 
music, will consist of numbers by the Elementary and High 
School bands (separate and combined), the glee club, the 
thirty-five Harmonica Boys, and the High School orchestra. 
Besides these there will be a chorus of some 300 voices, it 
is said. 

The program planned for the observance has attracted 
favorable notice from Superintendent of City Schools, John 
O. Chew ning, who said: “This observance of National Mu- 
sic Week is being put on under the direction of the city coun- 
cil of Evansville public school music teachers and is evi- 
dence of the fine professional spirit of those teachers. The 
movement originated with that group, which was organized 
last year, and has already done much for the advancement 
of music in Evansville.” 


Kansas 


Lawrence.—-The University of Kansas, for twenty-six 
years without interruption, has successfully conducted a 
series of concerts by world renowned artists. Last season, 
with the opening of the new University Auditorium seating 
4,000, an “All Star” course, consisting of Galli-Curci, Al- 
bert Spalding, Pablo Casals and Josef Lhevinne, brought 
out the largest audiences in the history of the University. 
This year brings Schipa, Gabrilowitsch, Elman, Flonzaley 
Quartet, and two concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. The Russian Symphonic Choir, and Paul White- 
man and His Orchestra were engaged as extra attractions. 
The music students of the Fine Arts School are admitted 
to the regular series without charge. The course has been 
financially successful and attracts many from the near cities 
of Topeka, Kansas City and Leavenworth. The course is 
under the management of the Dean of the Fine Arts School. 

The following is a list of the senior recitals given this 
year by seniors of the School of Fine Arts: February 18, 
Marcene MacLaren, soprano, Lawrence, Kans.; March 7, 
Ena Hepler, pianist, Winfield, Kans.; 11, Melvin Geist, 
tenor, Wells, Kans.; 18, Luther Leavengood, violinist, Kan- 
sas City, Kans.; 21, John Moore, pianist, Eureka, Kans.; 
April 4, Leila Hemphill, mezzo-soprano, Caney, Kans.; 15, 
Louise McCurdy, pianist, Kansas City, Mo.; 18, Margaret 
Drennon, soprano, Lawrence, Kans.; 22, Marjorie Housel, 
soprano, Salina, Kans.; May 9, Kathleen Carlos, violinist, 
Walnut, Kans.; 13, Selma Aas, soprano, Fargo, N. D.; 23, 
Meta Murphy, organist, Lawretice, Kans. 

Hays.—Authorization of the state high school band 
contest, to be held at the Kansas State Teachers’ College 
here in connection with the annual music festival week, 
May 1 to 5, has been made by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. 

Prof. H. E. Malloy, director of the annual festival, who 
received the announcement from E. Tremaine, secretary 
of the bureau, said the authorization means that the Hays 
band contest will be the only one in the state this year ad- 
mitting the winner to the national contest, which will be 
held in Denver the latter part of May. 

Recognition for the Hays contest came through the re- 
quest of T’rof. Malloy, and the recommendation of Prof. 
Frank Beach, head of the music department of the State 
Teachers’ College, of Emporia, where the contests have 
been held previously. 

The annual contest is widely known in the western part 
of the state, but this year will be the first that bands from 
the entire state will be admitted. In addition to western 
cities which will enter bands, entry requests already have 
been received from McPherson and Minneapolis. 

The Kansas City, Kans., High School band has won the 
state contest for the past three successive years. 

Rozell.—Once in a Blue Moon, a cantata by Noble 
Cain, was recently presented here under the direction of 
Beryldine Gartin. Miss Gartin also gave a program with 
the orchestra and glee clubs. 


Montana 


Bozeman.-—Students in Gallatin County High School, 
Bozeman, who are studying voice with Elizabeth Muncy 
Johansson, gave a recital on March 2 in the High School 
Auditorium. The program was varied and well-done, and 
proved an excellent example of what can be accomplished 
by voice work among high school pupils. 

The Montana State College Glee Club, assisted by the 
College String Quintet, gave.a program on February 25. 


Both organizations are under the direction of Donn P. 
Kintz, head of the college music department. The program 
was very successful, and included well-balanced groups of 
classic, folk, operatic and semi-popular numbers. 

The high school music pupils ot Billings, Mont., under 
the direction of Christine Walser, appeared on programs of 
various clubs of the city about four times a week recently, 
in addition to broadcasting regular radio programs. 

On February 7, the orchestra and glee club of Custer 
County High School of Miles City, Mont., gave a com- 
bined concert. Muriel Stokes is director of orchestra, and 
Helen Wood of the glee club. The program consisted of 
groups by the two organizations, combined and separate, 
and solos by members of the orchestra and glee ciub. 
Ohio 

Granville.—A revial of Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf’s 
opera, The Doctor and the Apothecary, was presented on 
March 15 and 16, at Denison University. This opera was 
first given in Vienna, July 11, 1786, under the composer's 
direction. The performance at Denison University is prob- 
ably the first in this country. As the orchestration could not 
be secured, the work was re-orchestrated in the style of the 
period by Stephen Tuttle, ’29. The translation of the lib- 
retto was made by Karl Eschman, director of the Denison 
University Conservatory, who also conducted the perform- 
ances. The music revealed a freshness and charm not often 
found in light operas of the present day. The cast for this 
performance was made up of the local members of Delta 
Omicron and Phi Mu Alpha. 

These organizations have presented other performances 
of seldom heard werks in recent years, among them Mo- 
zart’s Bastien and Bastienne, Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, 
The Beggars’ Opera, Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Under- 
world, and Gounod’s Mock Doctor. 


North Dakota 


Fargo.—The annual spring festival of the Elementary 
Schools of Fargo will take the form of an Easter cantata, 
to be given by the fifth and sixth grades. It will be sung 
on Sunday afternoon, April 7, in the High School Audi- 
torium. 

The chorus will be made up of 400 pupils, from the 
thirteen grade schools. They will wear the surplices, to 
give the effect of a children’s choir, as all the program will 
be sacred music. 

The first hymn, Resurrection, will be sung by the entire 
chorus. The second number, Unfold, Ye Portals, from 
Gounod’s The Redemption, will be sung by a chorus made 
up of pupils from the five Platoon Schools. The cantata 
will follow—Wilson’s Light from the Tomb. The entire 
chorus will sing four of the numbers from the cantata. The 
remaining three will be sung by selected schools. The 
closing number will be a two-part arrangement of the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah, sung by pupils from 
the Platoon Schools. The cantata will be conducted by Signe 
Euren, supervisor of music in the Elementary Schools. 


South Dakota 


Dell Rapids.—A large audience listened to the oper- 
etta, A Get Acquainted Party, and the cantata, Rip Van 
Winkle, recently given by the pupils of the public schools 
under the direction of Joan Aielts, supervisor of public 
school music, at the high school auditorium. 

The operetta, given by the pupils of the second and third 
grades, was delightfully presented by the little people, both 
in song and story. The cantata given by the pupils of the 
upper grades was beautifully done. 

Miss Aeilts is entitled to unstinted praise in her pre- 
sentation of the programs, which have the unanimous sup- 
port of the patrons of the schools and lovers of good music 
in Dell Rapids. 


Washington 


Chehalis.—The annual concert of the senior high 
school was a decided success and greatly enjoyed by those 


DIRECTOR ODEGAARD 


who conducted the annual concert of the 
Wash., high school 


Chehalis, 


who were so fortunate as to attend. The program reflected 
great credit on the director, Mr. Odegaard. Chehalis schools 
are fortunate in having a music instructor who can produce 
such a delightful program as that given by the high school 
upils. 

4 Numbers were offered by the orchestra, the Girls’ Glee 
Club, the Boys’ Quartet, the Boys’ Glee Club, and the com- 
bined glee clubs, and closed with a grand chorus. Soloists 


Music Educators of Note 
HELEN McBRIDE, 


who for a number of 

years was assistant 

supervisor to the late 

Caroline B. Bourgurd 

at Louisville, Ky. In 

1925 Miss McBride re- 

signed to become the 

dean of the Depart- 

ment of Public School 
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ville Conservatory of 
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was the president of 

the Southern Coi:.fer- 
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State Chairman of 

Music, Parent Teachers’ Association (1925-28), State 
Chairman Music Federation of Women's Clubs (1926- 
28), Director State Chorus (1927-28), Chairman All- 
Southern Chorus (1928). Miss McBride is active in 
club and sorority work, being a member of Pi Kappa 
Lambda, Delta Omicron, Phi Sigma Mu, Altrusa and 
Arts Club of Louisville. 











Bush, group of 
Archie Laugh- 
Ralph 


were Elizabeth Laughlin, violinist; Helen 
piano numbers; Donald Iechtner, horn solo; 
nan, vocal solo; Ewell Williamson, piano group; 
Kechley, trombone solo; Elwyn Kechley, clarinet solo; 
Caroline Coffman, an artistic Spanish dance, and Lona 
Briem and Caroline Coffman, who pleased with a toe dance. 
Accompanists were Helen Bush, Ewell Williamson and 
Melvin Hansen. 

In addition to the choral work at Chehalis there are two 
orchestras in the high school. Mr. Odegaard is a pupil of 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen of St. Olaf’s Choir. 

oe ¢ 


Tennessee State Music Teachers’ Association 


The Tennessee State Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
Forrest Nixon, president, met in annual session at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the last week in March, in conjunction with the 
State Teachers’ Association, of which it is the music sec- 
tion. 

The music teachers held a Music Festival, consisting of 
concerts and contests by the high school musicians of the 
state. There were a thousand boys and girls from the high 
schools of Tennessee in Nashville to participate. 

The outstanding feature of the festival was the All-State 
Orchestra, composed of representatives of the various 
schools of the state. Much enthusiasm was manifested in 
this activity because Joseph E. Maddy accepted the invita- 
tion of the Music Teachers’ Association to come to Ten- 
nessee as guest conductor of the All-State Orchestra. 

There was an initial State Orchestra Contest, directed by 
Ernest Grisham. Each orchestra entering the contest played 
an assigned number and a selected number. The contest 
was conducted according to the rules of the National High 
School Orchestra Contest. 

An All-State Chorus sang at the opening session of the 
State Teachers’ Association. E. May Saunders directed the 
chorus of 200 voices. The All-State Band was conducted 
by E. K. White. 

A Piano Playing Contest was also a very interesting feat- 
ure of the festival. This contest was open to piano students 
of all ages from children to high school seniors. Mrs. R. 
H. Ervin had charge of this contest. 

20.2 


Southern Conference Report 


The Southern Conference for Music Education met at 
Asheville, N. C., March 6, 7, and 8. The feature of the 
Conference was "the All-Southern High School Orchestra, 
conducted by Joseph Maddy and Dr. William Earhart. 
Out of twenty-one students cited for outstanding excellence 
in musicianship, eight were from Jacksonville, Fla. Grace 
P. Woodman, supervisor of music at Jacksonville, was 
elected president ; William C. Mayforth, of Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, N. C., vice-president; J. Henry Francis, 
of Charleston, W. Va., second vice-president: Minnie Stens- 
land, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary, and Leslie Martel of 
3oston, treasurer. The next meeting place will be Memphis, 


Tenn., in 1931. 





Placement and Service Department 











This Department is conducted for the convenience pf 
Supervisors of Music who are seeking positions and for 
Superintendents of Schools who desire to engage teachers 
of music. There is no charge for a single insertion. Copy 
should be concise and typewritten, giving all information. 
No names will be published. Address, School and College 
Service Dep’t., THe Musica, Courter.—The Editor. 


Graduate of four years’ course at Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ College, B. S. degree in public school music, de 
sires position as Supervisor. Four years’ teaching experience 
Good organizer and conductor. Highest references. Corre 
spondence invited. R. K., Court. 
Supervisor of Public School Masic and teacher of 
voice desires better position. Several years’ experience in 
Platoon School System, and six years’ voice teacher in well 
known colleges. Particularly well-qualified to teach teachers. 
College and university training. Soprano and pianist. 
V. O., Courter. 
Graduate of a three year course in a leading conserva- 
tory, Public School Music course, desires position as super- 
intendent or assistant. Considerable experience as soprano 
soloist. Can teach voice or conduct choir singing. 
M. F. F., Courier. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


An Appreciation of the Seagle Colony 

The following appreciation of the Oscar Seagle Colony 
at Schroon Lake, N. Y., was written by Carroll G. Walter, 
desc ribed as “a non- musical outsider” 

“On the graceful slope of one of the lower peaks of the 
Adirondacks, its contour strongly suggestive of a vast 
natural amphitheater whose sides look down into the mirror 
of two lakes, there has been created an unique institution 
where purposeful people may learn the art of music, not 
as a grind to be gone through with, but as a very zestful 
part of the process of living. One of Nature’s treasure 
spots was discovered by a man of vision, and thus there 
came about one of those achievements which can come only 
through co-operation of man with Nature. 

‘Scattered about among the trees and in the cleared 
spaces there have been placed the comforts of civilization 
and the equipment for work and play. A cottage here and 
a cottage there dormitory for women and another for 
men. <A ‘farmhouse’ with a great common dining-hall and 
a meeting and lounging place. A studio, an open-air thea- 
ier, and off in the distance a dozen ‘practice shacks’ so 
scattered that one may sing and play at will without inter- 
ruption or interrupting. 

“To this place there have been attracted manly men and 
womanly women who, during the warmer months of the 
year, enjoy the luxury of a well-ordered life in the out-of- 
while developing and learning to use their gifts of 
expression. Differing in age and ability, in cir- 
cumstance and condition, as all human aggregations must, 
they form in the mass a coherent colony bound by a com- 
mon interest that makes for comradeship. Rules are few, 
and felt rather than promulgated. Penalties are not pre- 
scribed, but infractions bring punishment as they do else- 
where throughout life. So far as anything scholastic may 
be said to prevail at all, the spirit is that of the university 
rather than that of the school. 

‘And here is taught not music but musical art or the 
art of music. Singing is not here conceived of as a series 
of tones produced in accordance with a@ set of technical 
rules. Rather, it is viewed as a method of expression, a 
means for conveying actual thought and genuine feeling; 
and instruction is devoted to an effort to help the singer 
thought and feeling naturally and genuinely. 

“It is morning: From here and there, at distant points 
over the hillside, come faint sounds of piano and voice, as 
instructors instruct and pupils practice. A nearer note in- 
dicates that some enthusiastic student is exercising the dia- 
phragm while out for a walk. Even a trip to the village 
for the mail, or the gathering of wood for the fire, fails to 
interrupt the flow of song. The hillside is alive with music. 
The very openness, the out-of-doorness, of this unique uni- 
versity gives an uplifting sense of freedom and largeness 
impossible to obtain within brick walls on concrete pave- 
ments; and the voice—vehicle of that within which must 
needs express itselfi—seems fairly to reach to heaven in- 
stead of being stopped at a roof. 

“Saturday afternoon: the time has come for a_ public 
exhibition. The stage of the open-air theater is set. The 
announcement says a vaudeville entertainment is to be giv- 
en. The more pretentious title of revue is more than justi- 
fied. From the amusing antics of an Indian medicine man 
to an act of Martha the gamut is run, the frivolous and the 
serious forming the constituents of a brew that is typical 
of the life and illustrative of the activities of the Colony 
itself 

“Sunday: the Colony suspends its usual activities—or 
rather, should we not say it pursues them more abundantly ? 
The studio very truth a sanctuary. The stu- 
dents Friends and neighbors become an 
expectant and appreciative congregation. There is an air 
of solemnity, an atmosphere of worship, as the man who 
daily in that place trains musicians rather than teaches 
music walks to his accustomed place to become for an 
hour the leader and inspiration of a vesper service of poig- 
nant beauty \ verse of a hymn is made the text of a five- 
minute sermon Another is made the occasion of a re- 
buke to his own pupils that they have sung it as a ‘real 
hoir’ instead of as a real expression of a genuine and per- 
worship. Then the air reverberates with the 
Inflammatus. Above the sound of the 
supporting chorus are heard the clear sustained notes of 
the soprano solo. The audience is moved by its majesty, 
thrilled by its tones. And when in the benedictions thanks 
are given for the one who gave all of strength and talent, 
even those who cannot grasp the theology of Christianity 
are made to feel that there is yet a something within which 
and makes answer to the emotions it stirs. 
there is in plenty, fun is not lacking, but the goal is 
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Mu Phi Epsilon Musicale 


The third musicale of the Phi Epsilon was given at the 
National Club House by Tau Alpha, New York chapter, 
hefore a discriminating audience of members and _ friends. 
Marion Carley, pianist; Robertina Robertson, contralto; 
Ilsa Niemack, violinist; Marie DeKyzer, soprano, all mem- 
hers of the sorority, and Merry Harn, soprano, guest artist, 
gave the program 

Miss Harn (Minabel Hunt, accompanist) did a group in 
costume. Miss Carley’s numbers were a Rachmaninoff pre- 
lude, Le petit ane blanc (Tbert) and Grieg’s Carnival, de- 
livered with fluent technique and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. Robertina) Robertson (Frederick Shattuck at the 
piano ) egy Spring Song of the Robin Woman 
(Cadman), The Sacred Fire (Russell) and The Sleigh 
(Kountze) in fine dramatic style. 

Ilsa Niemack, 
for a short time 
group comprising 
ak-Kreisler), Waterlilies 
Goblins (Bozzini). This 
the sorority for some time, 
astic response from the audience, 
the piano 


who is in New York 
during an eastern concert tour, gave a 
Jota (de Falla), Slavonic Dance (Dvor- 
(Niemack) and Dance of the 
was her first appearance before 
and her playing brought enthusi- 
with Stella Niemack at 


young Iowa violinist, 


The program was concluded by Marie DeKyzer’s ad- 
mirable presentation of Somei Dei (Handel), Colombia 
(Schindler), Es blinkt der Thau (Rubenstein) and Morn- 
ing Hymn (Henschel). She was enthusiastically applauded, 
and Geraldine Sturtevant was an able accompanist. 
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Chicago Opera Soprano’s Tour de Force 

Marion Claire, whose first season with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company was one of its conspicuous successes, re- 
cently achieved a new triumph while touring with this 
organization. 

According to press reports the most popular operas during 
the supplementary season have been Norma and Lohengrin, 
with Miss Claire in the role of Elsa. Her beauty, youth, 
charm and lovely voice make an irresistible combination, 


MARION CLAIRE, 
American soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
who scored a succession of triumphs during the post- 
seasonal tour of the company. She made nineteen ap- 
pearances as Elisa in Lohengrin, with signal success 
everywhere. 


calculated to captivate any audience, and by the end of the 
tour Lohengrin will have made a record for the greatest 
number of presentations of any German opera in one season 
since the inception of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Recently Miss Claire sang Elsa in Lohengrin at Dallas, 
Tex., and on the same day, Edith Mason, scheduled to 
appear as Marguerite (Faust) in San Antonio the following 
night, was taken suddenly ill, and Miss Claire was informed 
that she would have to appear as substitute. Naturally, she 
was familiar with the role, but she had never sung it, so 
the time spent in transit between Dallas and San Antonio 
was devoted to “getting up” on the part. She sang it the 
same evening without a rehearsal, and the next afternoon, 
(Saturday), appeared again in Lohengrin—surely a task 
calculated to try the nerve of any artist. That Miss Claire 
conquered all difficulties and emerged triumphant has been 
affirmed by telegraphic reports. At the close of the tour 
Miss Claire and Henry Weber, conductor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, to whom she was recently married, will sail 
for Berlin, where she is to appear as guest artist at the 
Staatsoper. Her manager, Dema E. Harshbarger, president 
of the Civic Concert Service, reports that she has been forced 
to refuse innumerable requests for concert and festivals 
this spring for this charming artist, whose first season in 
America has been an emphatic triumph. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts Plays and 


Graduation 

March 15 witnessed the eighth and last matinee perform- 
ance of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, at the 
Lyceum Theater, New York, when Beauty and the Jacobin, 
also Playing with Love, were performed. The former 
comedy gave Guy Fuguet opportunity for picturesque ap- 
pearance and good acting; others in the cast were Helen 
Luber, Gayle Nelson and Raphael Gerard. Playing with 
Love, by Arthur Schnitzler, was given by a company of 
young actors who would be acceptable at any Broadway 
playhouse; it was really delightful acting, in which Lois 
Michel especially shone. The true period atmosphere (1900, 
in Vienna), with costumes appropriate in every detail, en- 
abled the eight actors to achieve genuine success; these 
were—Fernande Gardner, Phyilis Barchard, Myra Bates, 
Webster Patterson, Robert White, Truxtun Craven and 
Frank Ray. 

The annual graduation exercises, forty-fifth year, at the 
same theater on March 18, found thirty members of this 
1929 class on the stage, who were addressed by Owen 
Davis, playwright, and Edward G. Robinson (alumnus of 
the school). Joseph Adelman, president of the school, was 
in the chair, concluding the affair with presentation of 
diplomas to the following graduates: Henry Adams, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; Phyllis Barchard, Milwaukee; Myra Bates, Trux- 
tun Craven, Guy Fuguet, Sheila Hunt, Helen Oursler and 
Dorothy Sills, New York; Diana Bonnor, Maplewood, N. 
J.; Donald Fraser Felter, San Diego, Cal.; Fernande Gard- 
ner, Montclair, N. J.; Raphael Gerard, Lake View, N. J.; 
Edwin Gilcher, Tiffin, Ohio; Frederic Handrich, Flushing, 
L. I.; Frances Kain, Beechhurst, L. I.; Jack Lee, San 
Francisco; Helen Luber and Melva Morehouse, Brooklyn; 
Vivian MacGill, Bayside, L. I.; Lois Michel, Baltimore; 
Augusta Miner, South Orange, N. J.; Agnes Moorehead, 
St. Louis; Gayle Nelson, Beverly Hills, Cal.; Webster 
Patterson, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Arnold Preston, Bayonne, 
N. J.; Frank Ray, Sea Gate; Rosalind Russell, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Ruth Singer, Toronto; Robert White, Newark, N. 
J., and Kenneth Williamson, Hopewell, N. J. 


Barre Hill in Hollywood 

After a brilliant season, Barre Hill finds himself. still 
looking forward to important engagements, which include 
the Hollywood Bowl on July 12, and some London and Paris 
hookings in the late summer. His two important recent 
events were appearances at Augustana Auditorium, Rock 
Island, Ill., on March 15, in Elijah, with a chorus of one 
thousand and the Tri-City Symphony, and his recital at 
Orchestra Hall in Chicago on March 18, where he was 
honored by a long list of distinguished patrons. 
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“She was in excellent voice. 
There is a caressing sweet- 
ness to her tone, and she is 
more than a mere dispenser 
of beautiful sound, for she 
is an interpreter of no mean 
ability.” 


The New York Evening Telegram 
said the above about May Peter- 
son, soprano, formerly Opera 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
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Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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W. Williams, Mrs. Gustav Schwartz and Mrs. Powers 
Symington as members. 

Elsa Behlow Trautner, soprano, and Olga Attl, harpist, 
gave a program recently, over station KPU. Mrs. Attl is 
a member of the well known Attl family, all brilliant harp- 
ists. 

Cantor Reuben Rinder directed Mendelssohn's oratorio, 
Elijah, at Temple Emanu-el recently. The title role was in- 
terpreted by Keimald Werrenrath, while the other parts were 
sung by Cantor Benjamin Liederman, Zelie Vaissade, Eva 
Gruninger Atkinson, and Robert Battison. A chorus of 
sixty-five voices, efficiently drilled by Cantor Rinder, 
formed an excellent background to the intellectual solo in- 
terpretations. 

ihe Pacific Opera Association gave its second musical tea 
at the Hotel Mark Hopkins. Again a number of prominent 
resident artists contributed a lovely musical program while 
short addresses were made by John D. Barry, Alexander 
tried, Alfred Metzger, Luigi Sullitti, and Homer Heniey. 
Mrs. Richard tum Suden was the presiding officer. 

Arthur Conradi, well known violinist, is directing a series 
of concerts at Miss Wallace’s School in Piedmont. 

At the ninth program of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, Glazounow’s Symphony No. 7 was presented tor 
tne first time im this city. it was otfered a dramatic, poetic 
and emotional interpretation by Conductor Hertz and was 
cordially received by the audience. ‘The second number on 
the program introduced an artist who has been heard here 
betore and who is ever welcome. Alexander Krailowsky 1s 
a pianist whose splendid technic and brilliant style has made 
him a favorite in San Francisco. He played the Saint-Saens 
concerto in C minor for piano and orchestra with an 
exquisitely tempered romanticism. One may marvel at Mr. 
brailowsky’s beauty of tone, his command of nuance, his 
ease in dismissing technical intricacies, his wide range of 
dynamics and color, his irresistible grace and dasn, his 
aesthetic intelligence but one is always conscious that with 
him the principal purpose of his performance is to reveal 
the spirit of the composer. And that he is willing to 
submerge his instrument in the orchestra emphasizes the 
iact that he is a great musician. Mr. Brailowsky had the 
satisfaction of winning a genuinely sincere demonstration 
ot approval when he had finished. 

Altred Hertz has done many brilliant things in the course 
of his career in San Francisco but it is doubtful whether 
anything he has ever done has demonstrated his genius as 
is pertormance of Strauss’ Tone Poem, Death ana ‘Lrans- 
iguration. It was truly magnificently read—not a detail 
was overlooked nor a motive given more or less oi its due 
a highly individual interpretation by our most inspired and 
imspiring conductor. This score was a fitting close to a 
concert that was above the ordinary in the pleasure it 
attorded those who heard it. 

In his first San Francisco recital since returning from 
abroad where he devoted considerable time studying under 
tne great Hubay, Joseph Lampkin proved that he has 
:avelied quite a way along the road that leads to brilliant 
violin playing. Though not fully matured, Mr. Lampkin 
shows decided evidence of talents worthy of admiration and 
cucouragement. He is a young man of modest stage 
demeanor, of serious musical intent and of intelligence. me 
Nas a pleasant tone and ease of technic but his sense of style 
is still unformed. Mr. Lampkin played compositions by 
Vitali, Vieuxtemps, Bach, Veracini, Zsolt, Vecsey, Hubay 
and Paganini. Assisting Lampkin at the piano was Margo 
Hughes, who never fails to impress the most fastidious with 
her brilliant technic, artistic instinct and musicianly 
knowledge. 

Alired Hertz took leave of absence of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra for a week in order to go East to be 
guest conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in three 
concerts. 

Tito Schipa is singing, on his concert programs in his 
current tour, a song by Helen Size, a San _ Franciscan, 
called Deep in the Heart of a Rose, and it is dedicated to 
Schipa. 

Carol Weston, violinist, and Dora Blaney, pianist, have 
returned trom engagements abroad and are again in this 
city for a short period. 

Grace Smith-Harris, English 
recital, the topic being Chopin, in 
nightly series. 

At the Beaux Arts reception in the Beaux Art Club, Noel 
Sullivan, a young patron of the arts, was heard in a group 
of songs by Reynaldo Hahn, Gales and Campbell-Tipton and 
several negro spirituals His accompanist was Elizabeth 
Alexander. 

Anna Lucchese, 


pianist, gave a lecture- 
the Ida G. Scott fort- 


pianist, a pupil of Pierre Douillet, was 
heard in a recital recently at the Founders’ Hall of the 
Women’s Club. Assisting her in the program was Arthur 
Conradi, violinist. She played a number of her own 
compositions as well as works by Beethoven, Chopin. Liszt 
and Debussy. 

A Junior Orchestra is being organized under the leader- 
ship of Abraham Weiss, of the violin faculty of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, for musicians between the 
age of seven and twelve. 

Sophie Samorukova, Russian coloratura soprano, appeared 
in concert at the Sorosis Hall for the Russian-American 
Society. Mme. Samorukova was assisted by James Isher- 
wood, baritone, and Laura Grannis, pianist-accompanist. 

Chinese music, history and musical instruments, were the 
subjects of a discourse conducted by Grenville Pettis for 
the Allied Arts Club. Pettis had several assisting artists— 
Louise Marleau, pianist, and Grace Boles Hedge, vocalist, 
accompanied by Evelyn Sresovich Ware. Mr. Pettis played 
interesting records of Chinese music. 

Sam eed presented his piano pupils in a recital at 
the Y. M. A. Auditorium. 

Six young piano students of Lincoln L. 
heard in recital at Sorosis Hall. 

Conducted by Gregory Golubeff, the 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Repertoire Symphony Orchestra gave a concert for the 
Press Club of San Francisco. 

Three of San Francisco’s prominent musicians—Julian 
Brodetsky, assistant concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra; Flori Gough, cellist of the Symphony, 
and Margaret Tilly, pianist, who is noted as a Bach inter- 
preter—have issued invitations for a musical ev ening which 
will be given over to a_ program of piano trio music. They 
will play Beethoven’s C minor Trio, Opus 1, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Trio, In Memory of a Great Artist. 

Through the generosity of prominent patrons of music, 
Antoine De Vally announces the establishment of twenty 
free scholarships for study in the De Vally Opera Institute. 
Work will probably commence around the first part of 
April, with scholarship winners meeting for two weekly 
group sessions of two hours each The qualifications are 
that the applicants must have a good physique, trained 
voices and the ability to read music. They must be under 
twenty-five for women and thirty for men. They must have 
had a high school education, must have a knowledge of 
French, German and Italian. Their work at the De Vally 
Institute will be devoted to stage work, acting, make-up and 
coaching in practical problems, not to elementary vocal 
training. 

Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, thrilled one of the largest 
audiences that she has ever sung to when she gave a radio 
concert from Station KPO. 

Another charming artist who was heard from Sfation 
<PO is Annie Louise David, harpist. Miss David played 
a number of solos with her rare musicianship and fine inter- 
pretative skill. Even on the radio, her silvery tone was 
heard in all its purity and beauty. 

Elwin Calberg, California pianist and efficient teacher, 
presented four of his talented pupils in a recital; they were 
Thelma MacPherson, Hugh Frazer, Marjorie Jackson and 
Ethel Culvyhouse. Assisting on this well prepared and 
splendidly rendered program was Mary Kissack, soprano. 

I.awrence Strauss, tenor, has returned from Southern 
California where he appeared before a number of promin- 
ent music clubs. Although Mr. Strauss specializes in the 
modern literature of song, his programs included a Schu- 
bert group and other classics. 

Aileen Fealy, pianist, has returned from seven months 
abroad, most of which time was spent in coaching programs 
under Maria Carreras. While there Miss Fealy appeared 
in concert and received lauditory comment in the Italian 
papers. She spent considerable time in Paris trying to find 
new music for her two-piano work with Phyllida Ashley, 
well known in California. Last spring, prior to her depart- 
ure for Europe, Miss Fealy appeared in three concerts in 
New York City, one solo recital in Steinway Hall and twice 
in two-piano recitals with Miss Ashley. os . oP 


Seattle, Wash. Louise Soelberg, plastician and instruc- 
tor of Dalcroze Eurythmics at the Cornish School, has re- 
cently obtained a brief leave-of-absence from her duties at 
Cornish to join Michio Ito, Japanese dancer, in San Fran- 
cisco, where she will act as assistant teacher in his classes 
of dance composition which he is holding there for a few 
weeks. Miss Soelberg has created a reputation by her beau- 
tiful recitals in plasique interpretation, a form of the dance 
based upon the principles of Dalcroze Eurythmics, which 
she has presented during the past season at the Cornish 
Theater and at the Sunset Club. Miss Soelberg will re- 
turn to the Cornish School when Mr. Ito has finished his 
course of instruction in San Francisco. ; 


St. Paul, Minn. The St. Paul Orpheus Club, Mal- 
colm McMillan, conductor, recently gave a concert in the 
People’s Church Auditorium. The assisting artist was 
Elizabeth Kerr, soprano. The program included numbers 
by Protheroe, Hawley, Sullivan, Sibelius, Prosser, Prae- 
torius, Olmsted and Herbert, which were sung by the 
chorus. Miss Kerr offered the Micaela aria and numbers 
by Rabey, Fourdrain, Ganz and Watts. i 


Los Angeles Philharmonic to Tour 

Georg Schneevoigt, who is concluding his second year as 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, is 
loo’-ing forward to the spring tour which the orchestra 
will make very shortly. This will be the first time that 
the orchestra has played outside of California and the trip 
will cover Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Montana, 
Colorado and Utah. 
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Twenty Racial Groups Participate 


in the Regina Folk Festival 


Adds Another Success to the List of Canadian Festivals Sponsored by Canadian Pacific Railway 


Twenty of Canada’s immigrant nationalities participated 
in another folk music festival recently held in Regina, 
Sask. During the four days, March 20 to 23, of the Great 
West Canadian Folksong, Folkdance and Handicraft Festi- 
val, thousands of Canadians and hundreds of visiting Amer- 
icans gathered at the festival headquarters in the Hotel 
Saskatchewan to inspect the exhibitions of continental handi- 
crafts contributed by the settlers of the Canadian prairies. 
The evenings were devoted to concerts of folk dancing and 
folk music, which sufficiently revealed the Dominion’s cul- 
tural debt to the older civilizations of Europe. This festival 
proved to be, perhaps, an even greater success than that 
held in Winnipeg last year. 

Sponsored by the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Regina 
Festival is mainly the result of the efforts of a music-loving 
Scot, named John Murray Gibbon, who has to his credit 
also the two famous French-Canadian festivals at Quebec, 
as well as others staged at various times in Banff, Van- 
couver, Victoria and Winnipeg. It is Mr. Gibbon who gath 
ered the choirs and the folk dancers, and who engaged solo- 
ists like Charles Marchand of Montreal in French-Canadian 
folksongs; the baritone, Poul Bai of Toronto, in Viking 
songs; Selma de Coster in Swedish folksongs, and Doris 
Williams in those of England. The lovely airs of the 
Saskatoon Ukrainian Choir and the Icelandic Choir of 
Winnipeg were charming, while the Knox United Church 
Choir of Regina sang their fine English songs with such 
feeling as to enter for excellence in triple tie with the other 
two. 

Headed by Axel J. Carlson, the group of Swedish dancers 
from Winnipeg revealed a captivating joyousness which last 
year distinguished their appearance at the Winnipeg festival. 
The stage at Regina was gay when the successive groups 
appeared to perform the Scottish fishwives dance in bare 
feet, the English sailor’s hornpipe, the Irish jig, the Meti 


dances of the prairie Indians, the Italian tarantella, Ukrain- 
ian and Dutch dances, and finally the Polish mazur, the 
last performed by the same group that last year during the 
Winnipeg festival made their unique and appealing dance 
a memorable one. 

Another repeater from Winnipeg was the 
tone, Poul Bai, who is well known as a concert artist and 
as vocal instructor at the Toronto Conservatory. His inter- 
pretation of Scandinavian folksongs confirmed his position 
as one of Canada’s leading artists, his rendition of Rose- 
lille revealing both a supple vocalism and an equally supple 
sense of humor. 

Charles Marchand, whose French Canada were 
so well received at recent folksong festivals in Quebec, was 
again appealing, delivering his numbers with a forthright 
and fetching humor that was a delight to his listeners. At 
his final appearance he acknowledged the applause by re- 
peating Par Derriere Chez Ma Tante in the English version 
(Back of My Auntie’s Cottage) as translated by J. M 
Gibbon. 

So successful was the Regina festival that it probably will 
be repeated next year. Mr. Gibbon has acknowledged his 
appreciation of the fine work done by Harold Eustace Key, 
music director of the festival, in making it the splendid 
success it was, while the press opinion of Canada is gener- 
ous in its praise of Mr. Gibbon’s work in obtaining for the 
festival the cooperation of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Regina College of Music, for the occasion is generally 
regarded as one of the happiest means of achieving mutual 
friendliness among the cosmopolitan populations of Canada. 

Mr. Gibbon announces that he is now working on a proj- 
ect for an English Music Festival at Toronto, from No- 
vember 13 to 16, with headquarters at the new Royal York 
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Rozsi Varady Entertains at Park Central 

Varady, Hungarian cellist, recently entertained in 
at the Park Central. The musical program was 
Esther Dale, soprano, who sang compositions by 
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her home 
given by 
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3rahms and Gretchaninoff; Louise Arnoux, soprano, who 
par ome some delightful selections, and Miss Varady her- 
who charmed her listeners with several cello composi- 
Among the guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Gretchaninoff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip A. Meyers, Char- 


self, 
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West 57th Street, New York. 


PHILIPP SCHARF, exponent of Otakar 
Sevcik, Franz Kneisel, Adolf Bak, and 
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STUDIO TO SUBLET—In a good loca- 
in the heart of Newark, well 
nished studio with office: 
teaching, musical teas, lectures, etc. ; 
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talists or dancer preferred. 
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for room and full board. 
panist will have opportunity of doing pri- 
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lotte Lund, John Doane, Mischa Levitzky, Joseph Anthony, 
Dr. Alfred Adler (psychologist of Vienna), Everett D. 
Martin, Prince and Princess Matchabelle, Vladimir Rosing, 
and other prominent guests. 


Martha Baird Heard at Harcum School 
series of musical enter- 


The Harcum School, 
Martha 


One of the recent events in the 
tainments given during this year by 
Edith Harcum, director, was the piano recital by 
saird. 

During her many appearances, while on tour in this coun- 
try, Miss Baird has been duplicating the splendid reputation 
she has won for herself in Europe. On this occasion the 
students of The Harcum School were delighted at the 
opportunity of hearing her and were most enthusiastic’ in 
their appreciation of her playing. Her program was inter- 
esting and varied, ranging from a Bach chorale to a group 
of modern pieces, all played with convincing charm and 
vivid interpretation. 


Louis Persinger Permanently Located 


Louis Persinger, having returned from a final tour with 
his prodigy, Yehudi Menuhin, has permanently located his 
studios in New York City. Mr. Persinger is now devoting 
his time to teaching his other talented pupils, and, incident- 
ally, taking up his own playing. 

On this last tour, Mr. Persinger and little Yehudi went 
to Chicago, Minneapolis and other points. In the former 
city, according to Mr. Persinger, the audiences “positively 
yelled,” at the little fellow, so enthusiastic were they. j , 
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Gottfried Galston Scores Success 
in San Antonio 


Other Concerts Also Well Attended 


San Antonio, Tex.,—Gottfried Galston, Viennese pianist, 
was presented here in recital by teachers of the Progressive 
Series. At the conclusion of the first group on the 
program, which was Pastorale for organ, in F (Bach), ar- 
ranged by Galston, and the Sicilienne in G minor, from the 
flute and piano sonata in E flat (Bach), arranged by Galston, 
one was imoressed with the artistry and musicianship, the 
stupendous technic and the wonderful depth and exquisite 
delicacy of tone which his playing showed. Each number 
revealed his great art more and more. Four numbers by 
Debussy were most exquisitely played. Numbers on the 
program besides the Bach and Debussy, were by Gluck, 
Durante (2), Scarlatti and Chopin (5). The encores were 
given at the close of the program, but he was recalled many 
times during it. The octave passages in Chopin’s polonaise 
in A flat were superbly played. 

Maria-Elise Johnson, violinist, was presented by the Tues- 
day Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, in the last 
of the series of musical teas which this club sponsors ez ach 
Mrs. Walter Walthall is chairman and Mrs. Leonard 
vice-chairman, assisted by a committee of eighteen 

Numbers played by Miss Johnson were as fol- 
major (Handel), concerto in G minor 
(Bruch), La Gitana (Kreisler), Bygone Memories from 
Tallahassee Suite (Cyril Scott), Melodie Arabe (Glazounoff- 
Kochanski), Hymn to the Sun from Cog d'Or (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Franko), Danse Espagnole (de Falla-Kreisler), 
and Zieguenerweisen (Sarasate). Each was played with a 
vibrant warmth of tone, technical dexterity and _ fine 
musicianship. To this was added a charming personality. 
Walter Dunham, of San Antonio, was the admirable accom- 
panist, giving perfect support at all times and after the 
Bruch number and at the close of the program was included 
in the recalls. Several encores were given at the close of 
the program. 

The Lyric League of San 
Higgins is president, and John H. Cunningham, E. H. Kifer 
and Mr. Higgins form the executive committee, presented 
the Chicago Civic Opera in three memorable performances 
of Faust, Lohengrin and Norma. Following Norma, eleven 
beautiful ballet divertissements were presented to the large, 
enthusiastic audience. So much has been said about the fine 
artistry of the personnel that individual comment is not 
necessary. The was a success artistically and finan- 
so another is assured 

The choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Dunham, organist and director, recentls 
oratorio-cantata, Octave of the Feast of the 
\lexander Matthews) Soloists were Mrs. Paul Rochs, 
soprano; Marie Watkins, contralto; George Mueller and 
William Irby, tenors; and Gail Brandt, baritone 

The San Antonio Male Chorus and Concert 
David Ormesher director, assisted by Ruth Howell, 
presented a program for the fit of Alamo Post, 
of the American Legion. 

Otto Zoeller gave a talk on the organization of a symphony 
orchestra, and Frederick King spoke on composition, at a 
meeting of the Junior Department of the San Antonio 
Musical Club, Mrs. Alios Braun, chairman. S. W 
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Genet Compositions to Be Featured 
April 9 will be a g ala cay for 
composer, for on that date she 
Watertown, N. Y., as a guest of honor of the Morning 
Musicale Club. A program of Genet compositions is to be 
presented by the club, with Reese R. concert baritone, 
as soloist, and Miss Genet as accompanist, this event marking 
the climax of the season’s activities, which were devoted to 
1 study of American composers and their 
An important feature of the occasion is the 
Thompson Seton, author, world traveler 
Ernest Thompson Seton, will be 
having been chosen by Mrs. Seton to compose 
for several of her poems. 
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At this time she will 
first presentation with orchestral setting of The 
desert drama, with Mr. Reese as soloist, Miss 
Genet piano, and the Wasoc Orchestra of Watertown, 
under the direction of Ayers, furnishing the orchestral 
accompaniment 

Mr. Reese also will sing Out of the Deep, Life and Love, 
ind My Love is a Blossom, Heigh O, and the program will 
« under the direction of Wilhelmina Woolworth Knapp, 
Watertown and Northern New York. The 
Musicale Club is considered one of the most im 
portant in the northern part of the state, and Miss Genet’s 
coming is being looked forward to with great enthusiasm by 
the members of the club and other of her townspeople 

Compositions by Miss Genet include First 
Maiden Weather-Cock for lyric soprano; 
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the Terrace High and Invocation of Isis, for dramatic so- 
prano; The Peacock Screams Upon the Wall, The Lotus 
Blossom, The Canton Boat Woman, and He'll Love Me Yet, 
for contralto; This is the Hour of the Rose, a duet for 
soprano and baritone, from the operetta, The Green Sibyl; 
Scotch Lullaby, and Romance, for violin solo; O Lord of 
Heaven and Earth and Sea, and Lily of Arcady, for mixed 
chorus, and Blow, Bugle, Blow, and Sea Love, for male 
chorus. 


Activities at Oberlin Conservatory 


The first series of concerts in the Artist Recital Course 
arranged this year at Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., was 
brought to a close by two splendid artists—one by Albert 
Spalding, violinist, and the other by the St. Olaf Choir under 
the direction of F. Melius Christiansen. Mr. Spalding pre- 
sented a program of unusual interest, including compositions 
by Corelli, Bach, Chopin, Brahms and Sarasate, and also the 
Schumann sonata in D minor for piano and violin, with the 
assistance of Andre Benoist, his accompanist. The St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir delighted a capacity audience at Finney 
Chapel by their singing of numbers by Bach, Durante, Georg 
Schumann, Elgar, Reger, Rachmaninoff and Christiansen. 

During January, David Moyer and Christian Jordan, both 
of the piano faculty of Oberlin Conservatory, were heard 
in recitals. Mr. Moyer’s playing of works by Bach-Busoni, 
Schumann, Godowsky and Liszt was greeted with genuine 
enthusiasm by a large audience, while Mr. Jordan greatly 
pleased in an interesting program of modern music, by Re- 
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sphigi, Tcherepnine, Medtner, and one of his own composi- 
tions. 

The Oberlin Conservatory Trio, Mrs. William Mason 
Bennett, pianist; Maurice Kessler, violinist, and Friedrich 
Goerner, cellist, also presented in January the third and last 
of its series of recitals. The trio was assisted on this ac- 
casion by Raymond Cerf and Reber Johnson, both of the 
violin faculty of the conservatory. 

Another interesting series = recitals this season is the group 
of four being given by Dr. George W. Andrews at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 

Oberlin College announces the following 
for the second series of the Artist Recital Course: the Pro 
Arte String Quartet, Societe des Instruments Anciens, Flor- 
ence Austral, Myra Hess and the Cleveland Orchestra. 

At the meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion recently held in Cleveland, at which Karl W. Gehrkens 
was reelected editor of the association for the eleventh con- 
secutive year and vice-president for 1929, papers were pre- 
sented by three Oberlin men, namely, Edward Dickinson, 
William Treat Upton, and Arthur E. Heacox. 


list of concerts 


Palmer Christian Active 


Palmer Christian, prominent American organist, journeyed 
to Florida in February for recital engagements in St. Peters- 
burg, for the Correno Club; Palm Beach (residence) ; 
Tallahassee, for the State Women’s College, and Elmira, 
N. Y., at the Park Church, where he has played three 
times on March 3 

Mr. Christian played two dedicatory recitals in March— 
on the 21st at the Kalamazoo, Mich., First M. E. Church, 
and in Chicago, on the 24th, at Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
Church. 

In April Mr. Christian East again, appearing as 
follows: 8, the A. G. O. in Worcester; 12, at the W ana- 
maker Auditorium; 14, in the Princeton Chapel, and 15, 
Camden, N. J. 

In addition, Mr. Christian has maintained his 
recitals in Ann Arbor for the University, with only those 
interruptions caused by the extended recital trips. He will 
teach this coming summer in Ann Arbor, limiting his work 
to a few advanced students. 
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Omaha Enjoys Hearin?, 
Maier-Pattison Recital 


Omaha Symphony Season Ends Harmati to Conduct 
Symphony Again Next Season 


Omaua, Nes.—Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, inimitable 
two-piano recitalists, were presented by the Tuesday Musical 
Club to an audience whose enthusiasm waxed steadily 
through the course of the evening as the revelation of the 
two artists’ amazing resources became more and more com- 
plete. Not less amazing was the uncanny technical mastery 
of these two; their practically perfect control of the 
treacherous rubato ; their full command of the medium of 
sound, both as to volume and coloring; the easy nonchalance 
with which they tossed back and forth intricate rhythmic, 
melodic and polyphonic patterns. Beginning with a rondo 
by Chopin and ending with a version of the Beautiful Blue 
Danube waltzes, the program embraced a generous selection 
from the rapidly growing literature for two pianos, reach- 
ing its climax in a thrillingly virtuoso performance of the 
variations by Saint-Saéns on a theme by Beethoven, with 
the Bach-Bauer Fantasia and Fugue in A minor as a close 
second. Mr. Maier’s elucidating remarks showed a rare 
blend of humor and erudition and were keenly enjoyed. 

The fifth season of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra has 
now passed into history, the final concert having been given 
and Conductor Sandor Harmati having left for Europe 
where he will have the signal honor of conducting the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Berlin. 

The program for the last concert by the local orchestra 
was, with one exception, selected from the works of the 
Russian master, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and included an excerpt 
from The Golden Cockerel, the piano concerto, played by 
Marie Mikova, and the Scheherazade suite. The one excep- 
tion was Glinka’s Kamarinskaia fantasy. As always, Sandor 
Harmati had his players in complete command, and _his 
readings were poetic, imaginative and intensely musical. The 
growth of the orchestra under his leadership has been a 
cause for wonder to those who have witnessed it. He has 
drilled, guided and developed his players until they are able 
to achieve splendid effects, with a mellowness, a smoothness 
and euphony which are usually expected only from much 
older bodies. It is understood that Mr. Harmati will con- 
tinue as conductor of the orchestra next season. 

Marie Mikova, the soloist, gave a rich and glowing ver- 
sion of the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto. Her effects were 
always well calculated and were carried out with charm 
and distinction. The noteworthy poise of the artist enabled 
her to achieve her artistic aims perfectly, and as these were 
consistently high and supplemented by a finely developed 
technic, the result was most satisfying. Miss Mikova was 
very enthusiastically welcomed by her admirers, of whom 
there are many in this, her native city. D 


Eastman Schou! Summer Session 

The summer session of the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester will extend from June 24 
to July 27. All departments of the school are to be open 
during the summer session and members of the regular 
faculty will have charge of the instruction, with the addi- 
tion of Agnes Fryberger of Minnesota, who conducts classes 
in appreciation of music, and Ella F. Mason, director of 
piano class teaching in the Rochester public schools, who 
conducts a course in this subject. Among the faculty 
teachers who will be present are: Charles H. Miller, direc- 
tor of Music in the public schools of Rochester; Sherman 
Clute and Karl Van Hoesen, who conduct courses in in- 
strumental music; Frederick H. Haywood, widely known 
voice teacher of New York; Max Landow, who conducts 
a course in piano repertory and a course in two-piano en- 
semble; George MacNabb, who gives a course in piano 
methods; and Robert Berentsen and Harold C. Smith, 
courses for motion picture theater organists. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Ethel Louise Wright, prima donna of Rose Marie and the 
Desert Song, has been engaged for the leading part in A 
Night in Venice, now being produced by the Shuberts. 
Anita Case, soprano, has been engaged for the same pro- 
duction in an important role. 

Ruthe Huddle, lyric soprano, is singing at Roxy’s Theater 
for two weeks. Celia Branz, contralto, was engaged by 
Julius Goldman on March 10 to sing I! Tramonto by Res- 
pighi, assisted by a quartet of the Stringwood Ensemble. 
Joan Ruth has been engaged to sing and appear in a Russian 
film. Hope Hampton, whose Manon singing film has created 
a great deal of attention, has been engaged by the Vitaphone 
Company for three additional singing films. 

Among the soloists at the recent St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
bration at the National Democratic Club were Patricia 
O'Connell, Leonora Cori and Willard Amison. 

All these are products of the Estelle Liebling studio. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Why Keep Crying About What Happened Last Year?—Mutual Recrim- 
inations Will Not Help the Situation—Individual Study and 
Individual Planning the Only Way to Better Business. 


Why keep crying about what happened last 
year? 

Many piano men seem to think that last year never 
will pass to the beyond, even though we now are in 
another year that promises to help to overcome the 
bad effects of the “dip” over which no man had 
control. 

Yet when one talks to the piano man, he will be- 
gin to find fault, will talk about what this manu- 
facturer did or what that dealer did, and always it 
will be a recounting of the evils that presented them- 
selves in the last six months of last year—a year 
that has passed and can never again take part in the 
ecommercial work of the times. 

If there was a loss last year, is that any rea- 
son why it should cause a continual “grouch” 
which prevents a calm and systematic survey of 
the present and the formulating of plans which 
will overcome what was impossible to prevent 
last year? 

Other Businesses Lost 


Yet when one of these piano men with a grouch 
starts to talk about what he terms “business” there 
will be a lining up of all the evils of the piano trade, 
and this manufacturer and that manufacturer will 
be accused of doing this or that, until one begins to 
wonder just who is conducting the business along 
right lines that will bring profits. 

This palaver is really amusing at times, but it 
does create an impression that there must be little 
in piano making and selling that is really good and 
profitable. Notwithstanding the fact that all other 
lines of commerce suffered comparatively just as 
much as did the piano business, these piano men 
seem to feel that there is nothing to equal the tre- 
mendous losses and troubles that beset piano mak- 
ing and selling. 

The other day one of these men related to the 
writer all the evils that he could call to mind in one 
talk, and they were many. The probabilities are 
that his statement for the year had just been gone 
over and that the trade paper man was the first to 
be seen, and as the man who writes is a good thing 
to unload upon, the opportunity was not lost. 

It would be unusual reading if that piano 
man’s talk could be reported as it was given, 
with names and accusations. It would certainly 
show just what is thought by many piano men 
who would like a return to the good old days 
when pianos were sold upon terms that at least 
promised returns within months, instead of as 


now, in years. 
An Old Story 


To recount all the complaints as to what has 
brought about these conditions would be almost im- 
possible, but suppose we take up some of them and 
go over these evils as the average piano man seems 
to see them through his yearly statement. It is ac- 
cepted that the full returns of the business of last 
year are the real cause of this feeling of resentment 
for what is said to have been done the past few 
years. It may be that much of this is true, but this 
paper does not declare that what was stated in many 
conversations the past few days or weeks be true— 
on the contrary. What is said but constitutes the 
expressions of many piano men who seemingly be- 
lieve that all other piano men are doing those things 
that they should not do and abstaining from doing 
those things that they should do. 

When we hear a piano man condemning another 
piano man for the manner in which that other man 
is selling goods and remember that, only a day or so 
before, the other piano man said things about the 
manner in which the piano man who is doing the 
talking did things, it causes one to wonder why these 
two piano men do not get together and discuss the 


problem of how each one can sell the way he says 
he is selling. 

The real truth in the matter is that each is doing 
exactly the opposite to what the other thinks he is 
doing. Each will claim, however, that he has un- 
disputable proof that what he says is true—and 
what is one to do under the circumstances? It is 
the province of the trade paper man to do what 
good he can, but it is an impossible thing to convince 
piano men that these wrong beliefs are doing an in- 
justice, and that it would be a grand thing if the two 
men at loggerheads could have a lunch together and 
unload their beliefs as to the uncommercial work 
being done. 

We do know that the time that has been al- 
lowed in selling pianos and players has been the one 
great crime against good methods in this piano 
trade. This matter has been discussed by the Musi- 
CAL Courter Extra by the column the past few 
years, and always has the truth been driven home 
that it was only a question of time before the piano 
men would learn to their sorrow that no business 
can thrive with long time as its basis of selling. 


Mutual Recrimination 


This long time is now the real burden of the com- 
plaints of the piano men. One will claim that an- 
other gives three years’ time with unlimited re- 
newals, And the emphasis that is laid upon that 
word “unlimited” has all the tincture of animosity. 
Go to the manufacturer who has just been criticised, 
and there will come an accusation that the one who 
has just been talking has, to the certain knowledge 
of the manufacturer now talking, not only given 
three years’ time, but has taken notes with privileges 
of renewal indefinitely, and has loaned the dealer a 
lot of money so that the dealer could settle with the 
other manufacturer and permit the obtaining of 
these notes with the privileges of unlimited renewals. 

Now it may be that there have been things of 
this kind done, but the manufacturer who was ac- 
cused of loaning the money, in addition to the giving 
of the three years’ time and the renewal privileges, 
will positively disclaim any money-loaning at all, 
and will offer to prove it. 

One is led to believe that both are wrong. If one- 
half that is said be true, it looks as if the dealer 
were the only one who has really received any bene- 
fit from this kind of selling. But the truth is that 
no dealer ever received any benefit from buying 
of this kind, if such buying ever was done. It 
is left to the trade itself as to whether any of this 
kind of selling is done. If there is, then who is to 
blame? Certainly not the trade press or the piano 
dealers. The men to blame are those who do it. 

It does not follow that because one man does it, 
others can stay in the business and do it. No piano 
manufacturer can sell his products upon terms such 
as outlined and make any money. No dealer can 
buy upon such terms and make any money. 


What Basis? 


Also, there is a lot of talk about prices—but this 
discussion has been going on so long that it is al- 
most a dead topic, for we all know that price-cutting 
has been an evil that has been one of the sins of the 
piano man. But that there is great exaggeration in 
this respect is also true. One manufacturer will 
accuse another of selling on long time, with unlim- 
ited renewals, and at prices that, even if for cash, 
would result in a loss. But the day of the piano at 
ridiculous prices is past, and it is idle talk to men- 
tion some of the prices that are quoted by one 
manufacturer as against another. 

It is here that the piano business is all wrong, 
and there should be no discussion as to this kind of 


selling, for there should not be such sales. 
But are there any? 

That is the one great question that presents itself. 

If there are not, then there is a lot of smoke, if 
half that is being said at this time be true. If any 
manufacturer allows this kind of talk to drive -him 
into that kind of selling, then he has no reason to 
complain, for his sins bring to him all that is com- 
ing to him in a business way. 

Suppose we turn to some of the other things that 
are said. Here is one manufacturer who maintains 
that the reason why the piano men have no money 
is that they have all discounted, or sold, their paper, 
and that the security, bond and trust companies 
have got it all. The manufacturers who have bene- 
fited by this mode of disposing of piano paper say 
it is a good thing, and will show figures to prove 
that it brings cash into the piano trade. But the 
manufacturer who has not benefited will score these 
companies and talk about what the banks should do, 
or what the piano men should do with the banks, 
and so on, until one begins to believe that the whole 
piano business is in the hands of two or three of 
these companies that make a business of handling 
piano paper. 

It has not been so long ago that the general com- 
plaint among piano men was that there was no out- 
let for piano paper—that the banks would not handle 
i* and that this was the great handicap of the trade. 


any 


Discount Companies 


Well, we have the discount companies now, they 
have the paper, and the piano men have had the cash 
that the paper produced. 

Has it been of benefit to the trade? 

That remains with the men who have utilized the 
discount companies for the purpose of securing cash. 
It is an individual affair, and if the man who has 
utilized his paper to get cash has paid too much for 
it—and that seems to be the general complaint 
then that is for the individual to overcome. If cash 
costs as much as some of these disgruntled piano 
men claim, then the work of those who do the 
handling of the piano paper is set at naught. 
claim that as high as 35 per cent. has been paid for 
cash, but the men who do the handing out of the 
cash say this is untrue, and that it can be proved so. 

The remedy for this high price of cash is said by 
some to be the consignment account, and when one 
listens to the talk of the manufacturer who consigns, 
one is led to believe that the real relief from piano 
selling troubles is in the consignment account; but 
when you go to the man who handles paper and ask 
him about it, he will at once sharpen his lead pencil 
and prove by his own figures, and that without put 
ting saliva upon the pencil, the security plan of sell 
ing the paper for cash, and then using that cash to 
buy at cash figures. 

Again does one begin to think it is a question 
of individual ability as to the financing of the 
piano business, and that each dealer must 
do his own figuring and not depend upon what 
others say. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


Some 


Chicago Leads 


According to a statement recently made public by 
Dr. J. Lewis Brown, of the Chicago public school 
system, there are now more than 9,000 children en 
gaged in the study of the piano in the public schools 
of Chicago. This of course, represents but a frac 
tion of the pupils enrolled. The significance of the 
movement, however, becomes much more real, with 
the statement that music and piano study are on a 
recognized credit basis in 500 schools in that city. 
This is the nucleus of a real organization. When it 
is remembered that school piano instruction is only 
a few years old, and that formal recognition on the 
part of the national supervisors organization was 
made less than a year ago, the showing made so far 
is more than encouraging. Furthermore, most of 
these children are paying something like twenty-five 
cents a lesson, and staying after school hours to take 
them. It is believed that this intensifies a realiza- 
tion of the importance of their music studies. At 
any rate it is proof of a very real interest. Chicago 
leads—dealers in other cities please note. 
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Testimonial Addicts 
craze reaching its 
This is probably instigated by the 


The testimonial seems to be 
saturation point 
somewhat impossible parading of the “coffin tacks” 
of the past and the “coffin nails” of the present. 
Many Puritan inclinations abhor the cigaret and 
make threats that the application of restraints as in 
the Volstead rebellion will be applied to the little 
white These purists may receive some 
satisfaction in the screeds that are being written by 
those who abhor misrepresentations in all things. 
Protests against the use of famous names, whether 


smokes 


of fame or infame, “front page” or back page, and 
against all this kind of paid publicity may even pre- 
cipitate another invasion of the precincts and Legree- 
isms of the Constitution of these United States by 
Much informality exists re- 
for instance, even 


means of amendments. 
garding written testimonials; as 
unto the testimonial given by a certain lady of song, 
with years and reputation her own. The testimonial 
was signed by the song lady of artistic implication 
with apparent carelessness as to veracity (politely 
termed temperament), without having ever smoked 
a cigaret of any make, even the one, it is said, she 
without blushing, and despite her age, gives her 
adoration to as though she be one of the addicts that 
need reproving and improving as to delicacy of 
taste and authority. Sinclair Lewis says in a recent 
article in the Nation that he has had his honesty 
trifled with by the maker of a radio, this under the 
heading, “Publicity Gone Mad,” to which is added 
by permission the story of a Lucky Strike testi- 
monial by a sea captain who had reached the “front 
page,” and for which he was paid “so much monies.” 
This is told by the well known advertising man, 
Farnest Elmo Calkins, in Advertising and Selling. 
The solicited business of selling radio testimonials 
is told bv Sinclair | 
there was the radio company who would put one of 
their infernal radio machines in my house free if 
I would permit them to photograph it there and to 
caption the photograph modestly, “The X and Y radio 
in the country house of Mr. Sinclair Lewis.’ The 
particular joke about it was that my ‘country house’ 
was which I had rented for the summer, and 
which belonged to me about as much as does the 
Palais de Fontainebleau. Had I accepted this gener- 
ous gift, my Country House and My Radio in My 
would still be shown all the 
country, as are the X and Y radios in the palatial 
Country Houses of the other writers and illustrators 


ewis in these words: 


one 


Country House over 


who consented to trade honor for a damned radio.” 
There was a time when testimonials to pianos were 
valuable. of them are now. But when long 
ago a Middle West manufacturer of a cheap piano 
of little tone quality began using the names of great 
musical artists, many of them unable to play a piano, 
being singers, paid for those “testimonials” written 
for the artists to sign, if all be true that is said, and 
for which they received the “big jolly,” the manu- 
facturer was said to be lavish with, the value of the 
honest testimonial was injured \fter that, as de 
Pachmann said when he stated, “I am the greatest 
pianist living. When I am Vothing.” De 
Pachmann evidenced his honesty in this testimonial 
for certainly he showed his appreciation for himself, 
and we must admit he also knows his piano. Like 
all things abused, the testimonial is meeting with its 
own defeat. The musician that gives a testimonial 
to a radio, conveying the impression that the voice 


Son 


gone, 


of the singer or instrumentalist is just as pure over 
the air as when heard upon the concert stage or in 
the studio of the broadcaster, is stating the impossible 
from audible authority, for no instru- 
mentalist hear his or her outside 
of where the singing or plaving is done. All this is 
Sinclair Lewis would 
to sav nice words about the breakfast food 
they were boosting, they would have my portrait 
painted by one of the best hands in the country and, 
when they had finished using it, would actually pre 
sent the picture to me, so that I might be inspired by 
hanging on the walls of the studio which I do not 
possess the beautifully limned portrait of a har.” 


singer or 


can own tones 


dishonest, or as savs. “It 1 


consent 
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“A Good Planner” 


\ piano salesman who wanted a job as manager 
of a retail piano store gave as among his qualifica- 
tions, “I am a good planner.” That man did not 
know a high pressure executive would have the turn- 
ing down power of that position, and the keen deduc- 
tions as to the worth of this man as a good planner 


S ® 
ection | 
was something like this: “That man is a lazy 
dreamer. He thinks he is a good planner for it is 
easier to plan than it is to execute. The man who 
wants to plan for others is the one who generally 
imagines some fantastic formula that he passes on 
to those under him, and if the plan fails it is always 
the employees he designated to do the work ‘planned’ 
that get the blame. The planner will push a button, 
call in another set of men and try them out, and be- 
fore he is ready to acknowledge the failure of the 
plan he has wasted time and money, not only of him- 
self but of those under him. We do not want a 
planner—we want a go-getter. There is a difference: 
the one is a dreamer, the other gets business.” There 
are a lot of piano men who sell their ability and 
services who believe they would make good man- 
agers. That title seems to have a fascinating attrac- 
tion as attractive as that of executive. The man- 
ager is the one who worries. The plain salesman is 
a man of freedom. He can use his time as he wants 
if he be a good salesman and turns in sales, and he 
does not want any one to do his planning—he does 
it himself. The whole thing is boiled down to the 
slogan, Sell pianos. 
Oc. 


“IT Faw Down, Go Boom” 

This headline on an article in a recent issue of 
the MusicaL Courier caused some commotion as to 
its meaning. There are those in the piano business 
who are not much acquainted with the musical com- 
positions of the day, and this especially in piano 
houses that stick to the piano exclusively. Probably 
these high-brow piano men who shun the modern 
classics can glean some information as to the head- 
tine of puzzling iniquity that will clear the atmos- 
phere as regards the prefix to “Go Boom”: in the 
following paragraph taken from a Hollywood special 
to the New York Telegraph: “Just when the local 
citizenry had begun to believe there was no such 
thing as justice in the world and what a man sows 
and what he reaps were vastly different, the news 
came that Leonard Stevens had been knocked flat 
by a hit and run driver. Mr. Stevens is the com- 
poser of the song ‘I Faw Down, Go Boom.’ It is 
only fair to state that when Leonard hit the dirt he 
didn’t rise and say I Faw Down. What he said is 
not for the printed page. A passerby handed him 
the number of the offender and the composer imme- 
diately visited his lawyer. The legal light, after 
hearing the details, advised Leonard not to sue. He 
reasoned the defense would pack the jury with radio 
listeners and it might all end by the composer being 
sentenced to hang for blocking traffic. The accident 
insurance company took the stand that it was no 
accident but an attempt at justifiable murder. On 
all sides there was ill concealed admiration expressed 
for the man at the wheel of the automobile for ac- 
complishing what had probably long been a sup- 
pressed desire.” Not that any one is really and seri- 
ously intimidated as to their ignorance regarding the 
modern “classics” of the Hollywood composer, but 
just to give piano men something to talk about when 
not extolling the merits of their own instruments 
that something would happen to competitors along 
the lines that prevented the Hollywood composer 
from securing damages, and being made to suffer for 
his sins of omission and commission in the making 
good his claims to fame with the immortals. 


é 
Why Buy Foreign Pianos? 

One of the agitations that seems to percolate 
through the piano trade at this time is as to whether 
foreign pianos will stand well in our climate or 
climates. The older men in the trade will. recall 
the arguments that prevailed some forty years ago 
when J. A. Bates was featuring the Mathushek 
pianos in the Southern states. Mr. Bates, and a 
New Orleans house, gave tremendous publicity to 
the claim that the Mathushek piano was built “spe- 
cially” to withstand the damp climates of the low- 
lands of the sections in which the two houses oper- 
ated, the Ludden & Bates house having its head- 
quarters in Savannah, Ga., and the New Orleans 
house being near Lake Pontchartrain, the Mississippi 
River above the Crescent City, and other damp re- 
gions thereabout in the states in which the houses dis- 
tributed the products of the New Haven, Conn., 
pianos. Now comes all this piano talk about whether 
foreign pianos will withstand the climatic changes 
in this country. To give the opinions of some of 
the piano manufacturers would be spelled damp, the 
final letter being a d, this giving vent to the foreign 
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invasions, and with those who are selling them claim- 
ing that the foreign made pianos fear no climate, no 
risks as to changed conditions as to environment, etc. 
Some of this talk would fill one of the pamphlets of 
the piano men who discoursed about new scales, spe- 
cial sound-boards (the latter all coming, seemingly 
from the same source), with the exception of those 
manufacturers that “make their own sound-boards 
according to special specifications,” whatever that 
may mean. But speaking seriously, can the foreign 
made pianos withstand the somewhat different cli- 
matic conditions that surround the piano in this coun- 
try, and which it is claimed by some piano men dif- 
fers from that of the European countries? These 
men say that the woods utilized in the making of 
the foreign pianos are different, being of that climate 
and growth, which makes the wood different in fact 
and so against the woods utilized in this country that 
there is a risk as to what the results will be in years 
to come. Also, those who wish to get into the 
comparative decimals of piano construction claim 
there is a difference as to the woods utilized in the 
actions, this being, we all must admit, one of para- 
mount importance as to the living of the tonal quali- 
ties of the pianos, whether made in this country or 
abroad. When we realize that the high grade pianos 
bearing the names of the leaders in this country have 
factories in England and Germany, notably the Stein- 
way and the Aeolian, there must be some reason 
other than tariff to have these important houses 
manufacture their instruments in the European dis- 
tricts in which they are sold. It is the belief of this 
paper that American pianos are the best in the world, 
grade for grade. So why take the risk in the buying 
pianos that are not as good or no better than our 
own superior makes, allowing all arguments as to 
construction, quality of materials, etc., to go into 
the discard. Why not stand by our own manufac- 
turers, and allow the foreign makers of pianos to in- 
vade countries that have not advanced to the piano 
manufacturing stage? 
—_—__—__ 


“Them Was the Happy Days” 


There was a time when piano men got together 
and told how much business they did. Each one tried 
to impress the other as to the number of pianos that 
were sold by his house the past month and how many 
more were going to be sold the present month. Then 
the after reflection would be, “What a d——d liar 
that piano man is.” As both thought about the same 
thing, there was no advantage as to the opinions re- 
garding truth-telling as to volume of business. Now 
it seems as though the boot is on the other foot— 
piano men get together and tell the truth about how 
few pianos they sold last month, and how many less 
they will sell the current month. Why is this? The 
losses in production can be easily understood. It is 
the fault of piano men themselves. Talk about pianos, 
but do not kill the sales of them by pessimistic talk, 
even though the business be bad. Talk piano, and 
not about what is happening as during the past year. 
The people lose faith in the piano through such 
loose talk, and yet the truth may be told in the so 
doing. If piano men stretched the number of sales 
the past years of black instead of red ink, why tell 
it to other people? Let the piano dealer stop dole- 
ful tales even though it be a salesman who has not 
made enough money to pay his current housekeeping 
bills. What is in mind in these remarks is the evident 
pleasure some piano men have in telling how unfor- 
tunate they are because they are in the piano busi- 
ness. It is just as easy to find dealers that are sell- 
ing pianos as it is to find dealers who are not selling 
pianos. No man can afford to “knock” the business 
he is engaged in. If he is disloyal to his pianos, then 
the pianos retaliate by remaining idle, and not be- 
cause it is their fault, but because those who have 
them do not place them where they can earn their 
keep in the way of monthly instalments. The lame 
talks today are caused by those who are not working 
the territory they have and want to get consolation 
in hearing about others who are doing worse than 
they are. It is not necessary to tell the truth, nor is 
it necessary to tell a lie. Therefore, why talk at all 
about what does no good, but does harm? Be pleas- 
ant if business is dull. Carrying around a grouch 
does not remedy things. Be normal. and keep your 
troubles, if you have any, to yourself. 

—_>— 


“That Tired Feeling” 


There is appearing that tired feeling we hear so 
often in and about one’s daily occupation. This is 
not referring to the work one does, but to the taking 
up of the latest craze. We have passed through it 
with the bicycle. Then followed the talking ma- 
chine or phonograph, then the movie, which is some- 
what pepped up by the talking diversion which will 
have its day, and now comes the radio indicating 
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that tired feeling is permeating and growing. When 
the talking machine first made its appeal, there was 
the same craze now manifest as to the radio. But 
today we hear practically nothing about this some- 
what irresponsible music maker with its tonal grad- 
uations according to the speed of the disc plate. The 
pedal player piano had its day, but the tired feeling 
has relegated that instrument into the “has been” 
class. Now, as said, the radio is with us, but the 
atmosphere in the homes of the radio fans who talked 
so knowingly about distance, static, etc., is exhibiting 
a denseness as to eagerness to listen in that tends to 
the belief that soon the radio will be of the past and 
there will be that falling off in production that prob- 
ably will be kept alive as is the phonograph at the 
present, through foreign demands. Some think the 
same fate awaits the radio that the record machines 
brought to the phonograph—the fate of untrue tone. 
Let any fan strive to detect this untrueness through 
the usual vicissitudes of interference, weather con- 
ditions, etc., and there will arise that same feeling 
that arose through the untrue tones of the talking 
machine on account of inequality of giving the same 
speed to the disc holder as was given when the record 
was made. The many troubles that come up as to 
the true receiving and giving out of the broadcasting 
becomes apparent, and this is surely bound to dis- 
tress the listener in and produce the same dissatis- 
faction that comes to the reproducing of the records 
of the talking and phonograph machines. The radio 
is young yet, but there are many who exclaim, “I’m 
tired of it.” That tired feeling is caused by the 
untrue tones that caused dissatisfaction with the 
records referred to, and above all the “talky talks” 
of the announcers and blatant and inartistic adver- 
tising “stunts.” Scientific investigation and experi- 
mentation may bring the radio to results as to true 
tone. That same promise was made twenty-five or 
more years ago as to the talking machines, when 
that tired feeling had begun to manifest itself. The 
same thing now is repeating itself as to the radio. 


HO 
Educational Advertising 


Business men do not look to the publicity of the 
bankers of this country for information in that field 
as a general rule. Yet the literature sent out by the 
great banking institutions of New York, Chicago, 
3oston, et al, contains much that could be absorbed by 
the business man with overflowing business thoughts 
and little space left for the arriving at conclusions 
that help in his financing. Here is the text of an 
advertisement that appeared in the New York daily 
papers last week that is worth while. It was given 
out by the Harriman National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, and is one of a series that is being published 
by that great banking house: “Mr. Shorts, of Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, is right. He says, if you can figure 
out just what the public wants, you can get rich 
over night. Over 7,200 flour mills have been forced 
out of business in the last twenty years—partly be- 
cause mother changed her mind on home-made 
bread. We have over 2,500 book-stores in this coun- 
try and 500,000 tobacco dealers—200 times as much 
effort to supply smoke as to supply brains. Every 
barber-shop used to have a private shaving-mug for 
every customer—but the safety razor put a kink in 
the mug business, and also taught father to shave at 
home. We used to buy crackers in bulk—now in 
packages—hence the big paper-box business, which 
will thrive until mother changes her mind again. The 
electrician is now after the iceman’s job with a re- 
frigerator that doesn’t use ice. The wood-shed gave 
way to the coal-shed; and now, old King Coal has 
his battle with oil. Somebody asked a college pro- 
fessor how science helped business, and he replied, 
‘What would the suspender business amount to with- 
out the law of gravitation?’ There used to be sixty- 
six sizes of paving bricks—now there are only four. 
Electric lamp sizes have been reduced from about 
fifty to five; bedsteads from eighteen to four; and 
milk-bottles from forty-nine to nine. Oil is fighting 
coal to heat the country, and electricity is fighting 
ice to cool it; and, now, gas is producing both heat 
and cold. Steel is fighting wood, cement is fighting 
steel, lumber is fighting cement and celotex is chas- 
ing lumber hard. The Stock Exchange, through 
common stock issues, takes away financing from the 
banks—and banks, instead of reading the writing on 
the wall and readjusting,—scold and issue warnings! 
A new chapter is added every year of active brains 
and fighting courage. Competition demands lower 
costs and science finds the way. Yes, Mr. Shorts 
is right!” There probably now will come that dis- 





tressing query from some of the splendid piano men 
of this splendid piano trade, the slogan of an erst- 
while piano trade editor, as to why such figures are 
of any value to the piano men in the making of 
sales. “Well,” as Al said, “let us analyze a little, 
just a wee bit.” If the piano manufacturer or dealer 
is figure deaf, how can he expect to arrive at his 
profits and loss? How can he reason the why or 
why not of losses in production if he does not keep 
before him the advancements in the industrials, and 
what science is doing to the industrials through in- 
ventions that lessen space necessities and inventory 
readjustments that make savings possible? Piano 
men are prone to follow some one who says this or 
that is assassinating the piano, and following like 
sheep the leader with little brain and the big mouth 
who spews out words with no meanings. 
———@©— — 


The 1928 Exports 


In this issue of the MusicaL Courier will be 
found one of the unique services rendered by this 
paper to the music industries, the yearly analysis of 
exports of pianos, music rolls, player and piano ac- 
tions, phonographs and phonograph records. The 
figures are compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce monthly on the f. 0. b. valuations re- 
corded in the U. S. Customs Office, and thus are more 
accurate than any estimation of domestic sales that 
could be compiled. These reports, however, involve 
much statistical work on the part of the Musicar 
Courter, before their true import can be stated. 
This service was initiated by the MusicAL CourRIER 
EXTRA some years ago, and is being continued in the 
Piano and Musical Instrument Section of the Musi- 
CAL CourIEr, devoted to the production and com- 
mercial sides of music. It is believed that this ser- 
vice is of great value. Normally in other industries, 
exporting is the great balance wheel, serving at least 
two definite purposes. One is expansion, to an al- 
most limitless degree, and the other a method of 
counter-balancing domestic let-downs. For example, 
when the new phonographs came into being, it was 
at a time when at least some of the factors in that 
industry were poorly equipped for the change. 
There were tremendous factory inventories, on fin- 
ished and semi-complete models. There were tre- 
mendous quantities of old process records, and mas- 
ter discs which in themselves represented huge out- 
lays. The old phonographs became obsolete over- 
night, and almost useless for domestic sales purposes 
except at slashing reductions. Dealers lost out, nat- 
urally, with the reduction in the profit margin. The 
factories, however, found that the export field was 
a saving factor, with the result that phonograph 
and phonograph record exports have boomed during 
the past three years. The possibilities in piano ex- 
porting have barely been touched, and this is said 
knowingly, despite the almost $3,000,000 which rep- 
resented last year’s business. The cause of the 
slump of last year is known, and perhaps ultimately 
will prove a good thing. At least, it will force more 
attention being paid to the logical export customer 
of the American piano manufacturer, South and 
Central America. It is a hard task that confronts 
the industry, but it is one that can be accomplished 
by serious effort and intelligent planning. 

— — ©— ~——= 


Director Theodor Ehrlich 

That interesting publication, S. & S. Mitteilungen 
published by the Hamburg house of Steinway & 
Sons, presents some interesting data every month 
that is different from the usual publication of piano 
houses. The most interesting thing in this publica- 
tion is that the captions of the cuts that may be used 
of the personalities of the house of Steinway, or of 
Steinway representatives throughout the world, and 
other descriptive matter, is printed in three lan- 
guages, German, English and French. The last issue 
for February contains the following: “We feel it our 
duty to inform the readers of our S. & S. Mitteil- 
ungen of the happy news that our director, Mr. 
Theodor Ehrlich, will celebrate on the 7th March 
next the twenty-fifth anniversary of his association 
with the house of Steinway & Sons. After being 
employed in our New York Head House up to 1909, 
where his comprehensive commercial talents at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Fred T. Steinway, he 
was delegated by him to the Hamburg factory, which 
afforded him the widest scope for the application of 
his extraordinary organizing talents and opened the 
most auspicious prospects for his further career. 
Very soon entrusted with the unrestricted conduct 
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of this branch establishment, he was within a short 
time accorded the firm’s power of procuration by our 
President Mr. Chas. H. Steinway, in recognition of 
his excellent accomplishments and successes, which 
was followed a few years later, on the retirement. of 
Mr. Arthur von Holwede, by his accession to the 
Directorship of the Hamburg works and the post of 
manager of the other German undertakings con 
nected with it. What Mr. Ehrlich, now looking back 
upon 25 years work in the service of our firm, has 
achieved at his honorable and responsible post in 
conjunction with the European General Director of 
our firm, Mr. Wm. R. Steinway, must always re- 
main a matter of admiration. Highly esteemed by 
our representatives both for his eminent capability 
as for his charming personal character and loved by 
our business friends and his subordinates alike, he 
enjoys the unswerving confidence of the New York 
Board of Directors and of our Mr. William R. Stein- 
way domiciled in London, with whom intimate ties 
of friendship unite him. The editor of our S. & S. 
Mitteilungen anticipates the happy event by giving 
expression already in the present issue of our jour- 
nal of the general feeling of sympathy towards Mr. 
Ehrlich and tendering him heartiest congratulations. 
Many friends of Director Ehrlich in this country 
will be glad to hear that he has met with such dis- 
tinguished honor and there will go out to this Stein- 
way man the best wishes of all who made his ac- 
quaintance while associated with the American Stein- 
way house. 

@ 


Teen of the Trade 


Alexander Steinert, of the old Steinert house in 
Boston, gave some interesting thoughts on the cur- 
rent trend in the piano business. The trend, he 
said, was distinctly toward the grand, and not the 
upright form, and decidedly veering toward the 
higher priced models. This may be taken at its 
face value, for Mr. Steinert is a keen executive and 
closely in touch with actual retail and wholesale prac 
tices in the piano business. It is significant of the 
changing attitude of the American people. It com- 
bines the two most marked buying habits which have 
been established as home standards, beauty and qual- 
ity. The upright piano has its place, and it is one 
that will never be disputed. There is no denying 
the fact, however, that the grand form is more grace- 
ful and decorative. The trend towards quality 
pianos also indicates that the American people are 
becoming tone-conscious, that they are demanding 
that music furnished for home entertainment be of 
the best. America is undergoing a musical revival 
The growth of community orchestras, the entire pro- 
gram of music propaganda disseminated through the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
the radio—these and many other factors are doing 
their part in this sweeping movement. It is a healthy 
sign for the future of the piano business. 

- EE 


How to Sell Phonograph Records 


One of the large phonograph record manufactur- 
ing companies is advocating a new sales scheme for 
phonograph dealers. To a “carefully selected” group 
of prospects a series of records, “Complete albums,” 
are sent with a polite request that the family play 


them over. On the following day a salesman from 
the store telephones to find out if the prospect has 
decided to buy them. If not, the store sends for 
them, and tries the same stunt on someone else. It 
is claimed that some dealers have found the plan suc 
cessful. As the old books of adventure have it, this 
smacks more of the bludgeon than the rapier. One 
is inclined to think this is carrying store courtesy a 
bit farther than most people might enjoy. No mat- 
ter how smoothly the transaction is handled, there is 
bound to be a certain amount of inconvenience caused 
to the prospective customer. The whole scheme is 
inspired, no doubt, but the current free trial offers 
of the radio, which in turn is based on the old method 
of free trial of the piano business. However, there 
is a fundamental difference. In the one case the 
prospect has indicated his interest and perhaps even 
a disposition to buy, in the other he has given no 
slightest indication of such an inclination. No one 
in this day and age is so unfamiliar with sales meth 
ods as not to detect the immediate purpose of the 
offer. The one redeeming feature lies outside of 
the method itself. In these days of terrific pushing 
to find anyone interested in phonographs or phono- 
graphic recordings, anything that offers the slightest 
hope for sales is to be welcomed. From the phono- 
graph record maker’s angle there is another good 
feature. It compels an increase in the number of 
records purchased by the dealers, for in addition to 
the sales supply there must also be a substantial num- 
ber ordered purely for demonstration purposes, thus 
increasing the gross production. 
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The Export Markets of 1928 
for Pianos and Phonographs 


The 1928 export figures, just made possible 
through the late reports of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, show the most drastic decline ever re- 
corded in the piano business. Following the steady 
rise to the peak year in 1926, there has been an 
equally steady decline, with a sharp drop shown in 
1928 as against the previous year. For the first time 
in many years the total piano exports dropped below 
the $3,000,000 mark, the exact total being $2,950,- 
247. The story of the rise and fall is briefly recorded 
as follows: 

1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


$4,700,000 
4,800,000 
6,200,000 
5,600,000 
4,700,000 


The player exports as usual were far in the lead, 
comprising about 76 per cent. of the total. The month 
division of exports for the year, showing the units 
and valuation of both types of instruments, is shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Prano Exports—1928 

Players Straight 
No. Ani. No. Amt. No. 
Jan. 717. $221,075 243 $72,197 960 
Feb. 627 188,011 251 51,816 878 
Mar. .... 941 224,847 366 61,594 1,307 
Apr. 423 138,231 198 47,844 621 
May 676 193,675 267 49,513 943 
June 594 165,440 241 51,242 835 
July 524 168,990 207 49618 731 
Aug 713 201,453 288 60,606 1,001 
Set... St 169,287. 165 40,922 719 
(a 244.676 305 68,577 786 
Nov. a 498 163,588 302 80,776 800 
DSS. <scs. Oe 160,919 336 75,350 846 


Total 

Amt. 

$293,272 
239,827 
292,441 
186,075 
243,188 
216,682 
218,608 
262,059 
210,209 
313,253 
244,364 
236,269 


Month 


7,258 $2,240,192 3,169 $710,055 10,427 $2,956,247 


Player Losses Heavy 
It is of interest to note that the losses of the past 
year were recorded almost entirely in the player field. 
This, of course, was largely due to the let-down in 
shipments to Australia, with some of the secondary 
markets also figuring. Month by month the 1928 
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TONE QUALITY 





For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 
tonal qualities. 


their renowned 


The continued prestige of Fly 

Brand Pins and Poehlmann Wire 

is due solely to quality. Every de- 

tail is watched minutely. Made 

from special drawn wire by men 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 
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figures did not compare with those of the corre- 
sponding months of 1927. March was the peak 
month and April the lowest, which indicates little 
but a juggling in shipment dates rather than any 
pronounced stimulation or reduction of demand. 
The following tables give a clearer indication of this, 
being a month by month comparison of shipments 
during the past five years, segregated in to player 
and manual pianos. It must be remembered that in 
the “player” column are included reproducing pianos 
and electric machines. The tables follow: 


COMPARISON OF PLAYER EXporTs 
1924 1925 1926 1927 
. $241,801 $353,672 $327,998 $353,882 
230,186 352,394 384,153 446,638 
283,515 319,881 443,168 335,001 
272,576 374,736 452,984 417,727 
316,137 456,472 367,311 347,216 
263,705 347,679 428,766 495,212 
253,644 302,661 500,252 215,610 
310,210 433,569 392,189 388,572 
316,489 372,891 430,956 288,249 
356,739 428,805 490,943 291,453 
352,970 361,383 424,041 271,825 
261,543 366,696 514,323 214,452 


Month 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


1928 
$221,075 
188,011 
224,847 
138,231 
193,675 
165,440 
168,990 
201,453 
169,287 
244,676 
163,588 
160,919 


$3,459,515 $4,370,839 $5,157,074 $4,065,847 $2,240,192 


COMPARISON OF STRAIGHT PIANO EXports 
Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. . $101,132 $90,266 $85,004 $77,982 $72,197 
Feb. 101,294 120,239 82,422 71,135 51,816 
Mar. 101,720 89,211 82,934 71,775 61,594 
Apr. 106,758 75,699 115,850 52,821 47,844 
May 98,814 106,753 99,250 53,949 49,513 
June 113,014 84,980 102,629 64,848 51,242 
July 89,345 103,494 109,238 65,112 49,618 
Aug. ... 107,724 111,974 88,379 54,312 60,606 
Sept. ... 103,197 97,545 89,598 45,518 40,922 
Oct. 102,938 146,293 90,166 67,193 68,577 
Nov. 107,942 115,748 92,155 64,363 80,776 
Dec 100,891 105,201 89,995 54,493 75,350 


$743,501 $710,055 


The Australian Market 
A glance at the export figures for Australia re- 
veals the real reason for the slump. Practically the 
entire loss was recorded in shipments to this coun- 
try. The reduction for the entire export field was 
under $1,900,000, while the loss in Australian trade 
alone was over $1,700,000. The best month was 
January, which was barely over the $100,000 mark, 
and the lowest, in October, when the total was just 
under $35,000. 
The tabular record of Australian piano exports for 
the past five years by months follows: 


$1,243,765 $1,247,413 $1,127,620 


Exports TO AUSTRALIA 
1925 1926 
$182,401 $160,735 
201,848 171,185 
177,624 201,327 
215,074 255,367 
243,852 236,922 
171,250 279,116 
160,521 292,396 
185,054 219,722 221,015 
193,416 206,123 299 040 
174,759 275,511 312,558 
165,345 149,932 
143,384 155,458 


Month 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


1924 
. $189,256 
164,722 
184,424 
209,479 
208,942 
151,888 
162,515 


1927 
$239,607 
311,346 
215,711 
257,991 
229,894 
340,994 
149,631 


1928 
$100,124 
60,978 
64,654 
64,257 
50,893 
71,830 
84,730 
94,945 
69,329 
34,992 
68,423 


$2,142,682 $2,359,416 $2,998,815 $2,542,265 


Other Important Piano Markets 

Among the other principal foreign customers of 
the American piano exporter were Mexico, Canada, 
Argentina, and Cuba who figured in importance in 
the order listed. Mexico showed much the same de- 
cline as Australia, although for far different rea- 
sons. Just about the time that the world was acclaim- 
ing that Mexico had at last achieved a state of sta- 
bility and that her citizens had learned to accept the 
verdict of the ballot rather than that of the machine 
gun, a whole series of revolutions broke out, which 
naturally interfered with the normal progress of 
peaceful trade. The 1928 total for Mexico was 
$424,017, the poorest year in some time, as the fol- 
lowing record shows: 
$634,790 
830,400 
713,046 
447,131 
424,017 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Agrit 6. 192? 

Exports to Canada also fell of 
small degree. The total was $255,399, as against 
$277,044 in 1928; $465,018 in 1927; $320,491 in 
1925; and $264,247 in 1924. 

Other leading countries were Argentina with im- 
ports of American pianos to the extent of $123,029, 
and Cuba, the total for which country was $112,848. 


f but only to a 
3, 


Player and Piano Actions 
The exports of player and piano actions held up 
remarkably well, although here too a slight recession 
was noticed. While the total business was less than 
that in 1927, it was correspondingly higher than that 
of 1926. The following table tells the story: 


Exports OF PLAYER AND PIANO ACTIONS 
Vonth 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. $46,463 $46,262 $46,323 $40,102 
Feb. 32,141 54.476 38,817 73,094 
Mar. 11,761 31,702 49,377 63,858 
Apr. 27,767 69,569 60,180 78,255 
May 44,062 96,837 39,379 60,456 
June 35,413 116,412 43,327 65,379 
July 18,925 74,546 45,118 45,849 
Aug. 40,868 42,258 43,887 61,471 
Sept. 29,177 38,088 75,857 45,113 
Oct. 54,969 57,337 66,143 49,012 
Nov. 46,952 44,090 48,103 61,951 
Dec. 34,636 52,432 38,220 57,764 


$724,009 


1928 
$37,650 
52,842 
37,552 
38,075 
25,258 
35,850 
52,940 
34,185 
60,096 
56,951 
78,319 
90,346 
$594,731 $702,298 


$423,134 $600,064 


Music Roll Exports Fall 
The steady decline in exports of music rolls con- 
tinued through 1928, an average of $8,000 on a 
monthly basis being shown as against a monthly 
average of $10,000 in 1927 and $18,000 in 1926. The 
export record by months for the past three years 
follows: 
Exports oF Music Rotts 
1926 1927 
$18,405 $12,309 
14,809 10,226 
19,520 13,170 
17,979 10,832 
11,752 8,078 
27,151 9,505 
22,942 8,457 
13,273 10,500 
19,979 10,539 
18,331 11,685 
15,608 10,115 
11,843 7,574 


$211,592 


Month 1928 
$10,135 
9.093 
10.372 
6,739 
7,735 
5,411 
7,091 
8,370 
8,667 
6,365 
8,545 
7,196 


$122,900 $95,719 


The Phonograph Exports 

The phonograph export statistics reveal the fact 
that the dangerous habit of “dumping” initiated in 
the industry when the new type phonographs made 
whole factory inventories obsolete, continued last 
year to an even greater degree. The exports boomed 
to giddy heights, with practically every month setting 
a new high record. The greatest business month was 
November, when sales of over $855,000 were re- 
corded. The record of the past four years, by months, 
follows: 

EXports OF PHONOGRAPHS 
1925 1926 1927 
$195,282 $166,822 $410,455 
133,715 162,714 303,580 
164,593 182,830 366,828 
188,110 331,804 436,472 
188,222 285,572 415,865 
187,969 309,256 376,617 
154,923 362,951 429,555 
234,291 249,502 552,188 
187,230 265,341 477,387 
319,735 275,040 
207,703 272,152 
208'864 416,648 


Vonth 1928 

$489,201 
544,632 
526,957 
542,260 
558,577 
657,525 
640,784 
740,369 
650,873 
768,213 
855,607 
823,567 


$7,798,565 


June 
July 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
587,109 


$2,270,637 


$3,280,632 $5,278,131 


Phonograph Record Exports 
Phonograph record exports kept pace with the un- 
precedented demand for the machines, answering the 
question, what is being done with the tremendous 
catalogues of old process recordings. Together with 
the phonograph export records it also forms an an- 
swer to the question, where did the phonograph com- 
panies make their money last year, aside from cab- 
inet making for radio concerns. The export record 
reads: 
Exports OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
1926 1927 

$119,611 $207,553 

139,973 173,542 

211,465 253,009 

222,173 262,663 

187,170 240,181 

169,808 227,958 

188,848 267,563 

180,894 279,382 

171,397 243,994 

196,958 286,821 

204,153 315,142 

230,440 348,360 


$3,104,168 


March 1928 
$259,492 
285,319 
431,767 
279,479 
324,990 
336,319 
366,315 
338,399 
262,353 
381,137 
492,821 
406,885 


$4,165,276 





$2,222,890 
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Rambling Remarks 


(Continued from page 58) 
keeping system of the establishment. He was a good 
collector and a sound financier. 


A Perfect Combination 


The house of Dreher rose to proportions that few 
piano houses in this country enjoy. Here was a combination 
of ability that was recognized by both. Henry Dreher got 
the business. Oscar Dreher took care of it, and the suc- 
cess of the Dreher house was remarkable and due to 
this understanding the one of the other. Neither inter- 
fered in any way with the work of the other. They had 
absolute confidence in each other, and this confidence 
was extended throughout the entire organization. Each 
employee understood the functions of the two heads of 
the house, and in that way was built up a confidence 
that not only brought about a well oiled system that 
worked from day to day with a regularity that seemed 
to be pinned upon that 12 o’clock exit of Henry Dreher 
from the house, and the going into the clubs, the golf 
fields and all that pertain to the outdoor and indoor rec- 
reations of the people in and about Cleveland, Ohio. 


An Incident of Some Years Back 


The Rambler recalls an incident of quite a few years 
back when he visited Cleveland and met for the first 
time Oscar Dreher. He had known Henry Dreher back 
in the days when Henry was a traveler for the old 
Decker Bros. piano, and before he and Oscar had come 
together and formulated this working agreement or un- 
derstanding and built up the business that had been 
founded by the father of Henry and Oscar Dreher. The 
Rambler was introduced to Oscar Dreher by his brother 
Henry. 

A conversation entered into about the finances of the 
piano business, as was usual always when The Rambler 
got to talking piano with piano men. Oscar Dreher 
invited The Rambler into his own private sanctum, 
which contained a long, old-fashioned high desk, before 
which Oscar Dreher sat upon a high stool, just as did 
William Steinway and Charles Steinway during their 
days of administration of the Steinway interests in New 
York City. Not that Oscar Dreher was endeavoring to 
copy the Steinways—it was his own way of work'ng. 

Mr. Dreher was going over his systems and methods 
of financing and handling the business of the Dreher 
house when the door opened and Henry Dreher ushered 
in another Old Timer who had asked to see Oscar. This 
was W. B. Williams, who at that time was representing 
the well known Sterling piano, which is now one of the 
things that has passed into the piano unknown like the 
Decker Bros. Mr. Williams was somewhat startled to 
find his old friend, The Rambler, there in close confab 
with Oscar Dreher, the books of the Dreher house open 
before the two of them, their heads close together, talk- 
ing about the wonderful system that had been evolved 
by Oscar Dreher to keep track of the immense instal- 
ment interests that the had accumulated. 
Henry Dreher remarked to Mr. Williams, “That is the 
first time I ever saw Oscar show his books to any one.” 
Oscar Dreher then said: “Yes, I guess so. You know 
Henry only looks at the monthly and yearly statements.” 
Mr. Williams has often spoken of this somewhat interest- 
ing incident. 


business 


Separate Spheres 


It illustrates what two men of entirely different char- 
acters can do in the building up of a business, and espe- 
cially an intricate business like that of the piano with its 
instalment papers. When Oscar met the “great adven- 
ture,” it seemed that Henry Dreher had lost half of him- 
self. These two men had worked together for so many 
for their affiliations were so close there were no 
wordy arguments. What the one said about his part of 
the business was accepted as correct. At no time did 
one interfere or allow any one to even suggest that what 
was done by either was not absolutely the proper thing 
to do. This confidence exhibited the true honesty of the 
two men. It permeated the entire establishment, and it 
can be said that there was no business like that under 
the control of Oscar Dreher that was conducted along 
straighter or more level lines than this part of the 
Dreher business. It can also be said that Henry Dreher 
was one of the men who believed in selling pianos hon- 
estly. He allowed no deviations from the royal road of 
truth and fair dealing. Therefore, the Dreher name be- 
came one of the great names throughout our country. 

There is much in the history of this house that the 
younger element of today could study with profit, and 
the building to a successful piano business. It was not 


years, 


surprising that Henry Dreher should bring about a dis- 
posal of the Dreher interests. This was done when the 
house was taken over by the old Lyon & Healy insti- 
tution of Chicago. The Dreher name will live for long. 
It will always be a something that piano men can point 
to with pride. It also indicates what the piano business 
can be brought to when it is conducted along lines such 
as the Dreher brothers brought to bear in all of their 
dealings. 

There are many piano men, and especially those of the 
Old Timers who are with us yet, who will regret the 
passing of these two men. They bespoke the true mis- 
sion of the selling of pianos. In all that they did there 
was that basic fundamental expressed in the word “Con- 
fidence.” What better monument to leave than can be 
found in the lives of these two men, not only as to their 
business methods, but as to their own understanding of 
what the Golden Rule meant? 


Louis C. = mele Appointed 
to Important Executive Post 


Effective April 1, Louis C. Wagner was placed in charge 
of retail merchandising for the Ampico Hall chain of the 
American Piano Company. While the announcement it- 
self came as a surprise, Mr. Wagner’s record has been so 
impressive that his promotion to so important a post con- 
tains an element of the expected. 

Mr. Wagner has a wealth of experience that should 
stand him in excellent stead in his new post. He has been 
in intimate touch with both the wholesale and retail ends 


LOUIS C. WAGNER 
of the business and should be able to utilize this specialized 
knowledge in handling the many problems that will come 
to him for decision. Furthermore, much of this experi- 
ence has come within the American Piano Company or- 
ganization, and his familiarity with the policies of the com- 
pany is a decided advantage. For a number of years he 
was a travelling representative of Wm. Knabe & Co., gain- 
ing a wide acquaintance with individual methods of mer- 
chandising of the many American Piano Company deal- 
ers with whom he came in contact. The great amount of 
theoretical knowledge he gained in this connection he was 
later able to utilize practically, as manager of Ampico Hall 
in Boston, which position he has held for the past two years. 
His Boston record, as stated, has been impressive, and 
well designed to fit him for the larger responsibilities of his 
new position. He is highly esteemed by his coworkers in 
the executive personnel of the company. His personality has 
won him many friends, while the spirit of helpfulness which 
he has at all times demonstrated has resulted in a fine 
spirit of cohesiveness in his own sales organization. 


A Message from President Roberts 


The music industries convention that is to occur at Chi- 
cago from June 3 to 6 inclusive undoubtedly will be the 
greatest in the history of our trade in many respects. 
Frankly recognizing the need within our trade of making 
the convention an instructive, stimulating and entertaining 
affair, the executives of the various allied bodies and the 
splendid committees have bent every effort to bring this 
about. 

Realizing that no matter what division of the trade a 
member is directly identified with he is also interested in 
all other divisions to some extent, at least, arrangements 
were made for the music trades convention to be held at 
the Drake Hotel at the same time that the radio industries 
convention and exhibitions are held at other hotels and a 
general meeting of the combined industries will be held at 
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the Drake Hotel under the auspices of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday morning June 4 when 
able speakers will discuss many phases of the Industries 
represented. 

The meetings of the merchants that will follow will be 
of unusual interest, as in addition to matters pertaining 
strictly to our trade that will be discussed by trade leaders, 
eloquent and forceful speakers from other fields will ad- 
dress us on subjects applicable to our business and of great 
general interest. Among formal matters that are to be 
taken up will be the adoption of our new Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

The banquet is certain to be the most brilliant and inter- 
esting in our entire history. 

I urge all members who can possibly attend to do so and 
I cordially invite all non-member merchants and others con- 
nected with our trade to come and promise all an interest- 
ing, enjoyable and profitable occasion. All members who 
have not yet responded to the spirit of the “Resolution” 
in regard to new members are reminded that it is not too 
late to do so and that all cooperation of members in this 
regard will be deeply appreciated. 

Come to the great convention and, 
new member with you! 

(Signed) C. J. 
National Association of 


H. W. Lunceford Made Manager 


H. W. Lunceford has been appointed manager of the piano 
department of the Jesse French & Sons retail branch store in 
Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Lunceford is well known in that 
territory, having been engaged in the music business for over 
fourteen years. 


if possible, bring a 
ROBERTS, 


President, Music Merchants. 
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Everyone has a certain amount 
of pride, concerning things per- 
This also 


applies to things you manufacture. 


taining to themselves. 


Are you proud of the plywood you 
manufacture? 


If it is glued with PERKINS 
PROVED PRODUCTS you can 
be proud of it for you know it will 





stay glued and not cause you any 
difficulty with loose veneers. 


We take pride in the vegetable 
veneer glues we manufacture and 
want you to use them on your 
laminated work and know you will 
take a great deal of pride and sat- 
isfaction in the finished product 
you will have. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory & General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 











Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Manufacturers: Upon request and 
without obligation a M. & W. Co. 
lacquer-finishing expert will help 
you solve your finishing problems. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 
Established 1876 
438 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Offices and Warehouses: 1115 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
1212 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIvVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





+ 
La 
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The Rambler Has a Visit and Chat with 
a Real Piano Man, Who Is Now En- 
joying a Well Earned Rest from 
Business Cares and Worries—Louis 
P. Bach. 

Rambler is 
the 


who live. 


recon 
heed to 


is reached there is 


but not 


without 


becoming conscious, 
that 


When a certain age 


The 
ciled, to 
those 
a loss of old friends and the 


tact time passes on 


retirement of this one and 


that from business pursuits, seeking to find relief 


from the harassing affairs of business in the endeavor to 
The Rambler 


one 


take up new lines of thought and exercise 
good friends during his many years in 


that he 


has made many 


the piano business. Among them is one cher 


ishes, for while during the past many years this friend- 


ship has moulded into something more than a casual 


acquaintance, there has been a parting of the ways that 
getting together of two men of like disposition or 
that filled with 


new ties formed on a 


the 
attainments find a loss has come 
there 


is not 


new acquaintances, nor are 


basis of friendship that in days past gave surcease to 


business worries and business successes 
One of these old friendships that The Rambler has 
cherished began some thirty-five or forty years ago with 


All know the 
the 


a piano man of high ambitions and ideals 
Kranich & Bach One of 
families 


piano indi- 


did 


reputat.on of these beautiful instruments 


fame of the 


viduals of these two that much to sustain 
and protect the 
P. Bach, who 
fairs of the old Kranich & 
that is, the 


nehit ol 


is Louis yet retains his interest in the af- 
,ach institution, but only in a 
element 


the old 


tentative giving to the younger 


of the 


way, 


institution the be his life-work in 


lactory on Twenty-third Street 


Mr. Bach is 


he has spent 


living a quiet life in Portchester, where 


the past twenty years of his life in the 


summer time. Up to a year or so ago that was his sum- 


is his year round residence with 


his sister, Miss Lucy Bach. Miss Bach for 
five years has held the same two seats in the Metropoli- 


mer residence but now 


over twenty- 


tan Opera House, and been one of the accepted and loyal 
supporters of that great organization. This indicates the 
musical atmosphere in the Bach home 

The Rambler Mr 
retirement from business, and the spirit moved to make 


has missed Bach since his semi- 


an engagement to spend a day with him a week or so 


ago. The meeting of two old friends after a separation 
is one of the joys of life, especially so to The Rambler. 
In this foregathering again with an old friend there was 
much to confront one who has gone far beyond the life 
limit set by the Baltimore Sage, who probably found that 
his age limit during these days of civilization wherein 
life is better protected than it was in the early days when 


years of life was considered the passing mark of 


iorty 
the human mental and physical ability. 


A Great Book 
Rambler endeavors to keep in touch with his old 
Last year there 


The 
friends, especially at Christmas time. 
was sent to Mr. Bach a book written by Edward Howard 
Griggs, the famous writer and lecturer, entitled “Ameri- 
can Statesmen, An Interpretation of our History and 
Heritage.” One is not always fortunate in the sending 
of a book to a friend to provide mental exhilaration equal 
to his own, but rhe 
prised to find that Mr. Bach and his sister, Miss Lucy 
Bach, had taken up this wonderful work of Dr. Griggs 
and thanked The Rambler in a manner that was certainly 


in this instance Rambler was sur- 


appreciated. 
Dr. Griggs’ book is attracting unusual attention. It 
is worth the reading by all who have any reverence for 


our country, for the Constitution of the United States, 
or the work of those who had to do with the making of 
the Constitution. The chapters devoted to Washington: 
The First American; Franklin: The Practical American; 
Jefferson: The Democratic American; Hamilton, and the 
Making of Our Government; Lee: The American War- 
rior; and Lincoln: The Prophetic American, are encom- 
passed within a few pages, comparatively, and yet tells 
the great work that these famous men had done. 

Mr. Bach sister enthusiastic in their 
praises of the work. This was of the more value in that 
Mr. Bach was for several years one of the School Com- 
missioners of New York City. It might be added here 
that Ernest F. Eilert, president of the Musical Courier 
Company, was also a New York School Commissioner 
at that time, and worked with Mr. Bach on the intricate 
and massive school system of the greatest city in the 
world. Mr. Eilert also received a copy of the book from 
The Rambler and endorses what Mr. Bach says about 


and his were 


the book of Dr. Griggs. 


The Educational Viewpoint 

These two gentlemen took a vivid and leading part in 
the carrying on of the immense educational fabric which 
required an unlimited amount of time. Yet with all the 
business pressures that these gentlemen had to contend 
with, they gave freely and interestingly and with pleas- 
ure their time and their ability in the work of educating 
the millions of young minds in New York City. 

What Mr. Bach said about Dr. Griggs’ book, there- 
fore, had unusual weight with The Rambler. Mr. Bach 
fully coincided with the estimate of the value of Dr. 
Griggs’ volume that had been formed by The Rambler 
through its reading, and the most impressive thing that 
Mr. Bach said was, “This book should be in every public 
school in the country.” 

This was said from a thorough understanding of the 
need of training young minds to an appreciation of the 
necessity of leading them in the right direction as regards 
the lives and works of our great men. 

The Rambler feels that the many friends of Mr. Bach 
throughout the country will appreciate this somewhat 
personal reference to Mr. Bach, for during his lifetime 
in the sustaining and maintaining the tonal qualities of 
the Kranich & Bach piano he was always alert and alive 
to what is and was going on throughout the world. 


A Well Earned Rest 

It is not the intention of The Rambler to create the 
impression that Mr. Bach has reached the same number 
of years in life as has the one who is writing these lines; 
but to remind the old friends of this man of high aspira- 
tions, whose work has aided in maintaining the standard 
of American piano quality, that he is yet with us, is 
taking an interest in all that goes on, but feels that he 
has earned a rest. 

There is not one man in the piano industry or trade 
today but will feel as did The Rambler, that this break- 
ing away from business trials and tribulations is the due 
of this man who started in at the bench (after his school- 
ing in the New York educational systems), served an ap- 
prenticeship as though he were in no way related with 
the Kranich & Bach institution, learned the building of 
pianos from the casters up, and was then able to care 
for and protect the 
Even now he is so interested that at times he will break 
away the Sound at Port- 
chester and go through the factory, talking with the old 


work of others that followed him. 


from his beautiful home on 
workmen, conferring with the officials that now carry 
on, and going back to his beautiful home and caring for 
flowers and reading in a manner that gives hopes to The 
Rambler that some day he will be able to do the same 
thing and have his old friends call and see him and feel 
that life is worth living and worth while. 


neRme*, 
The Rambler Is Chided for Daring to 
™ ry “ “™~e 
Suggest That Facts and Figures Can 
Be Utilized in Piano Selling—A 
~ ° 
Comparison of Methods. 

A somewhat sarcastic piano man in New York “called” 
The Rambler one day this week, and remarked, “Where 
do you get all those figures you use in talking piano?” 

“What figures?” asked The Rambler. 

“Well, you counted the population along the Pacific 
Coast; told how many square miles there were out there, 
and not satisfied with that you gave the number of acres 
in each state. What good is that in piano selling?” 

Well, The Rambler was somewhat taken aback. He 
felt he had been guilty of some piano crime, and we 
know there are a few to be found in and about the piano 
business, especially among some of the bright salesmen 
numbered among the splendid piano men of this splendid 
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piano trade, as an erstwhile piano trade editor long ago 
designated the business he was said to mirror in his 
trade paper. 

It seems like jumping back to our a b c days to en- 
deavor to answer such questions, and that from a man 
who has made a good living in the piano world and 
should have by this time arrived at an understanding 
that to sell pianos we must have the people to sell them 
to. If the population is dense it is easy of approach. If 
the people are scattered through wide spaces it means 
that it is hard to reach them. 

This man reminds The Rambler of the oft-quoted 
remark of Dorman, who was in the piano business long 
ago in Nashville, Tenn., and who some years ago passed 
into the unknown. Mr. Dorman was a successful piano 
man, and worked along the ways of that time. He said: 
“It is surprising how much ignorance the average man 
can accumulate during an ordinary lifetime.” 


Scientific Retailing 

This applies to our good friend who wanted to know 
what population, square miles and acres had to do with 
piano selling. Well, let him ask why the United Cigar 
Company counts the passersby of the places they select 
for its stores, and why the chain stores do the same 
thing. It is different, of course, from piano selling, but 
these questions about area and population give some 
idea of what the piano dealer has to face in the arriving 
at deductions that will be of value as to the distribution 
work, 

Some people do not like figures. Evidently the piano 
man who “wanted to know” has this failing. It would 
be interesting to arrive at some intelligent understanding 
of the figures that man can give as to his own sales for 
a year, what he has made for his employer, and also 
what he has honestly made for himself. 

Some say figures do not lie, but The Rambler is will- 
ing to make a bet that this man’s figures as to his own 
earnings through his sellings would slip, even though 
he believed in his own figures. Here is where Mr. Dor- 
man’s remark would probably fit in. . 

And, by the way, it might help this man of limited 
knowledge as to the part population and acreage plays 
in piano selling to get that valuable little book issued by 
the Baldwin Piano Company, from which The Rambler 
gets his figures, and study what therein is printed. That 
little compendium of facts and figures is daily utilized 
by The Rambler, for there is much that is of help to 
even as as The Rambler. No piano man 
should be without it. While compiled for the Baldwin 
men, it is of just as much value to those in other lines. 
But the difficulty will be obtaining a copy of it unless a 
3aldwin man—that house is not engaged in training 
salesmen to sell other makes of pianos. Also, in passing, 
it might be remarked by The Rambler that he does not 
think the piano man who wanted to know would fit in 
with the Baldwin organization. 


eRe 


The Passing of Henry Dreher Recalls the 
Unique Methods of the Business He 
Conducted with His Brother as Part- 
ner—Confidence the Basic Principle. 

The passing of Henry Dreher, of Cleveland, Ohio, of 
the famous old house of Dreher Bros., Steinway repre- 
sentative for many years, takes another one of the Old 

Timers from the retail piano ranks of this country. 

Henry Dreher was a remarkable character. He and his 

brother Oscar formed a team that gives another illus- 

tration of what the piano can do in the creating and build- 
ing up of a great musical instrument business. There 
were few partners, for it must be stated that Henry and 

Oscar Dreher were in fact partners, who worked along 

lines that were somewhat different from the general run 


old a man 


of piano men. 

Henry Dreher knew everybody in Cleveland and 
everybody of any consequence in Cleveland knew Henry 
Dreher. Oscar Dreher was little known in a personal 
way to the people of Cleveland. Henry Dreher was 
early at his work in the mornings, but at 12 o’clock sharp 
he left the warerooms and went out and met people. 
His personal acquaintance was something to cause one 
to pause. There was not a banker, a high political light, 
a good business or professional man in the city of Cleve- 
land that Henry Dreher could not call by his first name. 

Many in the trade thought that Henry Dreher was 
having a good time. Some’ intimated he did not know 
the working system of the Dreher house, that he was 
killing time, but always was he making it known that 
he was in the piano business. This is not meant to infer 
that he “worked” his friends. It was natural for him to 
want to know people, and his genial and cheerful and 
happy personality endeared him to all who came in con- 
tact with him. 

Oscar Dreher was closeted in his office taking care of 
the business that Henry Dreher drew into the house. 
He was meticulous in all things pertaining to the book- 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 


Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction, 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 




















MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 
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“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 18675 
~“ 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 
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“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA 
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ESTABLISHED 1636 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
Correspond- 


years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best 


ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwartb 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES. WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Doigeville, N. Y 





MACHINERY 


PIANO PLATES 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
7. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





MEL-0-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway's acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls. . 
two verses, three choruses..expression line..singing notes 
.-printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. uick selling programs. Highest 
quality, lowest prices. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches. and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, 


bl VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
213 Bast 1 


ye, hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
St. New York. . 


STAINS AND FILLERS 








BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varn Shella 
ae a renen Vi eee ca, Cheese 
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YEATMAN 
GRIFFITH 


Internationally Eminent 


Vocal Pedagogue 


Teacher of Famous Artists and 


of Teachers 


Pioneer Conductor of Summer 
Vocal Master Classes 


Responding to the Many Requests from Foreign and American Artists 
and Teachers, Yeatman Griffith Will Conduct His Eighteenth Consecutive 
Season of Summer Vocal Master Classes for Artists, Teachers and Students 
in New York from June 17 to August 3, at the Yeatman Griffith Studios. 














